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Without  the  Hard  Work 


IktiiiltMl  Walls.  Woodwork 

\(t'  like  mafiic  in  rrmovini: 
fiiif:t‘r-niark>.  dust,  dirt  ami 

firimr.  Makes  the  surfarr 
spotless  and  Tree  from  streak-. 

Floor>.  Sl(*j)> 

Makes  wood^  linoleum,  tile  ami 
stone  look  lik*‘  new.  and  l*‘a\e' 
no  fireasv  fihic  Superior  re-ults 
mo[»  or 

Wintlows.  Mirrors 

A  small  amount  of  Old  Duteli  in 
a  dry  lidded  eloth  cleans  the 
fllass  thoroufihlv.  No  rewipin^. 


Restores  original  heautv  to  por¬ 
celain,  enamel  and  marble.  (,)uick- 
Iv  takes  off  stains  and  scum. 


Sink,  stove,  floor,  wall,  refrigera¬ 
tor,  cooking  utensils  made  bright 
and  sanitary  with  little  labor. 
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In  QHt  of  these  four  men,  perhaps,  you  ’wtll  find  a  man 
nvhose  position  and  income  nvere  mtuh  the  same  as  yours 


What  happens  to  the  income  of  men? 


Four  average  business  men, 
typical  of  thousands  of  others 
who  enrol  for  the  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness  Course  and  Service  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute — 
what  happens  to  the  incomes  and 
the  business  positions  of  such  men 
when  they  add  an  all-round  busi¬ 
ness  training  to  their  practical 
business  experience? 

The  answer  to  that  question 
need  not  be  left  to  guess-work. 
The  Institute  has  the  record  of 
the  progress  of  these  four  men — 
and  several  hundred  like  them — 
in  their  own  handwriting. 


These  are  the  facts 

AN  assistant  cashier  was  earn- 

.  ing  $3,000  a  year  at  the  time 
of  his  enrolment  with  the  Institute; 
today  he  is  Vice-President  and  his 
salary  is  $7,200. 

A  purchasing  agent  was  earning 
J^iOOO;  today  he  is  General  Man- 
>gcr,  and  his  salary  is  $12,000. 

A  western  Manager’s  income, 
'^hen  he  enrolled  was  $4,160  a 
yw;  and  this  year,  as  ,  Sales 
Manager,  he  will  earn  $20,000. 

A  chief  clerk  was  earning  $2, 500 
when  he  decided  to  shorten  his 
twd  to  success  by  the  Institute’s 
Wp;  today  he  is  a  department 


head  in  an  important  bank,  and 
his  income  is  $7,000. 

The  combined  earning  power  of 
these  men  has  increased  more  than 
300C^;  and  every  one  of  them 
states  in  his  own  handwriting 
that  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  in  his  success. 

“Would  you  advise  other  ambitious 
men  to  enrol?” 

T  X  7E  asked  each  one  of  them  to  answer 
VV  that  question  in  complete  frankness. 

“By  all  means,”  the  Vice-President  an¬ 
swered,  “because  the  knowledge  one  obtains 
is  practical  and  not  theoretical.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  men  who  have  not  had  long 
years  of  schooling  in  youth.” 

“Would  advise  to  enrol  at  once,”  the 
General  Manager  answered.  “It  is  a  real 
help  in  understanding  and  solving  everyday 
problems.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Department  Head, 
“because,  other  things  being  equal,  ad¬ 
vancement  depends  upon  a  broad  knowledge 
of  business  facts  and  a  firm  grasp  of  business 
principles.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Sales  Manager,  “because 
I  feel  that  the  time  I  invested  in  the  Course 
was  the  best  investment  I  ever  mide.” 


10,000  are  technical  men 

Nearly  10%  of  the  men  enrolled  for 
the  Institute  Course  and  Service  are 
technical  men  who  sought  to  advance  them¬ 
selves  by  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
industry. 

They  are  scattered  thru  every  field  of 
industry.  In  the  Standard  Oi!  Company  are 
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801  men;  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  S4S;.in  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  189;-in  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Co.,  167;  in  the  General  Electric  Co.,  402; 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the  biggest  con¬ 
cerns  in  America. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Men  who  have  reached  the  heights  of 
executive  responsibility  in  business  and 
industry  are  among  those  enrolled  for  the 
Institute  Course  and  Service. 

Such  men  as  Hi  F.  Harris,  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Motors 
Corporation;  Stephen  B.  Mambert,  Vice- 
President  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries; 
I.  C.  L.  Fish,  Professor  of  Railway  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Stanford  University;  John  G.  Wood, 
President  Midwest  Engine  Company,  and 
scores  of  others  gladly  testify  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Institute’s  Course  and  Service. 

“Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 

For  your  convenience  all  the  facts  you 
want  are  published  in  a  116-page  b^k 
issued  by  the  Institute  entitled  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.”  It  tells  just  what  the 
Modem  Business  Course  and  Service  is,  how 
it  works  and  exactly  what  it  has  done  for 
men  whose  problems  were' like  your  own. 

Fill  in  the  coupon,  mail  it,  and  your  copy 
of  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business”  will  come 
at  once. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

371  Astor  Place,  New  York  City  iS5V 


Send  me  without  obligation.  "Forging 
Ahead  jn  Business.” 


Business 
Position  . 
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With 

EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHERS 

TO  OUR  desk,  piled  kigk  witk  letters  and  telegrams — from  paper-makers,  reporting  tkeir  inabdity  to 
skip  paper;  from  railroad-traHic  bureaus,  reporting  tkeir  inability  to  transport  paper;  Irom  expreae 
companies,  reporting  embargoes  on  express  shipments  ol  magazines;  from  Everybody' s  readers,  reporting  dte 
eHect  upon  tbem  of  tbe  complication  ol  maladies  of  tbe  paper-makers,  tbe  railroads  and  tbe  express  compa¬ 
nies — all  duly  blamed  on  an  *  *old  -lasbioned  winter,  witb  ice-bound  tracks  and  car  lammes — - 

^0  suck  a  cheerless  sort  ol  desk  comes  a  ray  ol  svmsbine.  Promptly  we  imprison  it  and  turn  it  over 
to  you  who  have  also  been  battling  along,  doubtless,  through  troubles  ol  your  own. 

It  is  an  old  will— written  some  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  friend  of  Kttle  children,  and  lioys  ancl 
girls,  and  lovers  and  old  folks  and  brought  to  light  in  THE  CHASE; 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN. — I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound  and  disposing 
mmd  and  memory,  do  make  and  publish  this  day  my  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT,  in  order, 

as  justly  as  I  may,  to  distribute  my  interests  m  tbe  world  among  succeeding  men. 

“AND  FIRST,  that  part  of  my  interests  which  is  known  in  tbe  law  and  recognized  in  tbe  sheep-bound 
volumes  as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  none  account,  I  make  no  account  of  it  in  this  my  will. 

“My  right  to  live,  it  being  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but,  these  things  excepted,  all  else  in  the 
world  I  now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 

“ITEM. — And  first,  I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers,  but  in  trust  for  their  children,  nevertbelew. 
all  good  little  words  of  praise  and  all  pet  names,  and  1  charge  said  parents  to  use  them  justly  but  generously, 
as  the  needs  of  their  children  shall  require. 

“ITEM.— I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for  the  life  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every,  the 
dandelions  of  the  fields  and  the  daisies  thereof,  with  the  right  to  play  among  them  freely,  according  to  the 
custom  of  children,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  against  thistles.  And  1  devise  to  children  tbe  yellow 
shores  of  creeks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  with  the  dragon-flies  that  skim  tbe  surface 
of  said  waters,  and  the  odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  into  said  waters,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high 
over  the  giant  trees. 

“AND  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  tbe  m  ght 
and  the  moon  and  the  train  of  the  milky  way  to  wonder  at,  but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  tbe  rights  here- 
inafter  given  to  lovers;  and  I  give  to  each  child  the  right  to  choose  a  star  that  shall  be  bis,  and  I  direct 
that  the  child  s  father>  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  it,  in  order  that  the  child  shall  always  remember  tbe  name 
of  that  star  after  he  has  learned  and  forgotten  astronomy. 

“ITEM. — I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields  and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played, 
and  all  the  snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one  may  skate,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  with  the  clover  blooms  and  but¬ 
terflies  thereof;  and  all  woods  with  their  appurtenances  of  squirrels  and  whirring  birds  and  echoes  and 
strange  noises;  and  aU  distant  places  wbich  may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures  there  found,  1  do 
give  to  said  boys  to  be  theirs,  and  1  give  to  said  boys  each  bis  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all 
pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood  or  coal,  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  and  without  any 
encumbrance  of  cares. 

“ITEM. — To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world,  with  whatever  they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of 
the  sky,  the  red,  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  or  aught  else 
they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

“ITEM.— To  young  men  jointly,  being  in  a  brave,  mad  crowd,  I  devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous, 
inspiring  sports  of  rivalry.  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted  confidence  in  their  o^ 
strength.  Though  they  are  rude  and  rough,  I  leave  to  them  alone  the  power  of  making  lasting  frienosnip* 
and  possessing  companions;  and  to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  choruses  to  sing,  with 
smooth  voices  to  troll  them  forth. 

“ITE^d. — And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave  Memory,  ^<1  ^ 
leave  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Bums  and  Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if  there  are  others, 
and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  rare, 
rare  world  it  is. 

“’Witness:  WILLISTON  FISH.” 
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Everybody  s  Educational  Guide 


Cjau>KoKOsiNG  FOR  Boys 

Select  boys  from  8  to  16.  Camp  of  400  acre*  entirely  sur- 
igaibK  the  camp’s  lOO^cre  lake.  N  ewiy  built  Bungalosn 
ierilL  Kvcry  sport  on  land  and  in  water.  Mountain  hikes. 
Voodciaft. 'Tutoring.  Counselors  of  finest  calibre.  Special 
genight  by  camp  mother  for  youngest  boys.  Booklet. 

Dirtfcivr* 

C.  OooiL  A.  M.  Mm.  UAaaaLLB  T.  Baolby 

flinffhrn  •  Tocm  9cb«oi  fur  Buy* 

R.  Y>  Pure  Dsposit.  Md. 

IS*  siktss  ^  Kslisaif,  TbuM  CiUw.  Ver^ 

ComncncDT,  Bsnum  Lake. 

Camp  Wonposet. 

A  esBip  lor  young  boy  i  in  the  Berkshtres.  100  miles  from 
V  Y  City.  Everythlni  a  boy  can  wish  (or.  Write  lor 
book.  Robert  O.  Tindalb.  31  Ea-st  71st  SU. 
nT.  City.  _ _ 

^nr  You.  Iryington-on-Hudson,  Box  82. 
w  1.  UnTTf!  **  1®  Catsklll  Mountains 

Kyle  U&mp  tot  DOyS  Mode!  bungalosrs:  no  wet 
naiA  All  lauiT  and  water  sporte.  Military  drill.  Rifle 
ISM.  Scout  maKter An  etpenditure  of  (2  >.000  has  turned 
tkk  litesl  place  Into  a  paradise  (or  boys.  Camp  physician; 
lire.  Dr.  Paul  Ktle. 


WBroifsix.  Green  Lake. 

Sandstone  Camps. 

Nffltk  Season.  100  glrlx.  S2.>0.  Junior  Camp,  ages 
I  to  12.  Senior  Caim>.  ages  13  to  20.  For  booklet 
alMo  BsTRER  O.  (JOCHRA.YE,  3617  Byron  Street. 
Ckicuo.  111. 


PSRicsTLTANlA.  SwaTthmore,  Box  1.131. 

The  Mary  Lyon  &hool.  culleiee  town.  Ctalle^e 

BRpirMory.  WiHrlifT^The  Oradu»te  School.  Seven  Ga- 
(il^'nieJuni«>rH4^ti04»l  forslrli  tl  to  14.  Hillcrest~for lit- 
UeloUu6toll.  Earhha.s  •eparatet'ompleteequipment.  In 
iMmwnTiInrr^l - *  Mn.AMRd.  ll.M.CRiwr.  Pnm  IpaUu 


Mary  Baldwi 

Tern  Mfin^  8ept.  9t 
ladMb  vattnr  of  Vli 


l.ocAtcd  In  vH  ' )  Jamet  E.  Ament 

Siiburbaof  |9  |  Ph.D.LL.  D.« 

Washington,  D  C  j  |m  I  Presitlent. 

Enfrane*  t»  '  . . 

H(hml  Th§alrt 

For  eradiiatet of  hltthor  preparator>'  schooh^.  Ad¬ 
vanced  academic  subjccta.  Ma*’lc,  Art.  Exprenelon  and 
vocational  branebeu  Diploma  counw  in  domef  tic  hcI* 
ence.  ftsVm^  campus,  with  more  than  30  buildinir. 
Oymnadum;  pool.  1020  registration  nearinc  comii^ 
tion.  References  requireil.  Catalog  on  request  to 
Re.fHtrar.  Pox  1,53.  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


SCHOOL 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

£▼•*7  Boy  Recilaa  Every  Lasaon  Every  Dey. 
Boye  Taught  How  to  Study. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  College. 

Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  150  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Tbi.rou  kh 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Applications  must  be  filed  soon  to  si  cure  a  pluce  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

Separate  School  lor  Younger  Boya. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  L.H.D.,  Recto  r 

Box  21B,  HOWE,  INDIANA 


NiMI0NALB\RK.SEM1NARY 

YOUNG  WOMEN 

l.ucAtcd  in  James  E.  Ament 

Suburbs  of  n  R|  I  ph.D  .  LL.  D.. 
Washington,  D  C  Wlj  j  |9  jl  President. 


Conduetmd  (Vif/bouf  Thought  of  Profit — 

Peddie  spends  a  1  its  incotiie  upon  its  studtn  t.  This 
p(4icy  lemoves  the  temptatiooioreta  n  rudints  s  k-  v 
for  the  revenue  they  br  ng,  and  n  akt  s  i)ie  «>clool 
exclu«’ive.  not  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  pusuHin,  but 
because  of  its  h  gh  Intellecual  and  o  ora  siwndiirds. 

Peditie  is  liberally  endowed.  60-.. ere  caiiip>.s~ 
gy-mnasiuiti  —  lias* ball  —  football  —  (tc.  Mi-sic  and 
public  speaking.  Summer  camp.  L>  wer  M'h4<ol  tor 
[Ktys  from  11  tu  14  years.  Graduates  tn  er  a'l  colleges 
1  y  certificate  or  examination.  55'h  ye  r.  Every  boy 
0ven  a  comprehensive  physical  examin  tion. 
lEritf  /or  Book'^ts  ond  C/v/tf''cg 

KOOEB  W  8WETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  6  H.  HlRbtstown.  N.  J. 


High  prices  paid  for  Sparelime! 

Boys,  girls!  Do  you  want  to  make  money,  big  money 
this  summer — during  your  afternoons  or  evenings — any 
time?  Want  money  for  a  vacation — the  one  you  have 

(been  dreaming  of  so  long?  Want  to  go  back  to  college 
next  year  with  plenty  of  your  own  money  to  spend? 
Here  is  the  plan  that  solves  the  money  problem  for  you — 
wherever  you  are— whoever  you  arc.  It  is  the  ideal  way 
to  spend  your  school  vacation,  or  your  spare  time  hours. 

Experience  not  necessary 


This  is  C.  W.  Kirk  of  New 
York  who  stsrted  »s  our 
representative  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  $100.00  a  week. 


And  you  don’t  invest  one  cent  except  the  two  cents  for  sending  the  / 

coupon.  We  show  you  how  and  furnish  all  supplies.  Immedi- 

ately  upon  hearing  from  us  you  begin  making  money.  You  r  stHTCymift 

can  easily  make  $15.00,  $25.00  or  $50  00  a  week,  acting  DidUem 

as  our  representative.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  very  rvSusSm^co^ 

profitable.  Some  of  our  representatives  receive 

over$5,000.00ayearfor  their  work  for  us.  You  can  ^  DexTsir- 

earn  the  same.  New  representatives  are  being  ^5  piease  send  me  particu- 


over  $5,000.00  a  year  for  their  work  for  us.  You  can  ^  DesTsir-  ^ 
earn  the  same.  New  representatives  are  being  ^  Please  send  me  particu- 
appointed  every  day.  Others  are  needed  O  -urs  of  your  money-making 
jn  your  vicinity.  Write  for  particulars.  /  plan  without  obligation  to  me. 

_  _  _  .  ^  _  /  Name 


Investigate!  Mail  Coupon! 
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The  Part  It  Plays  in  Family  Life 

T  NTO  the  texture  of  a  woman’s  thoughts  of  treasured  things,  is  woven 
•*■  an  imperishable  strain  of  love  for  her  silverware.  To  her,  it  stands  as 
a  reflection  of  all  that  is  best  in  home  and  hospitality — steadfastness, 
utility,  refinement.  What  table  is  ever  so  inviting  as  when  laid  with 
-  silver !  What  buffet  so  admirable  as  when  the  lustrous  glisten  of  silverware 
adds  the  final  touch  to  its  sturdy  beauty !  Silver  today,  as  in  generations 
past,  is  a  symbol  of  family  pride,  honor,  tradition — an  incomparable 
essential  in  the  dining  room  of  any  well-appointed  home. 

©  Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold  fillSl® 

by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 


WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


Housecleaning  Day 
tn  the  Nurserv 


IVORY 

rui^ 


TT  seems  natural  to  the  children  to  wash  their  toys 

nn^Vk  (r\r  4^  10 


^  with  Ivory  Soap,  for  it  is  Ivory  that  keeps  the 
youngsters  themselves  and  their  own  dainty  garments 
sweet  and  clean. 

The  mildness  and  purity  that  make  Ivory  Soap  so 
safe  for  the  skin  also  make  it  ideal  for  cleansing  the 
most  delicate  textures  and  articles  which  ordinarily 
one  would  not  think  of  washing. 

Use  Ivory  wherever  and  whenever  soap  is  needed. 
For  the  skin — and  you  never  will  feel  the  slightest 
irritation.  For  dishwashing — and  your  hands  wiH 
stay  soft  and  white.  For  all  kinds  of  laundering — 
and  your  clothes  will  look  cleaner  and  last  longer. 
For  particular  cleaning — and  you  can  keep  your 
finest  furnishings  looking  like  new. 


Ivory  Soap  Flakes 
Sample  Package 
Free 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes — snowlike  flakes 
of  genuine  Ivory  Soap  that  foam, 
in  warm  water,  into  “Safe  Suds  in 
a  Second.”  You’ll  like  Ivory 
Soap  Flakes  for  laundering  silks  and 
all  fine  fabrics,  for  the  shampoo, 
and  for  particular  cleaning.  Write 
now,  for  the  free  package  of  Ivory 
Soap  Flakes  and  folder  of  washing 
hints  to  Dept.  20-E,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinruti,  0. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Float* 
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hu  Kih,  wito  had  mad*  a  landing  tome  moments  ahead,  had  heJ^rs  ready,  hut  they  carried  a  dead  man  to  the  hungahw. 


By  Levington  Comfort 


mood  to  make  the  most  of  it.  There  were 
few  days  in  the  next  three  years  when  the 
picture  did  not  come  before  his  eyes, 
though  everything  possible  happened  to 
kill  romance  and  br^  dreams  and  render 
the  East  level  and  sordid  for  his  eyes.  It 
never  occurred  to  him,  to  speak  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Many  white  men  he  coursed  with 
would  have  missed  the  thing  HazUtt  saw, 
even  if  he  had  been  able  to  tell  it  all.  Other 
white  men  would  have  replied  in  kind  and 
told  what  they  had  seen  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  and  exactly  what  was  about  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  that  particular  Chinese  maid.  - 
Hazlitt  didn’t  want  to  hear  what  would 
ha{^n  to  her.  At  best,  it  was  less  than 
his  own  pictured  possibilities.  All  life  was 
like  that.  The  fact  was,  he  carried  a  secret 


ONCE  when  Hazlitt  was  abroad 
after  nightfall,  rambling  alone 
among  the  fruit-sellers’  torch¬ 
es  close  to  the  harbor-front 
in  Hongkong,  there  appeared 
all  at  once,  around  a  dark 
a  huge  eunuch  with  a  marvel- 
*^id  upon  his  shoulders.  She  was 
and  dressed  in  lustrous  brocades 
above 

^  torches,  seemed  made  of 
_  “y  moonlight,  and  there  was  that 
®®iwle  beauty  upon  it  for  Hazlitt’s 
M  fhe  best  of  the  far 

y  **”  intimated  grander  ages  of  the 
^•UUtocome. 

I WM  just  a  {massing,  on  one  of  his  very 
®^ts  in  China;  but  he  was  in  the 


“CAliban” — A  wily  Malay  long 

Monte— HU  fat  ton 

Haalitt — An  American,  on  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  island 

Lu  Kik — Hazlitt’*  perfect  cook,  imper¬ 
fectly  forested 

Martha  Penniman— An  English  girl  in 
strange  trcable 

and  Mr.  Comfort,  author  of  "  The 
"Yellow  Lord,”  and  well  known 
for  his  richly  colored  stories  of  the 
Orient. 


XUM 


KING  CALIBANS  TOWN 


ache  most  of  the  time  because  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  life.  It  was  less  than  the  story  of 
human  days  as  he  would  have  written  it. 
He  had  come  out  to  meet  the  Far  East 
wth  some  courage  and  humor  and  cheer, 
expecting  it  to  drift  before  his  eyes  like  a 
pageant,  but  it  didn’t.  The  subtleties 
cleared  too  quickly,  and  were  less  than  he 
could  imagine.  The  high’lights  had  merely 
a  surface  dazzle;  the  shadows  lacked  depth 
and  were  dulled  with  gray. 

All  of  which  wouldn’t  be  remotely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  picture  of  Murray  Hazlitt, 
American,  such  as  men  saw.  A  touch  of 
his  soul  perhaps;  at  best,  a  vague  back¬ 
ground  against  which  a  smooth  astute 
hemp-buyer  went  his  way  for  five  months 
of  the  year  by  sail  and  steam  among  the 
islands  from  the  Paloman  group  north  to 
Luzon. 


this  particular  day  he  whimsically ’consid¬ 
ered  firing  Lu  Kik  Mon.  ' 

“I  tell  you,  Lu,”  he  observed,  reflecting 
on  a  marvelous  compote  the  Chino  had  un¬ 
earthed  for  tiffin  from  his  oven  under¬ 
ground,  “it’s  back  to  Canton  for  you.  I 
move  out  at  sea  for  a  few  days,  and  get  my 
arteries  all  salt-crusted,  and  then  soften  to 
a  sybarite  here  under  your  hands.  These 
contrasts  are  killing.  Nobody  could  stand 
it.” 

“I  see,”  Lu  Kik  answered,  pouring  out  a 
vinous  orange  punch  into  a  tall  frosted  glass. 

Hazlitt  surveyed  the  drink.  It  was  of  a 
tea-rose  tint,  a  sort  of  blend  of  yellow  and 
pink.  Less  than  an  hour  before,  Lu  Kik 
had  brought  a  deep-green  one.  An  hour 
hence,  tea  would  be  served.  Dinner,  al¬ 
ways  a  mystery  until  the  gong  struck,  was 
doubtless  now  in  complicated  preparation 
in  the  earth  ovens.  Tffin  as  observed  was 


dining  alone.  Only  twice  in  the  last  three 
months  Hazlitt  had  done  other  than  dine 
alone,  yet  Lu  Kik  rarely  failed  to  the 
question  once  a  day.  Thos.'  two  times 
Marshall  Penniman,  the  Engli>h  trader  at 
Mortuagas,  eighteen  miles  away,  had  sailed 
over  for  a  call  with  his  daughter.  Dinner 
had  been  a  severe  affair  on  those  occasions 
Martha  Penniman  was  the  only  white  giri 
Hazlitt  had  seen  for  many  tiresome  weeks 
and  she  was  white  in  any  company,  but 
the  old  trader,  her  father,  was  formal  and 
austere  in  a  social  way  as  he  was  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  was  talk  of  the  archipelago. 

Mortuagas  was  the  most  important  port 
of  the  Paloman  Islands — “King  Caliban’s 
town,”  the  South  Sea  men  called  it.  Haz- 
litt  was  in  and  out  of  there  often  in  the 
season,  but  he  always  fancied  that  Penni¬ 
man  didn’t  care  for  his  ways.  There  had 
been  an  afternoon  or  two  with  Martha 


I  'HERE  were  curiously  deceptive  phases 
to  the  young  man.  You  would  think  he 
was  delicate  to  see  his  frail  figure  and  the 
face  on  shipboard — eyes  covered  forward 
and  side  by  large  amber-tinted  Indian 
spectacles — loose  lolling  inovements  of  his 
limbs.  The  spectacles  were  for  sun-glare 
only  and  covered  eyes  with  deep-blue 
glints  of  humor  and  vitality;  the  lazy  in¬ 
clination  of  his  figure  was  merely  a  foil  for 
occasional  flashes  of  5p)eed  that  might  be 
expected  of  a  tennis  champion.  More¬ 
over,  he  moved  among  the  islands  with 
large  profit  to  the  .Asiatic  Cordage  Com¬ 
pany  at  Hongkong.  None  of  the  com¬ 
pany  buyers  did  better  among  the  island 
plantations,  nor  succeeded  so  well,  per¬ 
haps,  in  contracting  fields  year  in  and 
year  out.  It  isn’t  all  in  buying  close.  .A 
good  man  must  buy  close  and  come 
again. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  have  the  advan-' 
tage  of  all  Hazlitt’s  associates  in  the  matter 
of  that  Chinese  maid,  with  eyes  and  face 
lit  with  a  moonlight  of  her  own  beauty. 
Most  of  us  carry  a  dream  until  the  world 
gets  too  dreary  and  protracted.  Most  of 
us  keep  it  covered  like  a  secret  sin,  but 
toward  the  end,  as  we  begin  to  review  the 
procession  instead  of  marching  in  it,  we 
learn  that  the  dream  was  one  of  the  best 
things  we  had  to  begin  with. 

During  the  seven  quiet  months  of  the 
year,  Hazlitt  lived  alone  on  the  west  shore 
of  Little  Mustaree,  a  half-jungle  isle  of  the 
Paloman  group,  where  he  had  picked  up  a 
plantation  of  his  own,  and  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  saturated  with  leisure 
and  sunlight  and  easy  living.  Exc^t  for 
an  occasional  day  or  two’s  sailing  in  his 
fancy  little  craft  Black  Magic,  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  him  fit  in  body  or  mind. 
Even  in  this  sort  of  sailing,  a  man  falls  so 
easily  into  the  endless  slide  and  heave  of 
the  long  laz>’  rollers  of  the  South  Pacific. 
His  steady  fight  was  not  to  become  soft 
with  luxuries. 

Most  meat-fed  Northerners  would  not 
have  called  strong  feeding  this  fruity  rich¬ 
ness  to  which  Hazlitt  was  accustom^,  and 
yet  Lu  Kik,  the  Chinese  who  kept  his  es- 
taUishment,  was  so  consummately  an  ar¬ 
tist  that  the  .American  was  beginning  to 
feel  ovemourishedon  just  what  the  islands 
furnished,  not  to  forget  the  little  bayous 
of  multicolored  fish.  Very  often  of  late 
the  young  white  man  had  come  to  evil 
terms  with  his  own  character,  and  pictured 
himself  presently  sending  to  Manila  or 
Singapore  for  a  rocking-chair  with  a  long 
incline  and  a  cushioned  head-rest.  On 


a  delicate  memory.  There  had  been  the 
regular  breakfast  at  nine,  and  what  the 
Hindus  call  choti  hazri  when  he  was  first 
called. 

Lu  Kik  had  not  really  come  from  Can¬ 
ton,  at  least  not  recently.  Though  he 
often  spoke  of  his  home  in  China  and  certain 
small  children j  he  had  not  been  over  to  the 
mainland  within  the  memory  of  foreigners 
of  the  Paloman  group.  Lu  was  known  in 
Mortuagas,  but  had  a  curious  fondness  for 
Little  Mustaree,  certain  impenetrable 
jungle  stretches  of  which  he  knew  better 
than  any  of  the  natives.  It  was  this 
Chinese  who  had  brought  Hazlitt  to  the 
rich  little  island  and  told  him  first  of  the 
advantages  of  the  plantation  which  be  had 
later  bought. 

LU’S  single  fault,  so  far  as  Hazlitt  had 
been  able  to  discover  in  three  years,  was 
an  occasional  opium  debauch.  He  had  a  hid¬ 
ing-place  of  his  own  in  the  jungle  for  these 
relaxations,  requiring  silence  and  security 
from  interruption  for  his  dreams.  No  na¬ 
tive  knew  his  secret,  but  the  astonishing 
thing  was  that  he  had  recently  told  the 
.American,  and  led  him  to  a  half-submerged 
stone  ruin,  utterly  past  finding  out,  and 
which  Hazlitt  would  have  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  second  time.  Lu  Kik  explained  that 
some  morning  he  might  not  appear  at  the 
bungalow,  and  that  his  body  would  be 
found  in  the  jungle  hiding-place.  It  must 
be  sent  with  certain  other  effects  back  to 
China.  Hazlitt  had  laughingly  called  the 
refuge  a  “bear  pit.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  want  to  stick  to 
me,  anyway,”  Hazlitt  resumed.  “You’ve 
been  following  me  cat-footed  for  three 
years,  and  I’ve  had  war  on  most  of  the 
time  to  keep  from  melting  down  into  a 
barefooted  sot.” 

“I  see,”  said  Lu  Kik. 

“.All  over  the  islands  they  want  you. 
Beakins,  of  Limpan,*said  he’d  exchange  his 
whole  household  for  one  Chinaman  half  so 
good  as  you.” 

Lu  Kik  vanished  into  the  brown  shadows 
of  the  bungalow  and  emerged  with  a  lac¬ 
quered  tobacco-tray.  He  was  used  to 
hearing  Hazlitt  talk.  The  American  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  pushing  the  tray  away. 

“I’ll  light  one  of  my  owm,  thanks,”  he 
said,  producing  a  case. 

“You  dine  alone?”  Lu  Kik  asked. 

Yes,  he  was  dining  alone. 

The  Chinese  nodded  and  disappeared  to 
his  own  department.  Hazlitt  squinted  sea¬ 
ward  where  the  sun  was  going  down.  The 
Chinese  had  left  him  restless.  It  was  about 


Penniman  at  her  house — nothing  to  re¬ 
member  about  them  except  that  they 
found  a  world  to  laugh  at  together,  and  yet 
Hazlitt  didn’t  forget.  They  hadn’t  laughed 
so  well  in  his  own  bungalow  with  her  father 
a  difficult  third,  yet  afterward  Hazlitt 
sometimes  looked  at  the  place  where  she 
sat,  and  wished  her  back  again. 

Just  now  he  decided  not  to  dine  alone. 
He  told  Lu  Kik  to  draw  the  diimer  fires 
and  come  along  away  for  a  sail.  Lu’s 
three  serving-boys  were  to  keep  house 
alone. 

“Come  quickly  before  the  wind  dies 
down,”  Hazlitt  added. 

“Plenty  win’,”  said  Lu  Kik,  “but  no 
win’  come  back.” 

The  American  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  had  found  his  perfect  servant  in 
little  lost  Mortuagas,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  to  find  anything  good — “King  Cali¬ 
ban’s  town” — inert,  iniquitous,  com¬ 
pact. 

The  sun  went  down  like  a  red  sugar 
bowl.  Hazlitt  hadn’t  figured  just  what 
he  would  do  in  Mortuagas — possibly  play 
a  game  of  billiards  with  King  Caliban’s 
son,  Monte.  Marsh  Penniman  might  not 
thank  him  to  call  in  the  evening  without 
being  formally  urged;  still  the  .American 
was  a  bit  breathless  at  the  thought  of  see¬ 
ing  Martha  so  soon.  Black  Magic  was  at 
her  toppiest  under  the  full  steady  shove  of 
the  breeze.  Half-way  across  the  passage 
through  the  amethyst  dusk  Hazlitt  at 
length  saw  another  small  craft  headed  for 
them,  but  limp  and  helpless  as  a  pinned 
butterfly. 

Hazlitt  laughed  aloud.  It  was  Petm- 
man  and  his  daughter  coming  to  him. 
But  before  the  two  boats  were  athwart  the 
American  was  sorry  he  had  laughed. 
She  was  trying  to  smile,  but  the  face  was 
stricken,  and  the  old  English  trader  was 
leaning  back  in  the  stem,  apparently  help- 
less. 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  come,”  she  said 
breathlessly.  “We  had  to  steal  away.  My 
father  is  badly  wounded.” 

Hazlitt  now  saw  that  the  old  tradff 
could  not  speak — that  he  might  not  ^)e»k 
again.  He  left  Lu  Kik  with  Black 
and  joined  them  in  the  trader’s  boat.  It 
was  a  two  hours’  drag  back  to  Must^. 
a  teasing  tacking  torture,  Wore  they 
pa^ed  the  outer  rocks.  Hazlitt  poled  ® 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Lu  Kik,  who  ^ 
made  a  landing  some  moments  aheai  ha 
helpers  ready,  but  they  carried  a  dead  man 
up  to  the  bungalow. 
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/TTHERK  had  been  few  words  on  the  way 
1  over.  What  had  happened  was  as 
\-agueasit  was  ugly  in  HazUtt’s  mind.  He 
hadtaken  Martha  in  to  the  lamplight,  but 
die  would  not  sit  down. 

“I  can  not  stay  here — I  can  not  talk  in¬ 
doors!” 

“You’ll  know  if  there  is  anything  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  be  told  at  once.  If  there 
isn’t,  don’t  try  now,”  he  told  her. 

"You  must  know  what  there  is  to  know,” 
she  said. 

They  were  walking  down  on  the  shore — 
the  ni^t  breathless  even  by  the  water,  the 
little  harlxir  quiet  as  an  inland  lake. 

“Old  Caliban  has  come  to  my  father 
ewry  morning  for  a  week,”  she  was 
saying.  ‘‘Most  of  the  natives  follow  his  or¬ 
ders  blindly.  Each  day  my  father  has 
asked  me  to  come  over  here  to  you,  but  I 
would  not  leave  him.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  his  discussions  with  Caliban. 
Their  voices  were  always  low,  but  each  day 
my  father  s  eyes  were  more  fearful.  He 
b^ged  me  to  leave  secretly — to  come  to 
you— not  for  me  to  tarry  here,  but  to  have 
you  send  me  to  Singapore  or  Manila.” 

This  was  extraordiiury-  to  Hazlitt.  Pen- 
niman  was  a  strange  man,  the  wisdom  of 
■  whose  dealings  was  frequently  not  appar¬ 
ent  until  afterward.  He  had  lived  long 
in  Mortuagas,  a  hotbed  of  antagonistic 
forces,  yet  had  succeeded  until  the  time  of 
the  war  in  dealing  with  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  without  a  serious  breach 
for  years.  Aloreover,  he  had  kept  Mor¬ 
tuagas  in  something  like  integration  on  a 
commercial  basis,  against  the  whims  and 
greeds  of  the  foxy  old  chief  whose  native 
name  was  enough  like  “Caliban”  to  have 
merged  into  that  name  for  foreign  use. 

TTW.YS  declared  from  all  angles  that  no 
A  one  but  Penniman  could  have  handled  so 
well  the  situation  at  Mortuagas.  Copra, 
pearls,  tea  and  hemp,  the  products  of  half 
a  hundred  of  the  finest  bamboo-carvers  in 
the  Orient — all  these  had  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  first  through  Caliban,  and  then 
through  the  resident  trader.  The  old 
^f’s  wealth  was  a  subject  for  endless  con¬ 
jectures;  folds  on  folds  of  mystery  and  in¬ 
iquity  were  said  to  be  active  in  his  palace; 
certainly  his  little  island  city,  usually 
spoken  of  as  “Mort,”  was  a  budding  Bag¬ 
dad  for  ways  of  darkness  that  loved  dark¬ 
ness  for  its  own  sake,  and  cared  not  to  lead 
otherwise. 

Hazlitt’s  astonishment  did  not  lessen  that 
Penniman  had  thought  of  him  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  stress  of  his  daughter;  still  it  was 
btown  that  the  English  trader  was  not  well 
liked  by  the  few  foreigners  in  Mortuagas. 

"But  what  happened  to  your  father?” 
Hwlitt  asked. 

"I  do  not  know.  We  had  just  had  tea, 
and  I  left  him  below  in  the  library.  I  heard 
ni^  call  to  me.  He  did  not  cry  out  in 
•fij^t ;  it  was  not  like  alarm,  only  his  steady 
to  me.  I  found  him  uimble  to  speak, 
py  all  his  gestures  and  movements  he  was 
®  a  passion  to  get  me  away  from  Mort — 
to  Mve  me  come  to  you.” 

^HTiat  could  happen  to  hurt  you?” 

I  think  it  has  to  do  with  Caliban’s  son,” 
SM  answered.  “I  can  not  think  of  any- 
tning  else.  Caliban  has  not  been  dealing 
as  usual  through  my  father  for  many 
****’>  Itis  go-downs  are  full  of  products 
*nkh  he  will  not  dispose  of.  He  wanted 
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about  it.  He  knew  the  big  boy  called 
Monte — a  fat  brown  chap,  rather  remark¬ 
able  animal,  spoiled  as  an  Indian  prince, 
and  the  doting  dream  of  his  father.  The 
queer  element  to  the  American  was  that 
Monte  had  an  unmistakable  devotion  for 
him,  Hazlitt.  College  hadn’t  changed  the 
primitive  Malay  heart,  but  had  put  on 
most  of  the  Americanisms  that  Americans 
care  to  forget.  College  really  hadn’t 
touched  Monte’s  vapory,  perverted  mind, 
but  had  uncovered  in  certain  directions  a 
rather  marvelous  athlete  in  the  fat  boy. 

Martha  Penniman  tried  bravely  to  eat, 
but  Hazlitt  knew  that  it  would  be  merciful 
to  let  her  go.  He  walked  the  rooms  alone 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  she  had  left.  It 
was  as  if  connection  were  cut  off  between 
them,  heart  and  mind  moving  full-tilt  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  a  pain  about  it.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  laughing  girl  at  Mort 
and  the  white  face  of  the  woman  down  on 
the  shore  to-night.  Her  voice  seemed  still 
in  the  room;  at  times  her  hands  seemed  still 
on  his  arm.  He  had  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  in  mind  that  she  had  lost  her  father 
this  day.  She  made  so  little  of  the  usual 
forms  of  grief,  as  if  it  were  something  en¬ 
tirely  her  own  and  she  was  doing  her  best 
to  keep  it  so. 

A  suspicion  of  some  marvelous  courage 
about  her  dawned  upon  his  mind;  some¬ 
thing  that  only  great  events  or  rare  vision 
would  bring  out.  Moreover,  there  was 
something  so  indescribably  dear  about  her, 
and  about  having  her  here,  that  made  this 
night  different  from  all  the  nights  that  had 
gone. 

He  didn’t  sleep  for  hours,  and  awakened 
early.  Lu  Kik  was  about  his  work  and 
looked  pallid  and  drawn.  Hazlitt  kept 
very  still  about  the  house,  not  wishing  to 
disturb  his  guest;  glad  at  first  as  an  hour 
passed,  that  she  did  not  appear,  thinking 
she  must  be  resting.  The  morning  became 
full;  he  could  wait  no  longer  and  sent 
one  of  Lu  Kik’s  boys  to  knock  at  her 
door. 

There  was  no  answer.  Something  of  the 
truth  came  to  the  American  before  the 
Chinese  boy’s  second  knock.  He  hurried 
in.  She  had  been  taken  out  of  the  low 
open  window.  There  were  prints  of  many 
bare  feet  among  the  palm-fronds  outside. 


Nothing  had  ever  hit  him  like  this. 

It  became  momentarily  harder  to 
bear.  His  utter  worthlessness  as  a  guard¬ 
ian  began  as  a  sort  of  basic  drumming  mis¬ 
ery.  The  very  death-agonies  of  poor 
“Marsh”  Peimiman  had  been  focalized 
upon  his  daughter’s  reaching  this  house. 
In  the  first  darkness  she'had  been  whipped 
away  into  a  vortex  of  unnamable  dangers. 
He  recalled  the  unusual  pallor  of  exhaustion 
in  Lu  Kik’s  face  and  became  sick  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Lu  Kik  had  come  from  Mortua- 
gas.  Hazlitt  w’ent  into  his  own  quarters 
and  shut  the  door. 

All  his  loose  lazy  days  ran  before  him. 
He  really  had  gripped  nothing  heartily. 
Even  the  first  two  afternoons  with  Mart^ 
Penniman  they  had  found  only  the  world 
to  laugh  at  between  them.  Everything 
humorous  when  they  had  been  together; 
and  last  night  when  all  that  was  changed 
and  the  real  was  called,  if  ever  in  his  life,  he 
had  sent  her  off  to  bed  like  a  polite  host. 
He  had  walked  the  floor  outside  thinking 
W'hat  her  white  face  had  meant  to  him — to 


him,  Murray  Hazlitt,  personally — down  on 
the  shore,  and  the  misty  light  about  it. 

At  least  he  was  now  shocked  awake. 
Mortuagas  and  the  clustering  points  of  the 
Paloman  archipelago  were  suddenly  sinis¬ 
ter;  the  comic-opera  aspect  of  old  Caliban, 
his  palace,  his  city  and  his  son,  dissipated 
utterly.  Instead,  was  a  black  and  guileful 
Mohammedan  with  hundreds  of  men  and  a 
rich  island’s  wealth  behind  him — a  Malay 
chief  accustomed  to  getting  what  he 
wanted,  living  in  a  walled  palace,  in  a  city 
practically  his  own  and  sumptuotis  in  evil, 
as  any  teUer  of  tales  might  care  to  revel  in. 
In  the  palace  was  a  purdah,  long  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  whimsical  speculation.  It  might 
have  been  under  the  Pacific  for  all  the  for¬ 
eigners  had  learned  in  fifty  years.  Now 
her  words  came  back:  “I  thi^  it  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Caliban’s  son.” 

Hazlitt  strode  out  of  the  room  and 
caught  Lu  Kik  by  the  shoulders.  “What 
do  you  know  about  this?”  he  asked. 

“No  can  tell.” 

“You  heard  no  ^und  last  night?” 

“No  soun’ — no  soun’  las’  night.” 

Hazlitt  laughed,  but  it  was  from  bitter¬ 
ness  deep  within.  Nothing  could  be 
gained  roughing  it  with  Lu  Kik.  One  does 
not  deal  with  an  Oriental  in  that  way.  If 
three  years  had  not  taught  him  whether 
this  Chinese  were  white  or  black  inside,  he 
was  not  apt  to  force  the  truth  now  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  imp)eriousness. 

“Have  you  asked  your  yellow'  boys?” 

“No.” 

“Do  that  now,  Lu,”  Hazlitt  said  quietly. 
“We’re  in  trouble.  You  and  I  must  stand 
together.  Ask  question  from  house-boys, 
then  see  what  natives  know.  Forget 
kitchen  to-day — I  say  forget.” 

“I  see.” 

From  the  palm-fronds  at  the  low  win¬ 
dow  of  the  room  Martha  Penniman  had 
occupied  for  a  little  time  tracks  of  bare  feet 
led  to  the  sea.  The  tide  was  in  now,  but  a 
boat  had  doubtless  landed  from  Mortua¬ 
gas.  Color  surged  up  in  Hazlitt’s  face. 
None  but  Caliban’s  orders  had  worked 
here.  Caliban  had  acted  quickly.  But 
why  had  she  been  so  silent  and  why  had 
Caliban  permitted  her  to  leave  Mort? 

They  couldn’t  have  carried  her  away 
sleeping. 

They  couldn’t  have  surprised  her  before 
she  could  utter  a  single  sound.  He  hadn’t 
been  fifty  feet  away;  most  of  the  night  he 
had  been  unable  to  sleep.  Caliban  was 
used  to  getting  what  he  wanted.  If  he 
wanted  this  white  girl  for  his  son,  to  bring 
the  blood  of  the  Aryan  world  to  his  sorry 
Malay  line — Hazlitt’s  throat  tightened — 
certa^y  Caliban  had  made  a  good  start. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  white 
nun  realized  he  was  alone.  The  need  of 
one  single  human  being  to  stand  by  came 
over  him  like  a  surge.  If  he  could  only  be 
sure  of  Lu  Kik!  Hazlitt’s  face  looked 
gray  and  haggard  imder  the  tan.  His  lips 
moved.  “And  talk  about  being  alone,” 
he  muttered,  as  he  thought  of  Martha  Pen¬ 
niman  and  the  walled  palace  by  the  sea. 

Lu  Kik’s  soft  shufiSc  was  now  heard  out¬ 
side. 

“What  did  you  find  out?”  Hazlitt  asked. 
“House-boy  know  nothing — one,  two, 
three  all  sleep.” 

Lu  inclined  hTs  face  to  his  right  palm, 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  dropped  his 
smoothed  lids  to  indicate  deep  bylo. 

“And  the  natives?” 


“No  hear.  Natives  eat  snake  by  roas’- 
fire.  Sleep  all  day.” 

Lu  meant  that  the  natives  of  Littk 
Mustaree  had  indulged  in  a  big  roast  the 
night  before,  and  would  steep  the  dock 
around.  He  had  not  intended  to  convey 
that  they  ate  snake-meat,  but  rather  that 
they  had  gorged  as  snakes  do.  % 
“How  did  you  miss  all  this,  Lu?’* 
“Alle-same,  Mister  Hazli’.  No  hear.” 
One  couldn’t  get  past  that.  Lu  addri 
shamelessly,  “AIm  Uttle  Looie  sleep  by 
smoke-smoke.” 

No  more  to  be  said  on  that.  An  opium 
relaxation  was  enou^  to  leave  the  best  ser¬ 
vant  aged  and  pallid. 

“What  do  you  think  happened  to  Miss 
Penniman,  Lu?” 

“Miss  Pennima’ — she  take  to  purdah.” 
“Carried  away  to  purdah?” 

Lu  bowed. 

“Whose?” 

“King  Caliban.” 

Hazlitt  cleared  his  throat.  “Forhimself?” 
Lu  smiled  familia-ly  at  life  at  large,  sig¬ 
nifying  that  a  harem  was  a  mere  matter  of 
vanity  to  old  Caliban  in  his  wiser  years. 
“But  for  whom?” 

“Present  for  Monte-boy.” 

This  was  unexpected.  Lu  Kik  rarely  gos¬ 
siped.  It  tallied  c.\actly  with  Hazlitt’s 
idea,  but  was  a  good  deal  uglier  coming  flat 
like  this  from  his  servant.  Hazlitt  stood 
still  in  the  room  looking  at  the  wall  If 
there  were  guile  in  the  Oriental’s  heart,  it 
was  deeper  and  more  dangerous  than  he 
thought.  The  .American  was  crushed 
with  doubt.  His  need  for  this  one  yellow 
man  was  past  words.  He  spoke  after  a 
minute. 

“You  think  Caliban  killed  Marsh  Penni¬ 
man  to  get  Miss  Martha?” 

“No  kill  all  for  that.” 

“For  what,  Lu?” 

“Marsh  Pennima’  get  in  way.” 

“In  the  way  of  Caliban?” 

“In  way  of  trade  monee,  in  way  of  trade 
goods.  Marsh  Pennima’  try  to  be  king. 
King  Caliban  get  tired.” 

.Again  Hazlitt’s  surprise  was  not  at  the 
news,  but  that  his  Chinese  was  so  versed  in 
these  affairs.  Penniman’s  honest  but  as¬ 
tute  method  had  long  narrowed  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  island  leader. 

“Marsh  Pennima’  no  go  one  way;  Cali¬ 
ban  take  ’nother  way,”  Lu  added  expUdtlj'. 

“But  the  daughter - ” 

“Monte  want  her.” 

“Then  it  was  Monte,  and  not  the  father, 
who  was  back  of  the  silent  party  that 
landed  here  last  night?” 

Lu  shook  his  head  wearily.  “Monte 
boy  no  push  big  cart.” 

Hazlitt  saw  that  Miss  Peimiman  played 
but  a  secondary  part  in  Caliban’s  sdieme. 
according  to  Lu  Kik;  that  the  Malay’s  main 
business  was  to  do  aw'ay  with  her  father^ 
Also  Hazlitt  saw  that  Lu  had  small  aka  of 
Monte’s  acumen  or  prowess. 

“But  if  Caliban  wanted  the  daughter  at 
all,  why  did  he  let  her  get  away  from 
Mort  yesterday?  Why  did  he  let  her  get 
to  sea  with  her  father?” 

“No  want  native-men  to  think;  no  want 
foreign-men  to  see.  No  like  wi’  dayli^t. 

“You  mean  he  would  rather  take  a 
chance  on  following  her  here  than  to  detain 
her  in  his  own  city?”  „ 

Lu  bowed.  “Sure,  safe  way  come  here. 
“It  certainly  proved  so,”  Hazbtt  sw 
softly.  “Thanks,  Lu.  I’m  going  over  to 
Mort.” 
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The  Oriental  salaamed,  then  held  out  a 
bog-nailed  left  hand.  “You  go  Mort. 
You  no  come  back  to-ni’.”  Lu  looked  sick 
and  sad. 

“I  count  on  being  back  to-night .  \\Tiy 
not?” 

“No find  Miss  Pennima’.  No  come  back.” 

“I  may  have  a  little  luck.  Lu.” 

“Old  Chino  know.  Little  Looie  know, 
little  Looie  no  go  home  China.  Go  way 
down.” 

He  made  the  sign  of  his  body  being 
deeply  buried. 

“Not  so  bad  as  that.” 

“yttle  Looie  no  go  home  China;  three 
babies  no  more  see;  much  safe  monee,  no 
roore  spend.” 

Lu  appeared  to  be  faintly  sympathetic 
with  his  own  fate  and  its  details  unfolding 
now  m  mind. 

“Stick  to  me— I’ll  see  you  home  safe,” 
Hazlitt  said. 

“Little  Looie  stick  al’  li’.  Catfoot  three 
years.  Stiok  al’  li’.  Stick  in  groimd.” 

“Tlon’t  be  a  morgue,  Lu.  Stand  by.” 

^  long,”  said  Lu. 

Hazlitt  had  a  sudden  inner  prompting  to 
lake  the  yellow  man  along.  If  Lu  Kik 
*ere  to  throw  him  in  a  crisis,  it  were  better 
to  know  at  once. 

IV 

facts  loomed.  Though  there  had 
been  no  sound  from  Martha  Penni- 
®an,  Hazlitt  was  certain  that  old  Caliban 
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had  no  use  for  a  dead  girl;  second,  action 
and  not  words  must  bring  out  the  status 
of  Lu  Kik.  the  golden  chef.  Hazlitt  real¬ 
ized  that  he  must  play  the  game  alone 
until  events  proved  that  he  had  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  in  the  old  Chinese;  must  play 
the  g'ame  alone,  for  that  matter,  against  the 
whole  archipelago. 

They  stocked  the  little  yacht  and  were  at 
sea  by  mid-forenoon.  Three  hours  later 
the  Chinese  made  fast  at  the  stone  steps  of 
the  water-front  and  the  .\merican  went 
alone  up  into  the  city.  Within  ten  minutes 
he  felt  the  light  touch  of  a  very  thick  and 
heavy  hand.  This  was  the  queerest  thing 
about  Monte  Caliban.  His  movements 
were  light  as  a  child’s,  his  body  that  of  a 
stalled  ox.  At  least  two,  possibly  three, 
Hazlitts  might  have  been  belted  together 
in  young  Monte’s  girth,  and  yet  his  ankles 
had  an  actual  twinkle  when  he  danced  or 
played.  At  teimis  and  billiards  and  high- 
diving  there  was  a  careless  grace  about  this 
barrel  of  a  boy  that  one  never  forgot,  and 
the  source  of  charm  was  real,  because  he 
hadn’t  the  remotest  sense  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  his  performance. 

His  agility  of  body  was  altogether  of  an 
animal  sort  and  there  was  not,  so  far  as 
any  one  knew,  the  remotest  trace  of  moral 
stiffening  in  his  make-up.  In  fact,  he  was 
a  study  of  shallowness,  and  the  feeling 
about  him  warned  one  instantly  of  s<Hne 
close-to-the-surface  perversion.  Monte 
was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  his  attachment 
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for  Hazlitt,  who  possibly  repiesented  to 
him  all  that  he  had  known  and  missed  out 
of  Europe  and  the  States.  Still  it  was  like 
dealing  with  a  fine  but  treacherous  cat 
creature  to  play  with  Caliban’s  son,  and 
the  .\merican  invariably  found  himself  in 
trouble  with  others,  as  well  as  his  own  un¬ 
obtrusive  standaids  of  life,  after  a  day  with 
the  old  chief’s  pride  and  heir. 

Hazlitt  winced  imder  the  hand  now,  and 
disliked  himself  because  the  feeling  was  so 
strong.  He  was  always  joined  in  Mortua- 
gas  like  this.  No  matter  from  what  angle 
of  the  water-front  he  entered,  rarely  ten 
minutes  passed  before  Monte  found  him. 
It  was  as  if  the  whole  town  were  on  the 
watc^h,  and  yet  the  American  had  not  so  far 
asked  young  Caliban  over  to  Mustaree. 

“Bill’ards?”  Monte  asked,  holding  up  his 
right  hand  and  softly  turning  the  wrist. 
“Not  now,  Monte.” 

“Tennis?” 

“I  can’t,  to-day.” 

“Have  tffin — come  now.” 

Hazlitt  had  a  queer  impulse  to  accept. 

1  here  was  no  place  fit  to  eat,  from 
Monte’s  standpoint,  other  than  his  father’s 
house,  and  Hazlitt,  who  had  hated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  formerly,  suddenly  wanted  to  go  to 
the  palace  now.  M  onte’s  carriage  was  follow¬ 
ing,  as  they  talked  together.  1  hey  were 
driven  up  the  hill  presently  to  the  great 
walled  grounds  overlooking  the  sea.  Hazlitt 
spoke  of  the  death  of  “Marsh”  Penniman. 

“Hah,  I  did  not  know.  My  father  will 
be  sad  to  hear.” 

It  did  not  sound  or  appear  as  if  there 
could  be  guile  in  the  young  man’s  head. 
The  carriage  was  sickly  with  perfume  to 
Hazlitt,  and  fanned  an  inner  flame. 

“My  father  knew  that  he  had  gone  to 
sea,  but  not  that  he  die.” 

Hazlitt  did  not  answer. 

“My  father  and  he  were  old  friends,” 
Monte  went  on.  “We  are  seriously  hurt  to 
hear.” 

Monte’s  voice  was  low  and  easy.  He 
seemed  full  of  pleasure  to  have  found  Haz¬ 
litt  again.  His  pleasure  was  always  used 
in  the  present  never  as  an  anticipation. 
He  sprawled  in  the  cushions,  breathed 
audibly  and  talked — life  to  him  a  circle  of 
soft  sensations.  Most  of  the  things  which 
white  men  would  have  considered  vices 
were  sort  of  rhythmically  rooted  in  his 
being.  He  used  life  to  the  full,  knowing 
no  reactions  nor  stirrings  to  attainment. 
Hazlitt  possibly  represented  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  he  could  not  have  all  he 
wanted. 

Monte  had  had  a  set  of  tennis-courts 
made  in  the  palace-grounds  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  college.  It  was  one  of  Hazlitt’s 
queerest  sensations  the  first  time  he  played 
the  game  with  young  Caliban.  The  vast 
bulk  of  a  boy  ^un  and  bowled  across  the 
turf — astonishing  speed,  no  particular 
waste  effort  about  it,  except  in  empty 
laughter. 

TiflSn  in  the  soft  dusks  of  a  hall  walled 
with  peacock  feathers.  In  the  open  en¬ 
trance  an  elephant’s  hide  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  It  was  tied  like  a  great  bag  and 
filled  with  smaller  leather  b^  containing 
the  essential  oils  of  the  world  which  breathed 
different  perfumes  with  every  breeze. 
Hazlitt  had  never  been  in  this  part  of  the 
palace  before,  and  saw  they  had  come  be¬ 
cause  it  was  cooler  than  outdoors.  Monte 
explained  that  the  elephant  bag  had  hung 
in  the  home  of  his  fathers  for  hundreds  of 
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years.  Every  first-born  son  of  the  line  man  doubtless  was  held.  One  never  saw  the  the  surface  habit  or  naanner  of  the  boy.  It 
who  was  to  take  the  place  of  his  father  as  women  in  this  house.  He  had  a  curiously  wasn’t  good  honest  savage  that  was  left 
chief  opened  the  bag  when  he  became  a  freshened  interest  in  the  creature  across  the  that  was  the  startling  part.  ’ 

man  and  restored  some  of  the  oils.  If  he  table.  Something  of  the  savage  was  left  “You  won’t  be  left  alone  too  long, 
had  been  a  good  boy  and  the  people  found  in  the  younger  Caliban’s  dining  counte-  Monte.  Get  a  grip  on  youraelf.  It’s  a 
no  fault  with  him,  the  elder  son  was  al-  nance — somethingof  the  primitive,  too,  that  game,  man.  You’re  all  the  stake  I  have  to 
low'ed  to  bring  some  oil  of  the  sacred  lotus,  college  life  had  not  cast  out — hearty  man-  play  with.  It  may  not  take  long;  that  just 
“Have^you  been  a  good  boy,  Monte?’’  ners  of  assimilation  which  suggested  still  depends  on  how  much  your  father  cares  for 

“Hah,  yes.  The  people  have  no  fault  more  remote  coral  strands  to  Hazlitt’s  you - ’’ 

with  me.  They  say  I  am  good  if  not  w  ist.  fancy  arid  made  the  perfect  flannels  and  Words  stopped.  The  hulk  of  a  boy  dkl 
My  father  is  lx)th  good  andwse.”  flowing  scarf  markedly  out  of  place.  But  not  think  of  flight  or  escape.  Hazlitt  was 

-Hazlitt  held  tight  his  mirth.  Some  Monte  was  at  home.  There  was  some-  seized  with  a  mania  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
might  have  escaped  in  the  glance  of  his  thing  in  his  bearing  toward  his  father  with-  Lu  Kik  was  outside  the  door  and  entered, 
eye,  yet  no  shaft  ever  penetrated.  Monte  in  these  walls  that  Hazlitt  had  not  noted  taking  his  place  betw'een  them.  Monte 
had  even  forgotten  what  he  said.  A  ser-  outside.  .\ll  contacts  of  the  Westeiii  raised  himself  from  the  table  by  his  hands, 
vant  came  with  a  message 'to  the  boy.  world  had  failed  to  change  the  boy’s  at-  “I’ve  started  something,  Lu,”  Hadiit 

“It  is  from  my  father,”  Monte  said,  titude  toward  old  King  Caliban,  at  least  said  with  an  embarrassed  laugh.  “The  big 
“He  wishes  to  see  you  to-morrow  at  ten.  within  the  palace  grounds.  fellow-’s  been  locked  up  somewhere  before 

You  will  stay  with  me  until  you  see  my  and  he’s  gone — ^well,  as  you  sec  him - ” 

father?”  ‘  T^'ONTE  sailed  a  boat,  as  he  did  other  Lu  Kik  pressed  Monte  back  into  his 

“I  had  not  planned  to  be  in  Mortuagas  physical  things,  with  deftness  and  chair,  saying  gently:  “Monte  no  be  ’fraid. 

to-morrow.  Can  he  not  see  me  now  after  grace.  The  American,  much  at  sea,  often  his  Little  Looie  good  to  Monte  al’  li’.  Looic 
tifiin?”  own  pilot,  learned  certain  niceties  of  hand-  know' Monte  from  little  boy.  Have  good 

“Oh,  no,”  Monte  said.  “But  I  can  see  ling  his  most  familiar  craft  that  afternoon,  time--old  Chino  and  Monte-boy.” 

you  any  time.”  but  all  the  time  there  was  a  drum  of  deep  This  talk  went  on.  Monte’s  affection 

Hope  was  hard  to  grip  in  this  atmos-  thinking  in  his  head.  It  was  not  until  for  the  white  man_  haft  changed  to  horror, 
phere;  even  American  luck  seemed  hope-  supjjer  that  he  decided  just  how  to  put  in  but  he  seemed  to  find  hop)e  in  the  Chinese, 
less  against  the  impressiveness  of  life  here,  action  the  thing  that  had  come.  Lu  Kik  Hazlitt  could  draw  only  added  suspicion  in 
Still  Hazlitt  sought  doggedly  to  keep  to-  had  serv'ed  and  served  again.  Hazlitt  sent  this;  that  there  rmght  be  something  be- 
gether  the  vestiges  of  his  power  to  cope  him  away  and  turned  to  his  guest.  tween  the  two  he  did  not  know.  So  much 

alone  for  Martha  Penniman.  Possibly  “Monte,  I  haven’t  a  thing  against  you.  depended  upon  his  ^rvant,  and  there  was 
because  he  sought  so  well  in  the  midst  of  You  w'on’t  like  it,  but  I’ve  got  to  keep  you  nothing  like  fuU  faith  in  his  heart.  He 

secret  and  subtle  forces,  a  thought  came  to  here  in  Mustaree.”  took  Lu  Kik  aside,  e.xplaining  that  he  was 

him  at  this  moment.  It  was  sheerest  au-  The  big  face  before  him  turned  blue-sick,  off  at  once  for  Mortuagas  again  t^  ni^t; 
dacity.  Monte’s  voice  was  still  a  soft  It  wasn’t  like  a  boy  or  a  man,  but  like  an  that  Caliban,  missing  his  son,  might  pos- 
drawl  in  his  ears.  Hazlitt  had  not  heard  imbecile.  It  took  Hazlitt  by  the  throat  sibly  send  ov'er  a  boat  to  Mustaree;  that 
the  recent  words.  for  an  instant;  then  filled  him  with  irrita-  Monte  must  be  hidden  away  somewhere 

tion  rather  than  pity.  on  this  island. 


“/^H,  I  say,  Monte,”  he  interrupted,  “I 
might  come  to-morrow,  but  I  must  go 
back  to  Mustaree  to-night.  Perhaps  you 
would  make  the  sail  with  me,  and  we’ll  have 
supper  together.” 

“Hah — pleased,”  said  Monte. 

A  minute  later  he  bent  fonvard  whisper¬ 
ing:  “But  we — do  not  tell.  M>'  father 
would  not  let  me  go  without  servants.” 

TiflSn — a  long  and  elaborate  experience 
in  which  Hazlitt  studied  the  open  parts  of 
the  establishment  in  which  Martha  Penni- 


“Oh,  come  now,  Monte,  I’m  not  going  to 
kill  you.  You’ve  been  so  square  and  de¬ 
cent.  I  have  to  tell  you  exactly  what  I’m 
going  to  do - ” 

“You  won’t  shut  me  up  here  and  go 
away?  You  won’t  leav'C  me  shut  up  alone 
and  go  away?” 

He  was  like  a  child  who  had  been  terribly 
punished  and  threatened  with  the  same- 
punishment  again.  The  effect  upon  Haz¬ 
litt  was  intolerable.  .  Plait  and  polish  dis¬ 
appeared  as  if  they  had  never  been  even  in 


(Continued  on  page  go) 


AV  the  vast  poundage  was  soft  and  sick  to-day.  It  lay  fiat.  Caliban  had  been  brought  to  audience  at  this  unprecedented 

hour  through  the  great  pain  of  hit  heart. 


Q« 
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By  Arthur  Crahh 


ISAM  Here  U  another  of  the  •torie*  we  promiaed  you — by  the  man  who  haa  put  a  whole  community 

HICKS  ^  fiction  map  in  three  abort  yeara.  Hia  “Sam  Hicka”  pretenda  in  “Queer  Buaineaa”  to 

know  aomething  of  women.  In  the  next  atory,  Sam  aeta  himaelf  againat  a  friend’a  moat 
spectable  remarkable  hunch. 

»married 

man,  with  a  more  than  respectable  with  all  respect  and  affection,  propose - 

wife  and  seveii  absolutely  not  respectable  She  (interrupting,  but  not  knowing  that 
(jiiklTen.  But  it  wasn’t  always  thus!  Work-  she  is  doing  so):  I  can  not  but  agree  with 
ing  backward,  first  I  didn’t  have  any  chil-  you,  and  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  purity  of 
dren  irfiatever,  next  I  didn’t  have  Molly,  your  character  and  the  charm  of  your 
ind  last  I  wasn’t  respectable.  On  the  personality,  not  to  mention  the  depth  of 


with  all  respect  and  affection,  propose - 

She  (interrupting,  but  not  knowing  that 
she  is  doing  so) :  I  can  not  but  agree  with 


put  a  whole  community  That  makes 
in  “Queer  BusineM”  to  four  complete 
igainst  a  friend’a  moat  women  and 
Alice  was  surely 
that,  all  right. 

Furthermore,  she  had  more  beaus  than 
four  times  forty  girk  could  possibly  use, 
and  most  of  them  were  suitors.  Those 


you,  and  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  purity  of  beaus  ran  from  my  own  Dix,  alat  four,  up 
your  character  and  the  charm  of  your  to  Henry  Swift,  atat  one  hundred  and 
personality,  not  to  mention  the  depth  of  four  plus  or  minus,  and  a  grand  mixture 
your  intellect,  I  willingly  accept  your  most  they  were.  How  on  earth  Alice  was  go- 


other  hand,  Molly  has  always  been  more  your  intellect,  I  willingly  accept  your  most  they  were.  How  on  earth  Alice  was  go- 
than  respectable,  and  so  it  comes  about  complimentary  offer.  (She  holds  the  tips  ing  to  get  them  all  to  stand  still  long 
that  Molly  and  I  don’t  always  agree  on  all  of  her  fingers  toward  him.  He  rises,  bows,  enough  for  her  to  get  a  good  look  at 


that  Molly  and  I  don’t  always  agree  on  all  of  her  fingers  toward  him.  He  rises,  bows, 
matters  pertaining  to  existence  and  general  kisses  them  and  sits  down  again.) 


conduct  before  marriage. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  always  agree  with 
Molly  on  matters  pertaining  to  family  life, 
politics,  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera — after  marriage. 


them  and  select  one  to  keep,  I  don’t 
know.  \  small  boy  entering  the  village 


WHAT  Molly  doesn’t  know  about  pre-  grocer\’-store  will  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
engagement  goings  on  would  fill  a  box  of  lollypops  and  be  content,  but  the 
bookcase,  and  nobody’s  gladder  of  that  same  boy  turned  loose  in  one  of  our  city 
selfsame  fact  than  I,  Sam  Hicks;  but  just  candy-stores  would  have  a  terrible  time 


Itpays.  Again, on  the  third  hand,  having  thesame,  I  do  like  to  ruffle  Molly  Hicks  once  deciding  what  to  put  hLs  money  on. 
known  her  only  five  years  before  my  in  a  while  on  a  quiet  evening  when  nobody  Now  it  happen^  that  Miss  Noye 


marriage  and  twelve  thereafter,  I  don’t 
know  Molly  very  well,  yet. 

It  smnetimes  happens  that  I  am  able  to 
tease  Molly  a  little,  about  things  pertaining 
to  pre-wedding  days,  until  Molly  finds  out 
that  I  am  teasing  her  and  then  I  have  to 
stop.  One  of  the  teasing  fields  I  love  to 
wander  in,  is  what  perfectly  nice  girls  do 
before  they  are  engaged  and  how  they 
bring  about  the  engagements.  Molly  has 
rather  narrow  views  on  the  subject. 

Although  she  would  admit,  I  am  sure. 


but  us  two  are  beside  the  fire,  and  she 
wiggles  nearer  and  nearer  my  book,  which 
same  I’m  reading  in  my  comer  of  the 
couch,  and  finally  closes  it  gently  but 


Now  it  happened  that  Miss  Noyes  and 
my  own  Molly  Hicks  were  bosom  friends; 
they  hobnobb^  together  much  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  each  had  an  abiding 
respect  and  affection  for  the  other,  which 


firmly  and — and — what’s  that  got  to  do  was  complimentary  to  me,  when  you  come 


with  the  story? 

What  story?  Why,  the  story  of  the 
lady  and  gent  who  are  living  in  harmony, 
coinfort  and  happiness  a  door  or  so  down 
the  street,  and  who,  according  to  my  ideas, 
\vill  keep  on  so  doing  always. 

The  lady,  wife  and  mother  was,  when 


that  she  wandered  from  the  fold  a  little  the  story  began.  Miss  Alice  Noyes,  and  so 
in  the  tactics  which  she  pursued  in  con-  far  as  my  non-respectable,  unmarried 
suminating  our  agreement  to  wed,  and  has  experience  went,  Alice  made  up  into  the 
ever  since  enjoyed  privately  the  resulting  finest  pre-marriage  woman  I  ever  saw. 


sensation  of  deviltry,  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  following  closely 


She  was  tall  and  dark,  with  coloring  that  city  candy-store  putting  his  money 
made  October  foliage  look  like  a  chromo,  back  in  his  pocket  and  saying,  “I  don’t  see 


to  think  of  it,  both  in  my  respectable  mar¬ 
ried  and  non-respectable  unmarried  as¬ 
pects.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  who 
could  equal  those  two  in  their  respective 
classes. 

One  day  I  asked  Molly  why  .Alice  didn’t 
get  married. 

“The  right  man  hasn’t  come  along, 
that’s  all,”  Molly  said  calmly. 

C.AN  you  imagine  the  small  boy  in  the 
city  candy-store  putting  his  money 


expresses  her  idea  of  how  an  engagement  and  a  figure  that  made  Venus  look  like  a 
should  be  achieved:  scrub  lady.  The  teeth  of  her  were  white 

She:  Do  you  find  that  chair  entirely  and  even,  her  lips  red  rose-petak,  and  her 
comfortable?  eves  made  even  me  out  mv  hand  over  mine 


and  a  figure  that  made  Venus  look  like  a  anything  here  I  like?”  You  can’t.  Neither 
scrub  lady.  The  teeth  of  her  were  white  could  I  see  anything  in  Alice  not  being 
and  even,  her  lips  red  rose-petak,  and  her  able  to  discover  the  right  man  in  the 


mfortable?  eyes  made  even  me  put  my  hand  over  mine  crowd  hovering  about — all  the  men  in  our 

He:  Entirely  so,  thank  you.  As  we  and  say,  “Take  ’em  off  me,  Alice,  me  child,  town  and  the  towns  around  and  the  huge 

were  saying,  it  k  impossible  to  believe  that  I’ve  troubles  enough  as  it  is.”  .And  her  city  of  Alden  were  in  that  crowd. 

Van  Movingwagon  ever  intended  to  say  complexion!  “It’s  youth,  Sam,’ 


that  duty  lay  in  the  path  of  pleasure,  but 
rather  that  pleasure  k,  and  of  necessity 
must  be,  a  stumbling-block — or  better. 


said.  Maybe  it  was  youth,  but  to  me  it 
looked  more  like  a  mixture  of  cream, 
cherries,  velvet,  peaches  with  the  blcwm 


perh^,  a  pit,  on  the  road  to  our  higher  on  ’em,  and  those  early  pink-and-white  of  ’em  do — that  can. 


“Besides,”  Molly  went  on,  “girk  don’t 
have  to  get  married  to  be  happy,  nowa¬ 
days.” 

“Nevertheless,”  says  I,  “I  notice  most 


destiny. 

She:  Unquestionably,  and  have  we  not 
Oldtruckhorse’s  deduction  that  pride  can 


apples  that  grew  on  my  chUdhcxxl’s  farm. 

And  if  you’ll  believe  me,  that  girl,  with 
her  face  and  shape,  didn’t  chatter;  she 


Molly  k  always  ready  to  stick  up  for  the 
female  race  and  did  this  time,  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  thresh  out  that  argument 


no  more  become  secondary  to  ambition  didn’t  talk  much  at  all;  she  always  seemed  here. 

than  that  ambition  can  give  way  to  soul  if  to  be  just  about  to  say  something  and  “AVhy  doesn’t  she  take  Billy  Wood?” 


swxess  k  to  be  truly  success? 

He:  Exactly.  And  your  reference  to 
sottl  gives  me  courage  and  prompts  me  to 


didn’t.  But  at  that,  she  talked  enough;  I  suggested. 


when  she  said  anything  it  counted. 


Molly  sat  on  that  idea  emphatically. 


If  a  chemkt  had  made  a  quantitative  and  said  that  Franck  Roach  stood  far 


oentwn  to  you  a  subject  which  has  for  analysk  of  Miss  Alice  Noyes,  the  report  more  chance. 


some  time  past  had  my  most  serious  con-  would  have  been  something  like  thk: 
sneration. 


Ste:  Pray  tell  me  of  it. 

He:  It  k  that  you  and  I  have  found  our- 
sHyes  so  far  in  accord  on  all  matters  of 
sotious  moment,  that  it  seems  that  our 
MMoation  for  all  time  could  not  but  result 
®  our  mutual  benefit,  providing,  as  it 
*ould,  many  hours  of  uninterrupted  oppor- 
tumty  for  self-improvement.  I  therefore, 
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“Want  to  bet  on  that?”  said  I. 

“How  are  you  going  to  decide  it?” 

“If  she  takes  Billy,  I  win;  if  she  takes 
Frank,  you  win.” 

“Suppose  she  doesn’t  marr>'  either?” 

“Bet’s  off,”  I  said,  and  then  I  saw  a 
chance  for  a  sporting  proposition.  “Molly, 
me  dear,”  quoth  I,  “I’ll  tell  you  what 
we’ll  do — we’ll  choose  up  sides,  like  ’twas 
done  when  we  w’ere  children.  Frank’s  on 
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your  side,  Billy’s  on  mine — it’s  your  next 
choice.” 

“What’s  the  bet?”  Molly  demanded. 

“Satisfaction  of  winning,”  I  said. 

“Umph,”  sniffed  Molly,  “I  suppose  you 
think  you’ll  win.” 

“Sure  I  will,  unless  you  pick  my  man.” 

“I’ll  let  you  pick  five  first,”  Molly 
said,  and  I  looked  at  Molly  closely. 

“Have  you  any  advance  information?” 
I  asked. 

“Do  I  usually  cheat?” 

'T^ERE  wasn’t  any  good  answer  to  that, 
A  so  I  got  a  pad  and  wrote  down  my 
names.  The  list  was  this,  the  notes  added 
being  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  know  the  gentlemen  as  well  as 
Molly  and  I  did; 

William  W’ood,  Harvard,  tackle,  catcher, 
rich,  good-looking,  reputable  and  brilliant. 

Arthur  Bent,  Harvard,  guard,  shot- 
putter,  poor,  go^-looking,  reputable,  bril¬ 
liant  enough. 

John  Castle,  Yale,  pitcher,  famous, 
famous  golfer,  rich,  homely,  fairly  reput¬ 
able  and  no  brains. 

Hugh  Williams,  non-col.,  amateur  boxer, 
poor,  reputable,  medium  good-looking 
and  ditto  intelligent. 

James  Breeze,  Princeton,  end,  first  base, 
poor,  reputable,  homely,  slow-going  but 
persistent  and  deep  rather  than  brilliant. 

“Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Molly. 
“You’ve  chosen  a  lot  of  bruisers.  They’re 
all  over  six  feet  and  not  one  of  them  is  the 
ttpe  that  Alice  likes.” 

“Ver>'  well,”  said  1,  “choose  your  five. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this —  If  I  were 
courtin’  Miss  Noyes  I’d  go  after  her  with  a 
club  in  one  hand  and  brass  knuckles  in  the 
other  and  a  rope  handy  to  tie  her  with 
while  she  answered  the  minister  in  the 
affirmative.  She’s  been  the  queen  of  the 
alley  and  the  whole  cheese  so  long  she’d 
welcome  a  change.  She  needs  a  lord  and 
master  with  a  real  punch.” 

“Sam!”  cried  Molly,  “what  language!” 
And  then  she  said  a  few  other  things  on 
the  subject  which  were,  or  rather  are, 
neither  interesting  nor  important. 

It  was  entirely  evident  that  Molly  had 
no  respect  whatever  for  my  ideas  as  to 
what  sort  of  man  .\lice  would  marr>', 
or  for  that  matter,  what  sort  of  man  any 
nice  intelligent  girl  would  many.  She 
reached  for  my  pad  and  pencil  and  wrote 
and  said: 

“Francis  Roach.” 

“He’s  a  nice,  amiable  boy,”  I  said, 
“but  he’s  too  polite  and  not  boss  enough 
for  Alice.” 

“Barklie  Wentworth,  Jr.,”  wrote  Molly, 
ignoring  my  remarks. 

“You’re  insulting  her,”  I  said  mildly. 
“If  Alice  marries  that  little  runt  I’ll 
never  forgive  her.” 

“He’s  a  gentleman,  enormously  rich, 
very  pleasant  and  socially  he’s - ” 

“A  little  runt,”  I  interrupted.  “Can 
you  imagine  her  holding  him  in  her  lap 
and  lovin’  him?” 

“Just  because  you’re  big  you  needn’t 
think  that - ” 

“G’wan  wid  yer,  why  didn’t  you  marr>’ 
the  little  professor?” 

Molly  decided,  as  she  had  many  times 
before,  that  that  was  enough  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  and  said;  “Theodore  Meigs.” 

“Why  Teddy,  when  she  can  get  better 
music  out  of  a  phonograph?  Can  you  see 
Alice  taking  off  Teddy’s  muffler  and 


wristlets  and  arctics  some  nice  warm  day 
and  telling  him  to  be  a  man?” 

“It  would  be  better  if  you  wore  your 
arctics  oftener,”  said  Molly. 

“Exactly!”  I  exclaimed.  “That’s  the 
proper  wifely  attitude — you  want  to  be 
able  to  mother  the  darling,  not  to  have  to 
keep  him  from  being  effeminate.” 

“Archie  Wrenn,”  said  Molly,  in  a  tone 
which  made  me  suspect  I’d  shaken  her 
faith  in  Teddy  somewhat. 

“You’re  getting  warmer,”  I  said.  “My 
only  reason  for  leaving  him  off  my  list  was 
that  he’s  too  wrapped  up  in  other  things 
like  business,  hunting,  yachts  and  the  like, 
to  give  Alice  the  time  she’ll  need.  She 
ought  to  be  spanked  Mondays,  W’ednes- 
days  and  Fridays  and  loved  to  pieces  the 
other  days,  if  she’s  to  be  happy.  Archie 
would  steer  a  middle  coiu^  and  she’d  be 
bored  to  death.  However,  time  will  tell. 
You’ve  got  your  five  candidates.  Besides 
the  moral  satisfaction  I’ll  put  a  couple  of 
pair  of  silk  stockings  on  it,  against  a  pair  of 
golf  stockings,  home  made.” 

The  trouble  with  betting  with  Molly  is 
that  we  have  one  family  fund  and  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  which  of  us 
pays  the  bills;  likewise  Molly  would  get 
her  silk  stockings  and  I’d  get  my  worsted 
ones,  bet  or  no  bet.  Nevertheless,  Molly 
took  my  wager  and  added; 

“You  have  queer  ideas  about  women.” 

“Maybe  I  have,”  said  I,  “but  if  I 
haven’t  got  that  Noyes  girl  doped  out 
I’ll  eat  me - ” 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
stated  that  this  discussion  took  place  on 
the  couch  before  the  fireplace.  Anyway, 
it  did,  and  I  never  told  Molly  what  I  would 
eat  if  I  didn’t  have  the  right  dope  on  Alice 
because  Molly  reached  up — notice  the 
“up”  particularly — and  put  her  hand 
firmly  over  my  lips. 

“Goose,”  says  she,  and  just  when  I  was 
going  to  start  something,  she  forgot  all 
about  me.  “S-s-sh — listen.  Was  that 
one  of  the  children?”  I  listened.  It 
wasn’t  one  of  the  children  and  nothing  of 
any  account  happened  after  that. 

A  MONTH  passed  and  another  and  an¬ 
other,  even  until  the  lovely  month  of 
June  was  upon  us  and  one  evening  along 
toward  the  end  thereof  Mrs.  Hicks  greeted 
me  with  the  simple  words — “Alice  is  en¬ 
gaged,  Sam.” 

I  regarded  Mrs.  Hicks  carefully  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  statement 
was  an  admission  that  I  had  had,  at  least 
approximately,  the  right  dope  on  Miss 
Noyes. 

“And  Father  wins?”  said  I. 

Molly’s  answer  was  the  making  of  a  face, 
and  finally  she  told  me  that  James  Breeze, 
Esquire,  was  the  lucky  man;  likewise  she 
told  me  all  she  knew  about  how  it  had 
happened,  she  having  been  in  secret  session 
Tvith  the  lady  that  afternoon.  That  same 
evening  I  saw  .^lice  and  picked  up  a  few 
more  details,  and  the  next  day  Jimmy 
Breeze  came  into  my  office,  closal  all  the 
doors,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  man 
in  a  dream. 

“It  just  can’t  be  so,  Sam,”  he  said. 
“There’s  some  mistake.” 

“Alice  has  admitted  it  before  witnesses,” 
I  said,  “and  I  don’t  believe  you  need  worry. 
In  fact,  I  think  you’d  have  an  awful  hard 
time  getting  out  of  it  if  you  wanted  to.” 

Jimmy  grinned  inanely.  “Don’t  it 
beat  hell?”  he  muttered.  “I  didn’t  sup- 
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ix)se  I  had  the  one  chance  in  a  million. 
Think  of  it,  Sam,  me  winning  against  all 
that  competition.”  Then  he  looked  at  me 
with  that  humorous  expression  of  his. 
“But  then  you  got  Molly— I  suppose  that 
didn’t  use  up  the  last  miracle  in  the  world  ” 

Jimmy  and  I  went  out  to  lunch,  and 
when  I  left  him  floating  away  on  one  of 
those  soft,  pink,  billowy  clouds,  1  had  his 
story,  whi^  with  Molly’s  and  Alice’s 
made  things  pretty  clear.  This  is  what 
had  happened: 

It  was  a  wonderful  day,  one  of  those 
June  affairs  that  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  somehow  or  other  Jimmy  Breeze 
inveigled  Alice  into  going  walking  with  him. 
It  was  the  day  that  sent  Alice  walking, 
not  Jimmy,  bemuse  Jimmy,  for  all  he  was 
a  good,  substantial,  straight  lad,  was  then 
only  one  of  the  crowd  to  Alice.  I  am  sure 
she  liked  him  and  respected  him,  just  as  I 
did,  but  I’m  sure  that  she  had  no  such  deep 
reg^  for  him  as  I  had. 

There  wasn’t  much  show  about  Jimmy 
he  wasn’t  witty,  he  had  no  genius  or  even 
any  special  talents,  but  he  improved  with 
knowing;  he  grew  on  you,  he  made  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run 
he  was  to  be  depended  on. 

Those  qualities  would  hardly  make  mudi 
impression  on  a  girl  like  Alice  Noyes,  and  I 
had  put  Jimmy  on  my  list  simply  on  an  off 
chance  that  she  would  get  tired  of  the  type 
of  man  who  stands  out  from  the  mob.  My 
guess  is  that  on  the  day  of  the  walk  Alice, 
thinking  of  the!  walk  ,was  rather  pleased  that 
her  companion  would  walk  stolidly  beside 
her  and  not  draw  her  attention  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

They  hadn’t  gone  very  far,  however, 
before  Jimmy  proposed  to  Alice  again. 
He  was  nothing  if  not  persistent. 

“Oh,  please  don’tl”  Alice  said.  “It’s 
such  a  nice  day,  let’s  don’t  spoil  it  I  do 
like  you,  but  I  don’t  love  you.  I  don’t 
love  anybody  and  I  don’t  want  to  be 
married,  not  for  a  long,  long  time, 
anyway.” 

Jimmy  tried  to  argue  the  matter,  but 
Alice  wouldn’t  have  it,  and  when  Alice 
wouldn’t  she  wouldn’t,  and  Jimmy  gave 
it  up  again,  temporarily.  Alice  meant 
what  she  said:  she  didn’t  love  Jimmy  or 
anybody  and  didn’t  want  to  be  marned, 
and  Jimmy  had  no  wit  with  which  to  cany 
on  the  combat.  And  so  Jimmy  walked 
on,  getting  what  happiness  he  could  out 
of  the  beauty  of  her  and  her  grace  and 
straight  back  and  the  way  she  carried  her 
head  and  the  light  of  womanly  pride  and 
purity  that  was  in  her  eyes. 

Ambition  had  never  troubled  Jimmy 
very  much — he  hadn’t  expected  to 
make  the  Princeton  varsity  football  team, 
but  he  had  made  it  and  for  two  years  had 
been  its  never  brilliant  but  always  depend¬ 
able  end.  He  was  never  showy  and  only  his 
team  mates  appreciated  his  virtues;  he 
wasn’t  quite  fast  enough  for  an  ideal  end, 
but  somehow  or  other  when  affairs  were 
critical  Jimmy  appeared  from  nowhere 
and  saved  the  day.  It  was  the  same  way 
with  his  play  at  first  base — he  neitlw 
fielded  nor  batted  brilliantly,  but  he  mw 
his  errors  when  they  didn’t  count  and  ms 
hits  when  they  did,  mostly. 

Great  ambition  wasn’t  noticeable  in  hm 
when  he  left  college;  he  got  a  job  and 
stuck  to  it  and  was  making  good. 
would  never  be  a  plute,  but  his  famuy 
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iroukl  never  wonder  where  dinner  was 
fpming  from,  if  he  ever  had  a  family,  and 
thehunily  would  get  all  he  had;  it  wo^dn’t 
go  into  the  stock-market  or  other  similar 
get-poor-quick  schemes. 

So  Jimmy  and  Alice  walked  along,  he 
siringing  his  walking-stick  and  drinking 
in  the  Rories  of  Alice,  she  drinking  in  the 
glories  of  nature  and  pleased  that  Jimmy 
was  obeying  orders.  They  came  to  the 
lake  on  Norman  Dean’s  place  in  Stockton, 
and,  knowing  the  Deans  well,  they  went  up 
the  drive  to  the  place  where  it  crosses  the 
water  and  sat  down  on  the  rail  of  the  stone 
bridge  to  rest  a  while.  They  leaned  over 
aad  watched  some  ducks  swim  from 
under  the  bridge  and  away  across  the 
water.  Then  they  spoke  of  how  clear  the 
water  was  and  guessed  how  deep  it  was — 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  at 
least  ten  feet. 

Jimmy  laid  down  his  walking-stick  and 
went  ^ut  filling  his  pipe  and  lighting  it. 
.\lice  picked  up  his  stick  and  e.\amin^  it 
casually. 

“This  is  a  very  nice  stick,  isn’t  it?”  she 
said. 

“Very  indeed,”  Jimmy  said.  “I’m 
very  fond  of  it.” 

“What  are  these  initials?”  Alice  asked, 
pointing  to  the  silver  band.  Jimmy  told 
her. 

“They  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  in 
college,”  he  said. 

did  they'  give  it  to  you?” 

“Oh,  just  one  of  those  things,”  Jimmy 
answered,  and  would  not  tell  her  that  his 
dubmates  had  given  it  to  him  quietly  and 
with  no  ceremony  just  to  show  that  they 
understood  and  appreciated  a  little  act  of 
his.  Jimmy  could  hardly  talk  about  it  and 
.\lice  wanted  to  know  all  about  it. 

“If  you  don’t  tell  me  I’ll  throw  it  into 
the  water,”  she  said. 

Jimmy  smiled  at  her  serenely. 

“I  wiU,”  insisted  .\licc. 

“If  you  do.  I’ll  throw  you  in  after  it,” 
laughed  Jimmy.  “I  wouldn’t  lose  it  for  a 
lot.’’ 

“I  mean  it,”  Alice  said. 

“So  do  I.”  Jimmy  was  still  smiling 
when  he  said  that .  .Mice’s  eyes  met  his  and 
they  looked  squarely  at  each  other  for  an 
appreciable  length  of  time.  Perhaps  there 
had  been  an  unusual  and  unexpected 
note  in  Jimmy’s  voice  which  interested 
Ato.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  lifted  the 
stidc  slowly  and  as  a  man  throws  a  spear 
.  she  threw  it  into  the  lake. 

Junmy  smiled  on.  He  Laid  hb  pipe  on 
the  railing  and  took  a  step  toward  her. 

“Don’t  you  dare  touch  me,”  she  said, 
her  voice  tense. 

But  hardly  had  she  spoken  when 
Jimmy’s  hand  shot  out  and  closed  over  her 
wrist.  She  made  a  heroic  effort  to  escape 
'’™  “d  discovered  physical  strength  as 
SM  had  never  dreamed  it  existed;  she  was 
and  knew  it  and  tried  other 
fflrthods  of  escape,  womanly  dignity  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  she  fail^  again.  She 
«w  Junmy’s  smile,  as  through  a  haze,  she 
^  “Tofber  arm  drawn  from  behind  her 
■  wrists  pinned  together  as  in  a 

o**®  l^st  desperate  effort  to 
hina,  an  entirely  futile  effort.  She 

liftiJ*^a’  ^  strong  girl, 

^  ^  though  she 

a  feather  and  then  she  went  down, 
TOwn  into  the  black  water. 

»i»ik  n  water,  even 

aU  her  clothes  on.  Twice  she  had 
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I  saw  that  beautiful,  independent  young  woman's  eyes  on  James  Breeze  a  dozen 
times,  and  in  them  I  taw  love  and  admiration. 


gone  overboard  that  way  and  she  was  not 
afraid.  She  came  to  the  surface  and  looked 
about  her.  She  looked  upward  and  saw 
Jimmy  smiling  down  at  her. 

He  pointed  with  his  hand.  “It’s  over 
there,”  he  said. 

She  swam  over  there  and  got  the  stick 
and  swam  toward  the  shore.  Jimmy  was 
there,  waiting  for  her  as  she  waded  out. 

She  faced  him,  with  her  head  up,  her 
cheeks  flaming  and  her  eyes  steady. 

“You  win,  Jimmy,”  she  said,  and 
handed  him  his  stick.  Then  she  noticed 
that  hLs  coat  and  shoes  and  hat  were  off. 

They  did  not  say  another  word  of  the 
occurrence,  but  walked  home  evading  the 
beaten  path  as  much  as  they  could. 
Four  days  later  Jimmy  faced  her  again, 
and  for  the  second  time  since  her  swim 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  The  first  time 
.Mice  had  told  him  what  she  thought  of 
him  and  Jimmy  had  smiled.  This  time 
she  didn’t  say  anything,  but  looked  him 
square  in  the  eye,  with  her  cheeks  on  fire, 
and  nodded  her  head  and  Jimmy  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  and  she  kissed 
him  and  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world, 
as  well  she  might  ^  if  a  real  man  and  a 
safe  future  should  make  a  girl  happy. 

They  came  to  dinner  with  us  a  few  days 
later,  and  I,  a  man,  dull  and  obtuse  and 
unperceiving,  saw  that  beautiful,  sought- 
after,  high-tempered,  independent  young 
woman’s  eyes  on  James  Breeze  a  dozen 


times  and  in  them  I  saw  love  and  admira¬ 
tion,  but  more  than  that  I  saw  that  sweetest 
of  feminine  confessions,  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  found  her  master. 

“Well,  how  about  it,  Ma?”  I  said  when 
they  were  gone. 

“She  certainly  loves  him,”  Molly  ad¬ 
mitted  and  then  she  added —  “and  she  did 
pretty  well,  too,  I  guess.” 

“I  suppose  she’d  have  taken  him  even 
if  the  little  affair  at  the  bridge  hadn’t 
occurred,”  I  suggested. 

“Of  course  she  would,  eventually,” 
Molly  remarked  lightly. 

“Maybe,  but  I  doubt  it,”  I  said.  “My 
idea  of  it  is  that,  while  Jinuny’s  a  fine  boy, 
quite  as  fine  as  grows,  what  did  the  trick 
was  that  she  discovered  and  will  always 
know,  that  behind  that  smile  and  behind 
that  slow-going,  calm  good  nature  of  his 
there’s  determination  and  brute  strength, 
and  especially  brute  strength  with  the 
courage  to  use  it  if  the  situation  demands 
it.  It  will  undoubtedly  never  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  it,  but  that’s  not  the  point. 
Sometime,  when  a  bridge  is  handy,  I 
think  I’d  better  throw  you  off.”  I  got  a 
good  firm  grip  on  Molly  from  behind. 
“Will  you  remind  me  of  it  sometime?” 

“Goose,”  she  said,  and  tried  to  get  away, 
but  she  couldn’t  and  she  knew  she  couldn’t. 

“You  win,  Sammy,”  she  said.  “It’s  a 
queer  business,  isn’t  it,  what’s  inside 
women,  nice  women?” 
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These  are  two  of  the  three  medaVions 
made  for  the  friends  of  Belgium. 
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Cntrtmt  tXri-nittMMl  AMk 

Herbert  Hoover, 

The  medallions  were  designed  hy  the  Belgian 
sculptor  Devreese  during  the  German  occup^istt. 


This  is  the  fourth  of  five  articles  in  which  Vernon  Kellogg — one  of  Hoover’s  closest  personal  friends 
and  an  active  assistant  in  his  war  work- — tells  what  sort  of  man  Hoover  is,  the  romsmtic  story  of  the  years 
of  constructive  work  that  lay  hack  of  his  world-famous  war  achievements,  and  the  secrets  of  his  more  and 
more  notable  success  as  a  leader  of  men  and  women.  The  preceding  articles  described  spectacular  success 
as  a  mining  engineer.  In  this  and  the  final  article  Dr.  Kellogg  describes  Hoover  in  the  midst  of  the  activities 
for  which  he  is  famous  the  world  over — as  the  savior  of  Belgium,  the  Food  Administrator  of  America,  and  the 
Director-General  of  Relief  in  Europe.  These  articles  take  one  behind  the  scenes  to  a  personal  acquain¬ 
tanceship  with  the  man  who  was  the  driving  mind  and  force  of  the  activities. 
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ROM  the  first  day  of  the  World 
War,  Herbert  Hoover  has  been 
a  world-figure.  But  much  of 


Jl^  what  he  has  done,  and  esj^cially 
of  how  he  has  done  it,  is  still  only 
hazily  known,  for  all  the  generd 
public  familiarity  with  his  name  as  head 
of  the  Belgian  relief  work,  .\m.erican  Food 
Administrator  and,  finally,  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  .\merican  and  .\llied  relief  work 
in  Europe  after  the  armistice.  The  pub¬ 
lic  knows  of  him  as  the  initiator  and  head 
of  great  organizations  with  heart  in  them, 
which  were  successfully  managed  on  sound 
business  principles.  But  it  does  not  yet 
know  the  special  character  of  Hoover’s 
own  personal  participation  in  them,  the 
highly  original  and  resourceful  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  success  by  this  man  of  really 
remarkable  endowments,  and  the  formida¬ 
ble  obstacles  which  he  had  constantly  to 
overcome  in  making  this  success  possible. 

There  was  little  that  “just  happened” 
w'hich  contributed  to  this  success;  that 
which  did  just  happen  usually  happened 
wong.  Things  came  off  bemuse  ideals 
were  realized  by  practical  method,  de¬ 
cision  and  dri\nng  power. 


Hoover — AU  American 


I  SHOULD  like  to  be  able  to  give  the 
people  of  .\merica  a  revealing  glimpse, 
by  outline  and  incident,  of  all  this.  And  I 
should  like,  too,  to  be  able  to  make  clear 
the  pure  .\mericanism  of  this  man;  to  dis¬ 
close  the  basis  of  belief  in  the  soundness  of 
the  .American  heart  and  the  practical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  -American  democracy  on  which 
Hoover  banked  in  determining  his  methods 
and  daring  his  decisions.  This  belief  was 
the  easier  to  hold,  inasmuch  as  he  has  him¬ 
self  the  soundness  of  character,  the  funda¬ 
mental  conviction  of  democracy  and  the 
true  philanthropy  that  he  attributes  to  the 
average  .\merican.  He  is  his  own  Ameri¬ 
can  model. 

To  call  Herbert  Hoover  “English.”  as  a 
cheap  form  of  derogation,  is  to  reveal  a 
suiprising  paucity  of  invention  in  criticism. 
It  b  also  very  unfair  to  about  as  American 


an  .\merican  as  can  be  found.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  Agricola,  an  account  of  which 
closed  our  l^t  instalment,  stretched  over 
the  long  time  that  it  did,  not  alone  because 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  could  give  only  their 
spare  hours,  their  recreation  hours,  to  it, 
but  also  because  they  could  turn  to  it  only 
while  they  were  in  London,  where  the 
needed  reference  books  were  available. 
.\nd  their  presence  in  London  was  so  db- 
continuous  that  their  translating  work 
was  much  more  marked  by  interruption 
than  by  continuity.  The  constant  returns 
to  .\merica,  where  there  were  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  offices  to  be  looked 
after  personally,  and  the  many  trips  to 
the  mining  properties  scattered  over  the 
world,  limited  Hoover’s  London  days  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  in  each  year, 

A  London  office  was,  to  be  sure,  neces¬ 
sary  between  1902  and  1914  because  of 
the  advantage  to  a  w'orld  miner  of  being 
close  to  affairs  in  the  world’s  center  of 
mining  interests.  And  it  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  during  Belgian  relief  days  because  of 
its  imcqualed  accessibility,  by  person  or 
cable,  from  all  the  vital  points  in  the  com- 
ple.\  international  structure  of  the  relief 
organization. 

But  in  all  Ihb  period  of  London  con¬ 
nection,  except  in  th.e  Belgian  relief  period. 
Hoover  was  a  familiar  figure  in  mining 
circles  in  both  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  although  rarely  able  to  ca.st  hb 
vote  in  .\merica  he  maintained  a  lively 
interest  in  .\merican  nrajor  governmental 
affairs. 


ford,  and  hb  constructive  service  in  this 
position  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  university’s  development. 

But  all  these  accounts  of  Hoover’s  var-' 
ious  activities  still  leave  unanswered  many 
questions  concerning  the  more  intimate 
personal  characteristics  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  world  war  came  in  .\ugust,  1914,  with 
its  special  call  for  service. 

He  was  then  just  forty  years  old,  known 
to  mining  engineers  everywhere  and  to  the 
alumni  and  faculty  and  friends  of  Stanford 
University  and  to  a  limited  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintances  and  personal  friends 
but  with  a  name  then  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large.  To-day  no  name  b  more 
widely  known.  Millions  of  Europeans 
call  him  blessed;  millions  of  .Americans  call 
him  great.  My  own  belief  b  that  he  and 
hb  work  did  more  to  save  Europe  from 
complete  anarchy  after  the  war  than  any 
other  influence  exerted  on  its  people  from 
the  outside,  and  that  without  it  there  was 
no  other  sufficient  influence  either  outside 
or  inside  which  would  have  prevented  this 
anarchy. 


Hoover  8  Ckaracteristics 


HOOVER’S  kinds  of  work  are  many, 
but  his  recreations  are  few.  Hbchief 


On  Stanford's  Faculty 


Hoover  kept  up,  too,  an  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  hb  altufl  mater, 


Stanford  University,  and  especially  in  its 
geology  and  mining  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1908  he  was  asked  to  join  its 
faculty,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lecttires 
on  the  principles  of  mining,  which  at¬ 
tracted  such  favorable  comment  that  he 
repeated  it  shortly  after  in  condensed 
form  in  Columbia  University. 

In  1912  be  was  made  a  trustee  of  Stan¬ 


but  hb  recreations  are  few.  Hbchief 
form  of  exercise — if  it  b  exercise — b  mo¬ 
toring.  He  does  not  play  outdoor  games: 
no  golf,  tennb;  but  little  walking.  He 
has  no  system  of  kicking  hb  legs  about  m 
bed  or  going  through  calmthenics  on  rising- 
And  yet  he  keeps  in  very  good  physicil 
condition.  .At  least  he  keeps  in  sufficiently 
g(^  condition  to  do  several  men’s  work 
every  day.  He  has  a  theory  about  this 
which  he  practises,  and  which  he  occaskm* 
ally  explains  briefly  to  those  who  remon¬ 
strate  with  him  about  hb  neglect  of  exercise. 

“You  have  to  take  exercise,”  he  says, 
“because  you  overeat.  I  do  not  overeat, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  need  exercise.” 

It  sounds  very  simple  and  conclusive; 
and  it  seems  to  work — in  hb  case. 

He  likes  social  life  but  not  society  m*- 
He  enjoys  company  but  he  wants  it  to 
mean  something.  He  has  little  small  tali 
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Tkt  mfracJt  of  fteding  th*  fivt  thousand  communtt  of  Belgium  and  Oecufied  France.  During  four  years  of  relief  work,  each  destitute  person  received 
f  fint  of  souf  and  from  eight-and-a-half  to  fifteen  ounces  of  hread  a  day.  Fiever  from  beginning  to  end  did  a  single  commune  fail  <ff  its  daily  bread. 


bat  plenty  of  significant  talk.  He  saves 
time  by  cutting  out  frills,  both  business 
and  social.  His  directness  of  mental  ap¬ 
proach  to  any  subject  is  expressed  in  his 
whole  manner,  his  immediate  attack  in 
conversation  on  the  essence  of  the  matter, 
his  few  words,  his  quick  decisions.  He 
can  make  these  decisions  quickly  because 
be  has  clear  policies  to  guide  him.  I  recall 
being  asked  by  him  to  come  to  breakfast 
one  morning  at  Stanford  after  he  had  been 
elected  trustee,  to  talk  over  the  matter 
of  faunilty  standards.  His  first  question 
to  the  two  or  three  of  us  ^here,  was:  What 
is  the  figure  below  which  a  professor  of  a 
given  g^e  (assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor)  can  not  maintain  himself  here 
on  a  basis  which  will  not  lower  his  effi- 
«ncy  in  his  work  or  his  dignity  in  the 
conununity?  We  finally  agreed  on  cer¬ 
tain  figures. 

“Well,”  said  Hoover,  “that  must  be  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  grade.” 

Hoover  Tackles  Obstacles 

JJE  KNOWS  what  he  wants  to  do,  and 

^  goes  straight  forward  toward  doing  it ; 
but  if  diflBculty  too  great  interv’enes — it 
mally  has  to  be  very  gjreat — he  withdraws 
^  another  path.  I 

“'mys  think  of  him  as  outside  of  a  circle 
®  the  center  of  which  is  his  goal.  He 
strikes  the  circle  at  one  spot;  if  he  can 
gtt  through,  well  and  good.  If  not,  he 
away,  moves  a  little  aroimd  the  cir- 
QMnerence  and  strikes  again.  This  re- 
*®®cefulncss  and  fertility  of  method  are 
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conspicuous  characteristics-  of  his.  To 
that  degree  he  is  “diplomatic.”  But  if 
there  is  only  one  way,  ha  fights  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  along  that  way.  .\nd  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  with  him  through  the  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  almost  impossible,  days  of  Bel¬ 
gian  relief,  food  administration  and  general 
European  after-the-war  relief,  have  come 
to  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  his 
capacity  to  do  anything  possible  to  human 
power. 

He  has  a  great  gift  of  lucid  exposition. 
His  successful  argument  with  Lloyd  George, 
who  began  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
Belgian  relief  work  strongly  opposed  to  it 
on  grounds  of  its  alleged  military  disad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Allies,  and  clos^  it  by 
the  abrupt  statement:  “I  am  convinced; 
you  have  my  permission,”  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  example,  among  many,  of  his  way  of 
winning  adherence  to  his  plans  on  a  basis 
of  good  grounds  and  a  lucid  and  effective 
presentation  of  them.  He  has  no  voice 
for  speaking  to  great  audiences,  no  floweis 
of  rhetoric  or  familiar  platitudes  for  pro¬ 
fessional  oratory;  but  there  is  no  more 
effective  living  speaker  to  small  groups  or 
conferences  around  the  council-table.  He 
is  clear  and  convincing  in  speech  because 
he  is  clear  and  precise  in  thinking.  He  b 
fertile  in  plan  and  constructive  in  method 
because  he  has  creative  imagination. 

The  first  of  his  war  calls  to  service  came 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
America  from  London,  where  he  had 
brought  his  family  from  California  to 
spend  the  school  vacation  of  1914.  Their 


return  passage  was  engaged  for  the  middle 
of  August.  But  the  war  came  on,  and 
with  it  his  first  relief  undertaking.  It  was 
only  the  trivial  matter — trivial  in  com¬ 
parison  w^ith  his  later  undertakings — of 
helping  seventy  thousand  .American  trav¬ 
ellers,  stranded  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  get  home.  These  people,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  found  themselves  penniless  and  help¬ 
less  because  of  the,  sudden  moratorium. 
Letters  of  credit,  travelers’  checks,  drafts, 
all  were  mere  printed  paper.  They  needed 
real  money,  hotel  rooms,  steamer  passages, 
and  advice.  .And  there  was  nobody  in 
London,  not  even  the  benevolent  and  most 
willing  but  in  this  respect  powerless  Ameri¬ 
can  ambas-sador,  who  could  help  them. 

Getting  America  Home 

At  least  there  seemed  none  until 
Hoover  transferred  the  “relief”  which 
had  automatically  congested  about  his 
private  offices  in  the  “city”  during  the  first 
two  days  to  larger  headquarters  in  the  Hotel 
Savoy.  He  gathered  together  all  his  avail¬ 
able  money  and  that  of  American  friends 
and  opened  a  unique  bank  which  had  no 
depositors  and  took  in  no  money,  but 
continuously  gave  it  out  against  personal 
checks  signed  by  unknown  but  American- 
looking  people  on  unknown  banks  in  Walla 
Walla  and  Fresno  and  Grand  Rapids  and 
Dubuque  and  Emporia  and  New  Bedford. 
And  he  found  rooms  in  hotels  and  passage 
on  steamers  first-class,  second-class  or 
steerage,  as  happened  to  be  fxissible. 

Now  on  all  these  checks  and  promises 
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to  pay,  just  two  himdred  and  fifty  dollars 
failed  to  be  realized  by  a  man  who  took  a 
risk  on  American  honesty  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


relief  of  Belgium  and  how  Herbert  vation.  The  imprisoned  Belgians  saw 
Hoover  came  to  undertake  it.  A  fairly  with  the  passing  days,  their  little  piles  of 
full  answer  to  these  queries  makes  a  proper  stored  food  supplies  get  lower.  They  had 


introduction  to  any  account,  however 


But  the  work  was  not  limited  to  lending  brief,  of  his  participation  in  this  extraordi- 
the  barely  necessary  funds  to  those  who  nary  part  of  the  history  of  the  war. 
wished  to  borrow.  He  raised  a  charitable  The  World  War  began,  as  we  all  most 
fund  among  these  same  friends  to  care  for  vividly  remember,  with  the  invasion  of 
the  really  destitute  ones  until  other  relief  Belgium.  .\nd  this  invasion  resulted  in 
could  come.  This  came  in  the  shape  of  producing  very  promptly  not  only  a  situa- 
the.\merican  Government’s  “ship  of  gold,”  t  ion  appalling  in  its  immediate  realization, 


the  .\merican  Government’s  “ship  of  gold,”  t  ion  appalling  in  its  immediate  realization, 
the  battle-ship  Tennessee,  icvA  over  to  the  but  one  of  even  terrifying  possibilities  for 
rescue.  Hoover  was  then  asked  by  .\m-  the  near  future.  For  through  the  haze  of 
bassador  Page  and  the  army  officers  in  the  smoke  clouds  from  burning  towns  and 


immediately  b^n  rationing  themsdvt*. 
The  Government  and  cities  had  taken 
possession  of  such  small  food  stocks  as 
had  not  been  seized  by  the  Germans  for 
their  armies,  and  were  treating  them  as  a 
common  supply  for  all  the  people.  Thev 
distributed  this  food  as  well  as  they  could 
during  a  reign  of  terror,  with  all  railways 


but  one  of  even  terrifying  possibilities  for  and  motors  controlled  by  their  conquenHi 
the  near  future.  For  through  the  haze  of  They  lived  in  those  first  weeks  on  little 
the  smoke  clouds  from  burning  towns  and  food  but  much  hope.  For  were  not  their 
charge  of  the  London  consignment  of  this  above  the  rattle  of  the  machine  guns  in  powerful  protectors,  the  French  and  En- 
gold  to  persuade  his  volunteer  committee  Dinant  and  Louvain  could  be  seen  the  glish,  very  quickly  going  to  drive  the  in¬ 
to  continue  their  labors  during  its  distribu-  hovering  specter  of  starvation  and  heard  vaders  back  and  out  of  their  country?  But 
tion.  With  this  money  available,  aill  who  the  wailing  of  himgry  children.  .\nd  how  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  the 
were  able  to  produce  proof  of  American  the  specter  was  to  be  made  to  pass  and  the  .\llied  armies  that  were  being  driven  not 
citizenship  could  be  given  whatever  was  children  to  hush  their  cries  was  soon  the  only  out  of  Belgium  but  farther  and  far- 
neces.sary  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  problem  of  all  problems  for  Belgium.  ther  back  into  France.  So  the  Allies 

own  country.  Within  ten  weeks  after  the  first  shots  could  do  nothing  and  the  Germans  would 


children  to  hush  their  cries  was  soon  the  only  out  of  Belgium  but  farther  and  far- 


neces.sary  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  problem  of  all  problems  for  Belgium.  ther  back  into  France.  So  the  .Allies 

own  country.  Within  ten  weeks  after  the  first  shots  could  do  nothing  and  the  Germans  would 

.\nd  then  came  the  next  insistent  call  of  the  war,  all  of  Belgium — except  that  do  nothing  to  help  them.  Indeed,  every- 
for  help.  And  in  listening  to  it  and,  with  dreary  little  stretch  of  sand  and  swamp  in  thing  the  Germans  did  was  to  make  mat- 
swift  decision  undertaking  to  respond  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  it  which  for  over  ters  worse.  There  was  only  one  hope: 
it,  Herbert  Hoover  launch^  himself,  with-  four  years  was  all  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel-  They  must  have  food  from  outside  souicts, 


out  in  any  degree  realizing  it,  on  a  career  gium  under  the  rule  of  King  Albert — was 


of  public  service  and  corresponding  abne-  not  only  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  enemy,  some  powerful  neutral  help, 
gation  of  private  business  and  self-interest,  but  was  enclosed  and  shut  away  from  the  xj  fU  T3 

that  was  to  last  all  through  the  war  and  rest  of  the  world  by  a  rigid  ring  of  steel.  .  oover  e  escue 

through  the  armistice  period,  and  is  to-day  Not  only  did  the  Germans  maintain  a  ring  "D  ELGIUM,  and  f»rticularly  Brussels, 
still  troine'  on:  of  bavonets  and  electrified  wire  fence —  has  always  had  its  American  colony. 


and  to  do  this  they  must  have  recourse  to 
some  powerful  neutral  help. 

Hoover  to  tke  Rescue 


still  going  on. 

Putting  Efficiency  in  Pkilantkropy 

The  call  was  for  the  relief  of  Belgium.  I 
know  the  story  of  Hoover  in  his  relation 
to  the  relief  of  Belgium  pretty  well  because 


of  bayonets  and  electrified  wire  fence — 


this  latter  along  the  Belgian-Dutch  fron-  And  it  was  to  these  .Americans  that  Belghm 
tier — around  it,  but  the  .Allies,  recognizing  turned  for  help.  Many  members  of  the 
that  for  all  practical  war  purposes,  occu-  colony  left  as  soon  as  they  could  aftw  the 
pied  Belgium  was  now  German  territory,  war  began,  but  some,  headed  byMmistef 
had  to  include  it  in  their  blockade  of  the  Brand  Whitlock,  remained,  \\hen  the 


1  became  one  of  his  helpers  in  it  soon  after  German  coast.  Thus  no  ptersons  or  sup- 


the  war  began  and  remained  in  it  until  pijes  could  pass  in  or  out  of  Belgium  except  and  later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the  diplo- 
the  end.  But  it  is  a  hard  story  to  tell;  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  matic  corps  followed  it,  but  a  smaller  part 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  My  special  dutire  as  a  special  permission  from  both  Germans  stayed  in  Brussels  to  occupy  for  the  rest 
were  of  a  kind  to  keep  me  constantly  in  and  .Allies  or  a  daring  and  almost  impos-  of  the  war  a  most  peculiar  position.  Mr. 
touch  with  “the  Chief,”  and  I  was  able  sibJe  blockade-runnine.  Whitlock  elected  to  stav.  It  was  a  for- 


Belgian  court  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp, 
and  later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  followed  it,  but  a  smaller  part 


to  realize,  as  only  a  few  others  were,  the 
load  of  nerve-racking  responsibility  and 
herculean  labor  carried  by  him  behind  the 
more  open  scene  of  public-money  gather- 


sible  blockade-running. 

•o  1  •  Q.  •  .  tunate  election  for  the  Belgians. 

■Dclgium  starving  When  they  appealed  to  Air.  Mhitlock 

NOW,  Belgium  is  not,  as  .America  is,  self-  for  help,  he  call^  to  his  assistance  cer- 
sustaining  as  to  food.  Belgium  is  not  tain  .American  engineers  and  business  men 


ing,  food-buying  and  transporting,  and  the  primarily  an  agriqpltural  country,  despite  then  resident  in  Brussels,  notably  Daniel 


daily  feeding  of  the  ten  million  imprisoned 
people  of  occupied  Belgium  and  France. 

In  the  relief  of  these  helpless  peoples 
Hoover  put — perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
certainly  for  the  first  time  on  any  such 
enormous  scale  and  with  such  outstanding 
success — ’philanthropy  on  a  basis  of  what 
dear  old  Horace  Fletcher,  shut  up  with 
us  in  Belgium  during  the  Occupation, 
would  permit  to  be  referred  to  by  no 
other  phrase  than  the  somewhat  hack¬ 
neyed  one  of  “engineering 

efficiency,”  unless  we  would  r - 

use  a  new  word  for  it  which 
he  had  coined.  In  fact,  he 
used  the  new  word,  “Hoover- 
izing,”  two  years  before  it 
became  familiar  in  .America 
with  another  meaning,  as  a 
synonym  for  efficiency  with  a 
heart  in  it.  .And  I  prefer 
his  meaning  of  the  word  to 
the  food-saving  meaning  with 
which  we  became  familiar  in 
Food  Administration  days. 

Despite  the  general  popular 
knowledge  that  there  was  a 
relief  of  Belgium  and  that 
Hoover  was  its  organizer  and 
dirwting  head,  there  still  seems 

to  be,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  - 

questions  often  ask^  me,  no  Grou^ 

very  wide  knowledge  of  just  7^  ^ 

why  there  had  to  be  such 


the  fact  that  what  agriculture  it  does  have  Heineman,  Millard  Shaler  and  William 
is  the  most  intensive  and  highly  developed  Hulse.  He  also  had  the  vcr>'  effectivt 
in  Europe.  It  is  an  industrial  country,  help  of  his  first  secretary  of  legatioii, 
the  most  highly  industrialized  in  Europe,  Hugh  Gibson,  now  our  minister  to  Poland, 
with  only  one-sixth  of  its  people  support-  Their  first  effort,  in  cooperation  with  the 
ing  themselves  by  agriculture.  It  depends  burgomaster  of  Brussels  and  a  group  of 
upon  constant  importations  for  fifty  per  Brussels  business  men,  was  the  formation 
cent,  of  its  general  food  needs  and  seventy-  of  a  Central  Committee  of  .Assistance  and 


five  per  cent,  of  its  needed  food-grains. 

The  ring  of  steel  about  Belgium,  then, 
if  not  promptly  broken,  plainly  meant  star- 


Gnm^  of  Americans  and  German  officers  at  Great  Headquarters. 
The  Americans  are,  from  left;  J.  B.  ’White,  Vernon  Kellogg, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Phitif  Chadboum, 


Provisioning,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Spain 
(Mr.  Whitlock  and  the  Marques  de  Villa- 
lobar). 

“I  This  committee  was  first  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  internal  measures 
for  food  distribution,  but  quid- 
ly  realizing  that  a  more  r^cal 
relief  was  necessary,  it  ob¬ 
tained,  after  much  pressure  a^ 
some  delay,  a  general  permit 
sion  from  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  importation  of  food 
into  Belgium  by  way  of  ^ 
Dutch  frontier,  together  with 
a  guarantee  that  such  imported 
fo^  would  be  entirely  free 
from  requisition  by  the  Gennu 
army.  .Also,  a  special  permis¬ 
sion  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Shaler 
to  go  to  Holland,  and  if 
essary  to  England,  to  try  to 

-  arrange  for  obtaining  and  trans- 

srters.  porting  to  Belgium  certain 

'effogg.  Specified  kinds  and  quantities 

of  foodstuffs.  But  no  money 
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co«c«^  Aaff  in  Brussels  turned  ^ B..  of  M  Herbert  Ho^  u>as  the  ^reat  "Chief.-  into  a  usarehouse  for 

dtetrtbutmg  chthmg  to  destitute  Belgians.  ' 


could  be  sent  out  of  Belgium  to  pay  for 
^em,  except  a  first  small  amount  which 
Mr.  Shaler  was  allowed  to  take  with  him. 

In  Holland,  Shaler  found  the  Dutch 
Government  quite  willing  to  allow  food¬ 
stuffs  to  j)ass  through  Holland  for  Belgium, 
but  it  asked  him  to  tr>-  to  arrange  to  find 
the  supplies  in  England.  Holland  already 
MW  that  she  would  need  to  hold  all  of  her 
^  supplies  for  her  own  people.  So 
shaler  went  on  to  London.  Here  he  tried 
to  mterest  influential  .\mericans  in  Bel- 
Pums  great  need,  and.  through  Edgar 
Rickard,  an  American  engineer,  he  was 
introduced  to  Hoover. 

Launcliui^  the  C.  R.  B. 

OCTOBER  seventh  Hoover  in- 
troduced  Shaler  to  Doctor  Page,  the 
Augean  ambassador,  a  man  of  heart,  de- 
and  prompt  action,  and  on  the  ^sune 
tte  ambassador  was  able  to  cable'  to 
Mtogton  that  the  British  Government 
•p®cd  to  permit  food  from  England  or 
wiwd  to  pass  into  Belgium  through  Hol- 
S?.  supplies  were  safeguarded 

mtto  Belgium  by  .Americans  acceptable 
jo^b^dor  Page  and  Minister  Whit¬ 
s',  and  if  the  German  Government  would 
guarantees  for  their  non-seizure  by 
wrman  soldiers  and  officiab.  Ambassa- 
^  Page  suggested  to  Washington  that  if 
• ,  Government  was  in  accord 

the  whole  matter  as  far  as  it  had  gone 
“  ^d  secure  the  approval  of  the  Ger- 
4  1  Govenunent.  After  an  exchange  of 
”^rams  between  Brussels,  London,  Wash- 
■Von  and  Berlin,  .Ambassador  Page  was 
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informed  by  .Ambassador  Gerard,  and  also 
by  Washington,  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  the  arrangements. 

Some  time  during  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  .Ambassador  Page  and  the 
Belgian  authorities  formally  asked  Hoover 
to  take  on  the  task  of  organizing  the  relief 
work,  if  the  diplomatic  arrangements  came 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  Hoover 
a^eed  to  do  it.  His  first  step  was  to  join 
his  friends  who  had  helped  in  relieving 
the  stranded  .Americans  with  the  .American 
group  in  Brussels,  and  in  the  name  of  this 
committee  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  consolidate  all  Belgian  relief 
ftmds  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
committee  for  disposal.  .At  the  same  time 
Minister  Whitlock  cabled  an  appeal  to 
President  Wilson  to  call  on  America  for 
aid  in  the  relief  of  Belgium. 

The  next  step,  which  was  taken  by 
Hoover  under  the  advice  of  Ambassador 
Page,  was  to  set  up  a  wholly  new  and 
larger  neutral  organization.  For  this 
Hoover  enlisted  the  support  of  Messrs. 
Edgar  Rickard,  John  B.  White,  Colonel 
Millard  Hunsiker,  J.  F.  Lucey  and  Clarence 
Graff,  all  American  engineers  and  business 
men  and  then  in  London.  These  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  Messrs.  Shaler  and  Gibson  of 
Brussels  as  active  members  and  with 
Hoover  as  active  chairman,  and  the 
i^erican  ambassadors  in  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Paris,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
London,  the  Dutch  minister  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government,  and  the  .American  and 
Spanish  ministers  in  Brassels  as  honorary 
chairmen,  launched,  in  the  last  week  in 


October,  the  “Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium.”  Brand  Whitlock  and  the  Mar- 
qu6s  de  V'illalobar,  the  American  and 
Spanish  ministers  in  Brussels,  by  virtue  of 
their  special  relations  to  the  commission 
and  the  German  Government  inside  Bel¬ 
gium,  became  known  as  the  commission’s 
“protecting  ministers.” 

Hoover  Gets  Busy 
'^HE  “C.  R.  B.”  was  organized.  It  had 
"R  its  imposing  list  of  diplomatic  per¬ 
sonages.  It  had  a  chairman  and  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  all  the  rest.  But  to  feed 
the  clamoring  Belgians  it  had  to  have  food. 
This  food  h^  to  be  obtained  in  a  world 
already  being  ransacked  by  the  purchasing 
agents  of  France  and  England  seeking  the 
stocks  that  these  countries  knew  would 
soon  be  necessaiy  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  their  armies  and  chdlians 
drawn  from  production  into  the  great 
game  of  destruction.  And  the  food  had 
to  be  paid  for.  Once  obtained  it  had  to  be 
transported  overseas  and  through  the 
mine-strewn  Channel  to  Rotterdam,  the 
nearest  open  port  in  Holland,  and  thence 
by  canals  and  railways  into  the  starving 
coimtry,  and  its  use  there  absolutely  re¬ 
stricted  to  Ae  civil  population.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  Belgium  had  to  begin  immediately 
and  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  keep 
it  up  indefinitely.  The  war  was  not  to 
be  a  short  one;  that  was  already  plain. 

It  was  up  to  Hoover  to  get  busy;  very 
busy^ 

The  first  officials  of  the  C,  R.  B.  and 
all  the  men  who  came  into  it  later  agree 
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on  one  thing:  We  relied  absolutely  on  our 
chainnan  to  plan,  to  drive,  to  make  the 
impossible  things  possible.  We  did  our 
best  to  carry  out  what  was  assigned  to  us 
to  do.  If  we  had  ideas  and  suggestions, 
they  were  welcomed  by  him.  If  good, 
they  were  adopted.  But  principally  we 
worked  as  we  were  told  for  a  man  who 
worked  harder  than  any  of  us,  and  who 
planned  most  of  the  work  for  himself  and 
all  of  us. 

A  Gigantic  Jot 

He  had  the  vision.  He  saw  from  the 
first  that  the  relief  of  Belgium  would 
be  a  large  job;  it  proved  to  be  a  gigantic  one. 
He  saw  that  all  .\merica  would  have  to 
be  behind  us;  indeed,  that  the  whole 
humanitarian  world  would  have  to  back 
us  up,  not  so  much  in  funds  perhaps  as  in 
mord  support.  For  the  military  logic  of 
the  situation  was  only  half  with  us;  it  was 
half  against  us.  It  was  about  an  even 
break  between  military  advantage  and 
military  disadvantage,  both  for  the  .\llies 
and  for  Germany,  as  regards  the  relief  of 
Belgium. 

The  British  admiralty,  tiying  to  block¬ 
ade  Germany  completely,  saw  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  ten  million  Belgians  and  French  in 
German-occupied  territory  a  relief  to  the 
occupiers,  who  would,  by  the  accepted  rules 
of  the  game,  have  to  fe^  these  people  from 
their  own  food  supplies.  The  fact  that  the 
Germans  declared  from  the  first  that  they 
never  would  do  this,  and  in  every  test 
proved  that  they  would  not,  was  hard  to 
drive  home  to  the  admiralty  and  to  the 
many  amateur  English  strategists  safely 
far  from  the  sufferings  of  the  hungering 
Belgians. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  influential 
governmental  officials,  notably  the  prime 


minister  and  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
office,  saw  in  the  Allied  permission  and 
help  for  these  people  the  only  means  to 
prevent  them  from  saving  their  lives  in 
the  one  other  way  possible  to  them — that 
is,  by  working  for  the  Germans.  Fathers 
of  families,  however  patriotic,  can  not  see 
their  wives  and  children  starve  to  death 
when  rescue  is  possible.  And  the  Germans 
offered  this  rescue  to  them  all  the  time. 
Xever  a  day  in  all  the  four  years  when 
German  placards  offering  food  and  money 
for  their  work  did  not  stare  in  the  faces 
the  five  hundred  thousand  idle  skilled  Bel¬ 
gian  workmen  and  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unskilled  ones  shut  up  in  the 
countiy. 

Germany,  also,  had  two  opinions  about 
Belgian  relief.  There  were  zu  Reventlow 
and  his  great  party  of  jingoes  who  cried 
from  beginning  to  end:  Kick  out  these 
.\merican  spies;  make  an  end  of  this  soft¬ 
heartedness.  Here  we  have  ten  million 
.\llied  hostages  in  our  hands.  Let  us  say 
to  England  and  France  and  the  refugee 
Belgian  cabinet  at  Le  Havre:  Your  peo¬ 
ple  may  eat  what  they  now  have;  it  will 
last  them  a  month  or  two;  then  they  shall 
not  have  a  mouthful  from  Germany  or 
anvnvhere  else  unless  you  give  up  the 
blockade  and  open  the  ports  of  Belgium 
and  Germany  alike  to  incoming  food. 

On  the  other  side  were  von  Bissing  and 
his  German  governing  staff  in  Belgium, 
together  with  most  of  the  men  of  the 
military  General  Staff  at  Great  Head¬ 
quarters.  Von  Bissing  tried  in  hb  heavy, 
stupid  way  to  placate  the  Belgians;  that 
was  part  of  his  policy.  So  he  would  offer 
them  food — always  for  work — with  one 
hand  while  he  gave  them  a  slap  with  the 
other.  He  wanted  Belgium  to  be  tran¬ 
quil.  He  did  not  want  openly  to  use  ma¬ 


chine  guns  on  starving  mobs  in  the  cities, 
however  many  unfortunates  he  allowed  to 
be  quietly  carried  out  to  the  Tir  National 
at  gray  dawn  to  stand  for  one  terrible 
moment  before  the  ruthless  firing-squad. 

.And  the  hard-headed  men  of  the  General 
staff  knew  that  starving  people  did  not 
lie  down  quietly  and  die.  All  the  northern 
lines  of  communication  between  the  west 
front  and  Germany  ran  through  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  these  ten  million  imprisoned  French 
and  Belgians.  Even  without  arms  they 
could  make  much  trouble  for  the  guards 
of  bridges  and  railways  in  their  dying 
struggles.  At  least  it  would  require  many 
soldiers  to  kill  them  fast  enough  to  prevent 
it.  And  the  soldiers,  all  of  them,  were 
needed  in  the  trenches. 

“Xhese  Quixotic  Americans" 

IN  ADDITION  the  German  General  Staff 
earnestly  desired  and  hoped  up  to  the 
very  last  that  .\merica  would  keep  out  of 
the  war.  And  these  extraordinar\  .Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Belgium  seemed  to  have  all  of 
America  behind  them;  that  is  what  the 
great  relief  propaganda  and  the  imposing 
list  of  diplomatic  personages  on  the  C.  R. 
B.  list  were  partly  for.  Hoover  had  realized 
from  the  beginning  what  this  would 
mean. 

The  propaganda  not  only  brought  the 
money  that  was  needed  for  charity,  but  it 
made  the  cause  of  Belgian  relief  a  ptersonal 
cause  with  millions  of  Americans  and  a 
semi-official  cause  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment.  “No,”  said  the  higher  German 
officials,  “it  will  not  do  to  interfere  too  much 
with  these  quixotic  .Americans.” 

But  the  Germans,  most  of  them  at  least, 
never  really  understood  us.  One  day  as 
Hoover  was  finishing  a  conversation  with 
{Continued  on  page  g4) 


Tkt  ship  "Camfno”  carrymg  food  from  California  to  starving  Belgium.  One  of  the  many  things  in  the  hig  job  that  Hoover  tooh  over  was 

to  get’a  fleet  of  shifs  to  carry  the  food  from  America. 


This  happened  in  the  days  ante- 
datii^  the  era  of  the  Great 
Prohibition.  It  could  then  not 
be  written  for  fear  it  might 
prove  Bad  Example.  Now, 
though,  full  within  the  time  of 
the  Great  Prohibition,  it  is  free  of  such 
menace.  Bad  it  may  still  be,  but  Example 
it  can  not  be — not  by  the  remotest  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  therefore  set  down  to  paper 
in  the  full  certitude  that  it  will  do  no  one 
harm  and  lead  no  one  astray. 

Percy  Skinner  worked  behind  the  silk 
counter  of  the  largest  department-store  in 
a  great  city  of  our  land — a  city  so  great  it 
is  called  little,  and  so  new  it  is  called  old. 

“Little,  old - ”  it  is  called,  and  within  it 

are  gathered,  raised  to  the  nth  degree,  size, 
fortune  and  folly.  Everything  there  is  est 
—the  buildings  highest,  all  things  dearest, 
the  music  wildest,  and  there,  in  the  j)ast, 
were  the  cocktails  strongest  and  the  beer 
widest.  A  sublimated  mining-camp  it  is, 
in  this  land  which,  so  far,  has  been  after 
nil  but  a  mine — a  placer-mine — ^with  its 
treasures  strewn  over  the  ground  merely 
for  the  picking.  But  this  is  changing — 
that  is  what  ails  us.  The  loot  is  all  off  the 
surface,  and  now  we  must  dig;  there’s 
where  the  shoe  pinches — the  eighteen- 
dollar  shoe! 

Percy  Skinner  worked  behind  the  silk 
cpunter,  which  means  that  forty-eight 
tunes  a  day  he  drew  down  from  the  shelves 
on  high  some  himdred  bolts  of  shimmering 
stuff  which  he  spread  under  the  palpitant 
of  some  frivolous  little  lady,  who  after 
hesitating  hours,  usually  went  away  hav¬ 
ing  bought  none  of  it.  He  was  a  poor  sales- 
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Raiainc  the  question: — Which  was 
more  useful  in  this  education  the 
serious  memory  courses  or  the  friv¬ 
olous  ones  conducted  by  Rosie  O’Flare. 
Mr.  Hopper  doesn’t  say,  but  he  tells  a 
fascinating  story  of  Percy  Skinner, 
silk  salesman.  Some  time  during  the 
summer  EVERYBODY’S  will  publish  a 
remarkable  two-part  story  by  Mr. 
Hopper,  called  "The  Scoop  of  Charles 
Hamilton  Potts.** 


man.  He  was  shy — that  was  the  truth  of 
it.  The  subtle  fragrance  which  emanates 
from  femininity  had  the  pow’er  of  paralyzing 
him  stiff.  He  paled,  his  jaws  locked,  his 
tongue  thickened,  he  became  a  perfect 
idiot.  His  salary  was  eighteen  a  week. 

Every  day  after  work  he  went  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Protective  Club.  He  took  a 
chair  in  the  big  hall,  facing  the  white  cloth 
stretched  for  the  lantern  projecHons.  To 
his  left  was  the  door  of  the  elevator  which 
went  up  to  the  handball  courts  and  down  to 
the  swimming-pool.  This  door  clanged  in¬ 
cessantly  to  the  entrance  or  exit  of  fresh¬ 
cheeked  young  men,  all  smooth  and  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  cleanliness,  inner  and  outer,  of 
exercise  and  bath.  Percy  threw  a  side 
glance  at  them  once  in  a  while,  and  then 
an  obscure  discontent  stirred  his  heart,  to 
which,  however,  he  did  not  listen. 

He  had  no  time  for  frivolities;  he  was 
busy  bettering  his  mind,  fitting  himself 
for  advancement  in  the  world,  as  he  and 
Etta  in  sage  counsel  had  decided  many 
times  he  should  do.  He  was  taking  courses 
2.3 


in  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography 
and  Spanish,  and  sedulously  attending  two 
other  courses  which  were  guaranteed  to  give 
him  respectively  an  unerring  memory  and 
an  iron  will.  Any  one  watching  him  as  he 
sat  there,  waiting  for  the  lesson  to  begin, 
would  have  felt  for  him  something  close  to 
pity.  He  looked  so  shut-in,  so  disoxy- 
genated!  Though  still  a  young  man,  his 
hair  was  dry,  his  cheeks  were  lin^,  his  eyes 
lusterless.  One  felt  like  bouncing  him  down 
into  the  pool  or  up  into  the  handball  courts. 
.All  about  him  were  many  just  like  him  or 
worse  than  he,  older  men,  all  with  the 
parchment  skin,  the  dead  eyes  who  to  the 
toil  and  confinement  of  their  day’s  work 
added  this  toil  and  confinement — and  all 
very  patient  and  wistful. 

After  his  classes  Perty  Skinner  went 
to  dinner  at  a  ^cial  little  eating-place 
frequented  of  pale  people,  in  the  window  of 
which  were  spread  cardboard  packages  and 
loose  cereals,  that  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  place  dedicated  rather  to  the  needs  of 
hens  than  the  wants  of  men.  At  a  hy¬ 
gienic  table,  Percy  partook  of  an  aseptic 
meal.  He  had  early  become  a  sober  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  cult  known  as  Chew-chew,  and 
had  acquired  an  exaggerated  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  monster  called  Protein.  The 
base  of  his  dinner  was  apt,  to  be  a  substance 
seemingly  extracted  from  a  packing-case, 
doused  with  bluish  milk,  and  crowned,  on 
festive  days,  with  a  cold  baked  apple. 

Upon  which,  fortified,  he  went  to  call  on 
Etta.  Etta  Schlumberger  was  a  sensible 
maid  with  flaxen  hair,  wide  blue  eyes,  and 
a  soft  knob  at  the  end  of  her  nose  which 
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somehow  expressed  all  her  virtues,  which 
were  gentleness,  domesticity,  and  good 
common  sense.  The  affair  was  of  long 
standing,  but  had  nm  well-banked,  with¬ 
out  flame.  Several  years  ago  they  had  de¬ 
cided  they  would  marry,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  decided  it  would  be  foolish  to 
marry  too  soon. 

They  had  settled  upon  the  time  thus: 
When  Percy  would  have  reached  forty  a 
week,  and  would  have  saved  five  hundred 
dollars,  they  would  marr>’.  .\t  present,  he 
had  accumulated  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  of  the  five  hundred  dollars,  but  his 
salary  was  still  eighteen.  They  were  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  and  did  not  worry;  Percj  ’s 
regular  habits,  his  devotion  to  duty,  were 
bound  to  preserve  him  from  all  perils;  the 
Club  courses  would  do  the  rest. 

ETT.\’S  mother  took  in  boarders;  the 
house  offered  but  little  of  the  seclusion 
dear  to  lovers,  .\fter  many  alarms  suffered 
in  the  front  parlor  from  boarders  supposed 
to  be  in  bed  and  who  were  not,  Etta  had 
fitted  a  small  back  hall-room  as  the  private 
family  “sitting-room.”  This  the  family 
was  taught  to  evacuate  as  though  it  had 
been  mined,  promptly  upon  the  striking  of 
nine;  after  which  Percy  and  Etta  occupied 
it  alone.  They  sat  alone  in  the  dimly 
lighted,  silent,  little  place,  on  a  plush  sofa, 
side  by  side.  Xow  and  then,  one  of  them 
made  some  remark,  seldom  picked  up  by 
the  other — for  since  they  had  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  their  marriage  and  its  date, 
they  had  really  little  to  say.  At  half-past 
nine,  Percy  i>assed  his  arm  around  her 
waist  and  drew  her  closer.  She  remained 
a  little  stiff  for  five  minutes  longer,  then 
yielded  and  dropped  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  with  a  sigh.  Thereafter  they 
spoke  not  at  all,  but  remained  immobile 
and  mute,  her  fragrant  little  head  against 
his  cheek,  while  the  clock  slowly  ticked. 
At  half-past  ten  she  rose,  and  firmly  sent 
him  home.  He  made  but  little  resistance. 
Just  as  well  as  she,  he  knew  that  his  future, 
and  their  happiness,  depended  altogether 
upon  Regular  Habits. 

On  Sundays,  he  took  her  to  church.  Her 
church  was  the  Lutheran,  but  he  was  broad 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  make  hers  his  own.  They  sang  out  of  a 
common  hymnal,  holding  the  book  in  their 
four  hands,  which  now  and  then  touched  a 
little.  On  the  way  back  after  church,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  twenty-five-cent 
box  of  caramels,  such  as  he  bought  re¬ 
ligiously  every  Sunday  before  starting  for 
her  house,  and  they  munched  gently  as 
they  walked. 

He  dined  with  the  family  at  the  board¬ 
ing-house.  .\fter  dinner  several  young 
men  called,  attracted  by  Etta’s  younger 
sister,  who  was  still  unattached;  and  every 
one  adjourned  to  the  cracked  piano  in  the 
front  parlor,  to  'sing  college  songs.  By 
four,  though,  Percy  and  Etta  slipped  out, 
and  went  to  the  Zoo  to  see  the  bears. 

This  was  Percy  Skinner’s  life,  his  hopes 
and  his  plans.  Till  he  met  Miss  Rose 
Salvador  O’Flare.  Miss  Rosie  O’Flare 
was  a  pretty  bnmette,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  r^  lips  that  protruded  a  little  under 
the  most  delicate  umbrage  and  were  most 
disturbing.  She  worked  in  the  same  em¬ 
porium  as  Percy,  across  the  aisle  from 
him,  and  farther  down,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  snowy  lingerie.  His  eyes  sometimes 
strayed  over  there,  but  immediately  with¬ 
drew  chastely. 


How  the  thing  began,  Percy  could  never 
quite  recall  afterward.  As  near  as  he 
could  remember — and  somehow  this  did 
not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  everything — • 
he  had  been  just  on  the  point  of  entering 
“Vegetariana”  for  his  dinner  when  she  had 
come  sailing  along  before  the  delicious  little 
breeze  of  the  late  March  day,  her  olive 
cheeks  darkly  flushed,  her  parted  lips  un- 
carmined,  and  her  eyes  luminous.  A  red 


They  sang  out  of  a  common  hymnal,  holding 

the  hook  in  their- hands,  which  now  and  then 
touched  a  little. 

ribbon  somewhere  about  her — he  could 
never  remember  where — had  completed 
the  set  of  signals;  he  stopped,  she  stopped, 
and  they  said  a  few  words  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  ending  with:  “Well,  so  long!” 

Everything,  so  far,  was  well.  He  was 
safe;  they  were  just  beginning  to  turn  from 
each  other.  Then  Fate,  or  an  Inqj,  goaded 
him  to  add:  “I  gotta  go  to  supper.” 

Her  eyes  passed  swiftly  over  the  pale 
front  of  Vegetariana,  the  pale  show- 
window  with  the  pale  cereals;  shaded  a 
little  by  the  long  lashes,  her  eyes  rose  to 
him,  as  she  said,  “You  eat  in  that  place?” 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  some¬ 
how  made  the  admission  difficult.  “Well — 
yes — sometimes,”  he  stammered. 

She  leveled  at  him  a  clear  look  that  read 
all  of  the  truth,  and  then,  with  an  impul¬ 
siveness  which  he  had  thought  altogether 
charmings  she  cried  gaily,  “Oh,  come  eat 
with  me — I’ll  show  you  the  place  for  the 
eats!” 

.\nd  he  had  gone — that  he  remembered 
clearly  afterward — he  had  gone!  Without 
further  question,  without  hesitation,  he 
took  his  place  at  her  side,  and  striding 
swiftly,  elbow  to  elbow  like  old  comrades, 
they  went  down  the  street,  turned,  climbed 
down  some  steps — and  were  in  the  place. 

It  was  of  stone,  low  and  arched.  Tables 
were  along  the  walls;  they  took  one  in  a 
comer.  In  the  center  of  the  table ’a  singu¬ 
lar  object  stood— a  sort  of  scaffolding  hold- 
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ing  two  long  transparent  vessels,  each  with 
a  little  spiggot  at  the  lower  end.  One  was 
red  and  the  other  yellow. 

“Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,” 
she  said,  and  turned  the  spiggot  of  the  yel¬ 
low  decanter.  She  passed  the  glass  to 
Percy  and,  fixing  him  commandingly,  said 
“Taste  that!” 

It  was  disappointing.  It  did  not  taste 
nearly  as  good  as  it  looked  pretty.  It  was 
sour.  But  in  a  minute  he  felt  a  pleasant 
warmth  rise  in  him.  It  was  a  warmth  such 
as  he  had  never  felt.  It  wasn’t  in  any  one 
place  and  wasn’t  too  hot  or  not  enough, 
but  it  was  all  over  and  just  right. 

It  stole  deliciously  up  from  one’s  heels 
to  one’s  head — and  some  stayed  in  the 
head.  He  tried  another  sip.  The  effect 
was  repeated;  a  new  wave  of  the  pleasing 
warmth  enveloped  him,  grateful  as  an  ex¬ 
tra  suit  of  underwear  on  a  very  cold  day. 

“There!”  she  said,  examining  him  ap¬ 
provingly  across  the  table.  “You  lo^ 
better  already! 

“That’s  just  what  you  needed.”  she  went 
on.  her  eyes  still  on  him,  her  approbation 
still  surer  of  itself  and  taking  on  a  tinge  of 
maternal  tenderness.  “In  fact,  that’s 
what  you’ve  needed  for  a  long,  long  time!” 

The  food  she  ordered  added  somehow  to 
his  well-being.  Somehow  eveiything  was 
pleasantly  warm  this  evening.  Scientific 
mastication  went  under  the  table;  it  is  to 
be  recorded  regretfully  that  he  gulped.  He 
ate  red  meat,  and  long  pastes  that  were 
hard  to  handle  but  which  slipped  down 
very  obligingly  when  once  conveyed  to  the 
mouth,  and  other  little  square  pastes  with 
mysterious  stuffing  betw'een  layers.  For  a 
while  he  was  worrying  a  little,  wondering 
how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
But  she,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  singu¬ 
lar  ability  to  read  his  thoughts,  and  yet 
while  reading  them,  to  make  of  them  some¬ 
thing  natural  and  amusing  rather  than 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  said  immedi¬ 
ately:  “It’s  Dutch  treat  to-night,  you 
know.  Yes,  it  is.  You  can  treat  me  some 
other  night — to-night’s  Dutch  treat!” 

.■\n  orchestra  struck  up.  Couples  left 
the  tables  and  glided  up  and  down. 
This  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  Miss 
Rosie.  Her  eyes  danced,  her  body  would 
not  keep  stiU.  “Don’t  you  rag?”  she 
asked. 

He  said,  “No,  I  don’t.” 

IN  truth,  he  should  have  said,  “I  can’t.” 

But  “I  don’t”  could  be  spoken  in  a  tone 
suggestive  of  delicate  and  ethical  choice 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  “I  can’t.” 

.\fter  a  while,  a  young  nun  sitting  alone 
at  a  table  across  the  aisle  came  over  and 
asked  her  to  dance.  With  a  glance  at 
Percy  which  half-begged  permission,  she 
rose  smoothly  to  the  waiting  coxcomb,  and 
instantly  in  rhythm  to  the  music  slid  away 
in  his  arms.  Percy  immediately  felt  lonely. 
He  did  not  seem  seated  before  a  snm 
table,  but  before  a  desert  stretching  emptily 
for  miles.  He  watched  the  two.  She 
danced  wondrously — and  ardently.  It  hurt 
him  to  see  her,  yet  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  off.  When  she  returned,  breathing  a 
little  fast  between  her  parted  lips,  a  sudden 
savage  desire  to  hurt  her  took  possession  of 
him.  But  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  say,  in 
an  ill-humored  tone:  “Well,  let’s  be  going. 

She  went  readily  enou^,  with  a  qui(i 
submission  that  inade  him  sorry  for  his 
brutality,  and  they  got  into  a  car  a  little 
sadly. 
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this  supreme  bliss;  that  he  needn’t  take 
one  step;  this  was  enough — ^merely  to 
stand  still  and  hold  her  to  music. 

But  she  murmured,  “Come  on,”  and 
drew  him  gently.  He  stepped  out  and  the 
attention  he  now  placed  on  doing  well 
dulled  what  there  was  of  altogether  too 
exquisite  in  his  sensations.  At  first,  not 
daring  to  do  else,  he  merely  walked  forward 
in  measure,  pressing  her  back  before  him 
rather  as  a  man  pushes  a  wheelbarrow. 
Presently  his  step  became  less  stiff,  and 
adopted,  beside  the  hard  one-two  beat,  the 
intermediary  vibrations  of  the  music;  his 
body  relaxed.  Suddenly,  with  great  daring, 
he  began  to  walk  backward,  letting  her 
now  come  toward  him,  and  for  this  gallant 
deed  was  heavenly  rewarded  by  a  small 
pressure  upon  his  biceps.  This  altogether 
maddened  him;  he  essayed  a  pirouette — and 
succeeded.  The  secret  pressure,  this  time, 
was  accompanied  by  a  low  chuckle  of 
delight. 

When  they  sat  down,  his  pale-blue  eyes 
were  shining  almost  as  brightly  as  her 
black  ones,  and  happy  dewdrops  were  on 
his  brow.  .\s  for  her,  she  was  a-thrill. 
“You  did  just  grand!”  she  declared.  “Just 
grand — oh,  I  knnu  you’d  make  a  swell 
dancer!” 

They  danced  again,  and  then  again  and 
again,  taking  small  hurried  pecks  at  their 
food  between  times,  and  he,  aware  of  im¬ 
proving  from  minute  to  minute,  certain 
now  that  he  was  just  made  for  this,  that 
for  years  he  had  been  hideously  deceived 
and  deprived,  was  seized  now  and  then 
with  overwhelming  bursts  of  joyous  confi¬ 
dence;  feeling  very  masterful,  a  bit  of  the 
caveman,  he  whirled  her  vigorously. 

But  the  old  canker-worm  began  to  wig¬ 
gle.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  al¬ 
most  nine  o’clock;  he  was  already  half  an 
hour  late!  For  the  first  time  in  two  years, 
late  in  his  call  on  Etta!  “I  guess  we’ll 
have  to  go,”  he  said. 

She  gave  him  her  swift  appraising  look, 
and  then,  as  yesterday,  came  readily. 
They  took  the  Elevated,  to  go  faster,  but 
when  they  reached  his  station,  she  got  off 
with  him.  “I’ll  go  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
the  Sub,”  she  explained. 

They  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  while 
their  train  roared  away  overhead.  The 
din  fell  away,  there  was  a  moment  of  still¬ 
ness  between  two  trains,  and  in  that  lull, 
she  suddenly  sighed  and  said:  “Oh,  let’s 
not  go  home  just  yet!  Let’s  ^  to  Kelly’s 
— they’ve  got  wonderful  music  there!” 

There  was  in  the  way  she  emphasized 
the  word  “wonderful”  something  that 
pricked  your  heart.  Percy  hesitated, 
perched  on  the  needle-point  of  his  fate. 
“Have  they  got  a  phone  there?”  he  asked. 

“\  phone?  Of  course!  At  Kelly’s, 
you  mean?  Of  course!" 

“Well — aU  right  then.” 

When  they  reached  Kelly’s,  he  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  telephone-booths  and 
called  up  Etta.  He  was  at  the  store,  yes. 
They  were  taking  stock.  He’d  have  to 
work  all  the  evening. 

Her  gentle  voice,  its  maternal  coo  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  made  him  feel  like  the  last  of  mis¬ 
creants,  but  just  then  a  puff  of  the  music, 
forcing  itself  into  the  booth,  drained  him  of 
all  sensation  except  a  wild  desire  to  get  out 
of  this  stuffy  place  and  get  to  the  music. 

“Good  ni^t,  dear,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do.”  “Good  night,”  the  soft 
voice  answered,  far  away;  and  he  hung  up, 


“I  get  off  at  Fifty-eighth,”  he  said. 
“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Oh,  I  go  clear  up  to  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh.” 

He  got  off  at  Fifty-eighth.  He  reached 
the  sidewalk,  then  turned  and  watched  the 
car  as  it  clanged  cumbrously  on  its  way. 
The  street  looked  as  long  and  empty  as  the 
table  had  done  while  she  had  danced. 

In  Etta’s  small  parlor  he  soon  lost  that 
desolation,  sitting  there  with  her  in  the 
half-light,  her  head  against  his  cheek. 
And  the  following  morning,  thinking  it 

I  over,  he  decided  that  if  he  met  Miss  Rosie 
O’Flare  in  the  evening,  he  would  not  go 
with  her.  Yet  at  noon  he  slipped  to  the 
bank  and  drew  twenty  dollars  from  his  sav- 
ings-account — just  so  as  not  to  be  caught 
without  ammunition  if  anything  did 
happen,  though  he  was  still  determined 
nothing  should  happen.  .\nd  at  seven, 
when  she  came  sailing  along,  as  if  part  of 
the  lively  breeze,  and  said,  with  a  slight, 
disapproving  look  at  Vegetariana,  “You’re 
not  going  to  eat  in  that  place,  are  you?”  he 
answered,  “X-n-n-n-no — let’s  go  to  the 
place  where  w’e  went  last  night,  eh?  I  like 
that  place!”  And  they  went. 

This  time  he  danced.  When  first  she 
said:  '^Really,  don’t  you  dance?”  he  an¬ 
swered  with  decision,  “Xo,  I  don’t  dance.” 
VlTien  a  little  later  she  said,  “Don’t  you 
really?  Gee,  you  look  like  you’d  make  a 
swell  dancer!”  he  answered  once  more, 
with  a  decision  he  did  not  feel  at  all  within 
himself,  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  all 
wishful:  “Xaw — I  don’t  care  for  dancing.” 


He  noticed  that  the  lone  young  man  of 
the  night  before  was  again  here,  that  he 
was  sending  longing  looks  at  Rosie.  Panic 
seized  him,  and  when  she  whispered  ur¬ 
gently,  “Oh,  come  and  try;  it’s  easy;  I’ll 
show  you,”  he  mumbled  a  refusal  which 
was  not  quite  a  refusal.  “It’s  a  one-step,” 
she  went  on  eagerly.  “One  two,  one  two 
— hear  it?  J ust  like  walking — all  you  have 
to  do  is  walk  —one  two — oh,  come  on!” 

SHE  had  half  risen;  the  light  of  her  eyes 
cascaded  upon  him;  it  seemed  a  shame 
not  to  meet  half-way  such  gaiety  and  such 
joy —especially  with  that  impertinent  pi¬ 
rate  stationed  over  there  across  the  aisle. 
Percy  could  see  the  man  had  just  made  up 
his  mind  to  come  over.  “All  right,”  he 
murmured  hastily.  “I’ll  try;  you  steer 
me!” 

So  this  was  dancing!  Gee!  Xo  wonder 
people  liked  to  dance!  And  what  a  fool  he 
had  been!  The  realization  came  to  him 
before  he  had  taken  one  step— the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  the  proceeding:  the 
beauty  of  holding  her  thus  in  his  arms,  so 
soft,  so  delicate,  so  warm,  so  fragrant;  they 
two  the  heart  of  the  music,  whelmed  in  its 
iridescence.  His  soul  expanded  exquis¬ 
itely;  to  his  hot  head  there  rushed  a 
whirling  composite  vision  of  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  he  had  known — the  rose,  the 
lark,  a  sealskin  coat,  the  phonograph  re¬ 
cord  of  the  “.\ve  Maria;”  if  he  h^  been  a 
poet  he  would  have  sung.  It  came  to  him 
that  this  was  enough;  that  from  nothing 
further  could  be  expected  a  heightening  of 
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and  forced  himself  out  of  the  booth  through 
some  complicated  door  that  tried  to  wrap 
itself  around  him. 

They  sat  at  a  small  table  in  a  comer  of 
the  big  hall.  A  red-shaded  lamp  was  at 
their  elbows;  all  the  w'ay  dowrn  the  effect 
was  repeated — little  red-shaded  lamps 
scattered  with  an  effect  of  secret  festivity. 
The  ceiling  was  low,  covered  with  trellis 
and  artificial  vines;  the  floor  below  was  like 
a  lustrous  pool  carpeted  w’ith  autumn 
leaves,  and  all  the  space  between  throbbed 
dully  to  the  beat,  subdued  but  stubborn,  of 
a  music  which  seemed  to  be  playing  within 
one’s  own  resonant  chest.  They  had  been 
seated  but  half  a  minute  when  a  common 
impulse  sprang  them  up,  linked  them,  and 
sent  them  gh(^g  away. 

Percy  no  longer  had  to  think  of  his 
dancing.  The  music  had  him  as  if  in  a 
flood;  he  did  not  feel  the  floor  at  all.  And 
in  his  arms,  balancing  softly  yet  with  firm 
rhythm,  she  flew  about  with  him,  light  as 
nothing  to  his  arms,  yet  a  heavy  delicious¬ 
ness  upon  his  heart. 

They  danced  the  entire  evening.  Be¬ 
tween  times,  of  course,  the  Kelly  system 
ran  to  form,  and  mysterious  fluids  passed 
in  procession  across  their  table — amber- 
hued,  or  cloudy  green  or  lucent  green,  or 
color  of  silver  foam.  Three  times  she 
smoked  a  cigaret— most  charmingly,  he 
thought.  When  the  place  closed  at  one 
A.M.^ — this  being  during  a  swing  of  reform 
administration — his  madness  was  com¬ 
plete;  he  called  for  a  taxicab. 

WHEN  he  woke  up  in  bed  a  few  hours 
later,  Percy  lay  quiet,  shrinking 
from  what  he  knew  would  come  to  him  in  a 
moment.  He  thought  he  knew.  General  R. 
li.  Morse  would  walk  in  upon  him.  He 
would  have  a  head — people  always  had  a 
head  after  such  a  performance.  He  would 
feel  the  lack  of  sleep.  His  nerves  would  be 
on  edge.  He  w'ould  realize  that  he  had 
spent  in  one  evening  a  whole  w'eek’s  sal¬ 
ary,  and  his  heart  would  sink  into  his  feet. 
He  would  think  of  Etta  w'hom  he  had  so 
basely  deceived — oh,  Ix)rd! 

He  lay  very  quiet  thus,  long  enough  to 
give  these  things  all  the  chance  in  the 
world  to  arrive,  then  stirred  tentatively,  as 
an  animal  stirs  who  has  played  possum  and 
is  surprised  to  find  itself  not  really  dead. 
Nothing,  so  far,  had  come.  He  kicked  him¬ 
self  about,  daringly — still  nothing  came. 
He  had  no  head — or  rather  what  head  he 
had  was  perfectly  clear.  A  sort  of  de¬ 
licious  emptiness  was  at  the  pit  of  his 
being — he  was  hungry,  by  Jove!  Lack  of 
sleep?  He  felt  no  lack  of  sleep.  He  felt  per¬ 
fectly  rested.  He  wanted  to  leap  out  of 
bed.  He  did  leap.  Gee,  he  had  not  felt  this 
W’ay  for  a  long,  long  time — ^he  had  never  felt 
this  way —clear-headed,  full  of  life,  full  of 
zest  and  flame! 

He  sprang  across  the  hall  to  the  common 
bathroom,  found  it  unoccupied,  by  chance, 
and  intrepidly  turned  on  the  cold-water 
spiggot.  By  Jove,  he  felt  like  taking  a  cold 
bath— something  he  had  not  felt  for  five 
years!  He  did  take  a  cold  bath — some¬ 
thing  he  had  not  done  for  six  years. 
Still  urged  by  the  singular  zest  which 
possessed  his  nerves  and  his  veins,  he  went 
through  the  calisthenic  with  which  he  had 
started  Ufe  in  New  York  when  first  he  had 
come,  and  which  had  lasted  just  three 
weeks.  His  knees  creaked  a  little;  down 
and  up,  down  and  up  he  went,  till  the  creak 
had  ceased.  Then  he  went  shadow  boxing 


about  the  room,  driving  before  him  some 
poor  imaginary  opponent  bew-ildered  with 
his  speed.  He  hated  to  stop  at  all.  He 
hated  to  put  on  his  clothes.  In  the  midst 
of  this  agitation,  disconnected  visions  came 
to  him  of  last  night’s  doings — but  these 
flitting  pictures  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  lightness  and  the  joy  in  his  heart. 
He  had  slept  only  five  hours — well,  who 
wanted  to  sleep  more  than  five  hours?  He 
had  spent  lots  of  money — what  was  money 
for,  anyway?  .\nd  there  was  Etta — well, 
Etta  was  an  awfully  good  girl,  of  course, 
an  awfully  good  girl.  But  quiet — gee,  too 
quiet! 

He  went  down  to  breakfast  a  perfect 
vacuum,  and  ordered  ham  and  eggs  and  hot 
cakes.  In  a  vase,  left  over  from  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  preceding  night,  was  a  faded  car¬ 
nation.  He  slipp^  it  in  his  buttonhole 
as  he  started  for  the  store,  and  his  hat  went 
a  little  askew  upon  his  head. 

The  wonderful  feeling  remained  with 
him  throughout  the  day.  Something  bub¬ 
bled  within  him,  something  sang;  it  was 
difficult  to  hold  from  humming,  and  he  did 
catch  himself  snapping  his  fingers  like  cas¬ 
tanets  once.  T'  his  delight,  he  found  that 
he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  his  customers. 
He  wasn’t  afraid  of  them  at  all;  he  could 
stand  on  one  foot  in  a  position  that  pos¬ 
sessed  a  certain  elegance,  and  could  discuss 
their  choice  with  them  in  most  debonair 
fashion.  He  did  not  avert  his  eyes  when 
they  raised  plaintive  lashes  up  to  him;  on 
the  contrary,  he  looked  at  them  with 
interest,  warmly — and  the  lashes  drooped 
again.  The  b^t  thing  about  this  small 
sport  was  that  it  usually  brought  a  decision. 
“Well,  I  suppose  I  will  take  this,”  she 
would  decide.  “You  say  it  will  go  well? 
How  much  shall  I  need — ten  yards?” 
They  took  his  advice;  they  surrendered 
altogether  into  his  keeping.  He  had  never 
sold  so  much  in  one  day,  nor  so  easily,  nor 
so  pleasantly.  He  did  meet  one  small 
Waterloo  when  a  voluminous  lady,  of  the 
kind  which  in  his  mind  he  called  a 
dowager,  although  he  had  no  idea  what 
dowager  meant,  with  protruding  eyes,  and 
a  chin  like  a  w'aterfall,  falling  on  a  bosom 
like  a  rampart,  brought  him  to  sharply, 
with:  “Well,  young  man,  are  you  paid  to 
look  at  me,  or  to  show  me  silks?”  But 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  really  ex¬ 
pressed  by  two  much  younger  women,  in 
a  short  dialogue  delivered  in  the  elevator 
on  the  way  dow'n.  “Say,”  spoke  the  one, 
“don’t  you  think  he’s  just  a  bit  fresh?” 
“Well,”  the  other  hesitated,  “maybe-ee. 
But  he’s  nice,  though — awfully  nice.  I 
like  him!”  “Well — I  do,  too!” 

At  NOON  he  went  to  the  bank,  and 
drew  twenty  dollars  from  the  three- 
hundred  and  sixty-four  which  had  been 
supposed  to  become  five  hundred,  but  in¬ 
step  had  lately  become  three  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  by  this  new  act  became 
three-hundred  and  twenty-four;  and  at  six 
o’clock  he  telephoned  to  Etta,  explaining 
that  he  was,  to-night,  still  taking  stock. 
So,  at  once  ballasted  and  lightered,  he  met 
Rosie  O’Flare  in  front  of  Vegetariana,  and 
this  time  with  no  questioning  whatever, 
he  took  her  to  dinner.  They  dined  at 
their  place  of  the  low  stone  vaults,  then 
hurried  to  Kelly’s,  where  they  danced  most 
of  the  night. 

Percy’s  life  now  became  a  whirl.  Gone 
out  of  it  were  the  Young  Mens’  Protective 
Club,  the  courses  in  Spanish,  stenography, 
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in  Will  Power  and  Mnemotechnics;  gon® 
the  simple  affectionate  evenings  in  Etta’s 
small  parlor.  Daily  he  met  Rosie  O’Flare 
and  with  her  danced  the  night  away 
When  the  stock-taking  excuse  had  worked 
overtime,  he  invent^  a  new  and  more 
durable  one:  He  was  taking  a  course  in 
elocution  at  the  club,  and  had  joined  the 
debating  society.  This  would  take  all  of 
his  evenings,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
course  was  short— just  three  months. 
“Just  three  months,  dear,  and  then  I  caii 
come  every  night  once  more;  nery  night 
and  make  it  all  up  to  you!”  And  she 
with  her  sweet  common  sense,  her  de¬ 
termination  to  do  everything  possible 
for  his  future  success — ^which  some  day 
would  be  her  success —seeing  him  spring, 
in  three  months,  from  his  new  course,  a  full- 
fledged  orator,  “understood,”  and  consent¬ 
ed.  He  still  went  to  see  her  every  Sunday. 
He  went  writh  her  to  church,  and  they 
warbled,  their  rounded  mouths  close,  their 
cheeks  almost  touching,  their  hands  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  book.  In  the  afternoon  they 
sang  college  songs  in  the  front  parlor,  and 
stole  out  to  see  the  bears.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  Percy  often  nodded  over  the 
“Spanish  Cavalier,”  and  blinked  suspi¬ 
ciously  before  the  grizzlies. 

E.ACH  Sunday,  had  she  not  been  blinded 
by  the  light  called  love,  Etta  would 
have  discerned  in  him  a  change.  (But  the 
w’oman  who  loves  sees  not  the  man  she 
loves!  When  she  looks  at  him.  she  sees 
merely  something  dazzling,  like  the  sun.) 
Each  Sunday  he  came,  altered  a  little; 
Rosie  O’Flare  had  taken  him  in  hand,  and 
was  gradually  reconstructing  him. 

Before  meeting  her,  his  tailoring  had 
been  a  simple  matter.  He  bought  a  suit 
every  six  months,  always  of  blue  serge. 
The  last  bought  he  wore  on  Sundays  and 
holidays;  the  other  he  wore  every  day. 
When  the  every-day  suit  became  quite 
worn,  the  Sunday  suit  moved  down  to  take 
its  place,  and  a  new  blue  serge  came  to 
'grace  the  Sundays.  But  now,  at  Rosie 
O’Flare’s  suggestion,  he  purchased  a  suit 
of  brow’n  tweeds,  which  went  remarkably 
well  with  the  reddish  glint  that  played  in 
his  hair,  and — this  a  real  revolution— he 
put  it  right  away  to  every-day  wear,  keep¬ 
ing  the  older  blue  serge  for  Sundays— a^ 
Etta.  (It  doesn’t  follow  because  a  woman 
in  love  sees  not  the  man  she  loves,  but  only 
a  shining  light,  that  she  does  not  see  the 
clothes  he  wears.) 

Rosie  also  lowered  his  collars  smd 
loosened  his  ties,  while  rather  heightening 
their  color.  She  turned  her  attention  to 
his  hair,  which  he  wore  very  short.  Lean¬ 
ing  across  their  table,  she  gave  a  delighted 
gurgle,  and  cried,  “Why,  it  waves!” 

“What  waves?”  he  said,  thinking  of  the 
flag. 

“Your  hair,  your  hair!  When  are  you 
going  to  get  it  cut  next?” 

He  said  he  was  planning  to  have  it  cut  to¬ 
morrow. 

“Oh,  wait,”  she  pleaded.  “Don’t  have 
it  cut  yet.  Don’t  have  it  cut  again  till  I 
tell  you.  Promise  me,  now;  promise  me!’ 

He  promised,  and  waited  three  weeks, 
upon  which  she  told  him  to  have  it  only 
hghtly  trimmed  and  to  comb  it  back.  He 
obey^,  and  came  out  of  the  operation  a 
distinguished  young  man.  She  now  felt 
herself  strong  enough  to  attack  his  hat 
which  was,  of  course,  the  stiff  “derby 
worn  by  Manhattan’s  two-million  standard 
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\'Oung  n»en .  This  was  a  more  delicate  ven¬ 
ture  denanding  more  of  her  persuasive 
jjpliniacy  than  had  the  other  changes,  but 
she  succeeded;  the  bowler  was  “canned”; 

],e  appeared  before  the  world  with  a  soft 
yule  brim.  She  was  delighted,'  and  in  her 
dropped  a  few  words  of  the  system 
which  she  was  directing  his  reform- 
juon.  “Vhiat  you  want  to  look  like,”  she 
^  “is  like  some  of  those  Washington 
Square  guys.  Not  the  dirty  ones,  you 
^now,  what  need  a  shampoo  aU  over.  But 
Hke  those  that  ain’t  too  much — you  know. 
Sot  ow-tree,  but  just  a  touch —/Aa/’r 
^tyou  want!” 

At  the  Emporium,  he  was  becoming  a 
ctiebrity.  Customers  asked  about  him. 
Lofty  ladies,  of  the  floorwalker:  “.And  who 
is  that  interesting-looking  young  man  in 
the  silk  department?”  Le^  lofty  ladies, 
of  one  of  their  own  kind:  “WTio’s  the  swell 
bd  behind  the  silk  counter?”  “Don’t 
know— ain’t  he  the  artistic  one,  though?” 

*1  should  say.  Ain’t  he  just  the  goods?” 
Iheim  provement  in  Percy  was  not  all  sar- 
toriaTAs  has  already  been  explained,  it  was 
also  psychological.  But  there  was  also  an 
(lemrat  which  might  be  called  physiolog¬ 
ic*,  he  was  living  on  beefsteaks  instead  of 
racCior. 

BEEFSTE.AK,  however,  even  in  those 
days,  cost  money,  and  so  did  dancing 
and  what  goes  with  it — terrapins  and  Welsh 
rabbits  and  things.  .As  all  can  see  who 
read,  Percy  was  on  the  toboggan  to  ruin. 
He  kept  drawing  on  his  bank-account.  He 
bad  adopted  there  a  new  method  that 
saved  worry:  He  had  ceased  deducting  on 
the  stubs  of  his  check-book,  and  hence  did 
not  know  at  all  how  stood  the  accounting; 
j  that  is  how  reckless  Percy  Skinner  had  be¬ 
come.  His  mind,  in  a  whirl,  carried,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  concern  except  one,  and 
that  one  came  to  him  but  seldom  and  with 
fittk  insistence;  it  was  the  approach  of  the 
tnd  of  the  mythical  Club  course  in  elocu¬ 
tion.  He  was  wishing  now  he  had  made 
it  six  months  instead  of  three. 

On  Sunday,  June  fifteenth,  he  reached 
the  hei^t  of  folly.  Up  to  this  date,  he  had 
Kservrf  his  Sundays  for  Etta.  But  this 
morning,  early,  after  directing  a  look  of 
distaste  at  the  day  before  him — the 
church,  the  caramels,  the  college  songs  and 
thebears — he  suddenly  seized  the  telephone 
ad  called  up  Rosie.  “Say,  little  Rosie,” 
he  said  (that  is  how  well  he  knew  her  by 
that  time),  “what  do  you  say  we  go  out 
somewhere  to-day,  eh?” 

“Oh,  Pd  Im'e  to!”  the  breathless  answer 
ome.  “Oh,  let’s  go  to  Coney?” 

They  went.  Summer  had  broken  out 
an  explosion;  the  day  was  warm;  all 
New  York  was  out  in  lawns  and  in  ducks. 
They  shot  the  chutes,  glided  the  gliders, 
sc^-railwayed,  peppered  the  shooting 
PHeries,  bought  festoons  of  “dog,”  and  in 
w  afternoon  went  swimming.  This  was 
Mte.  She  was  a  great  little  swimmer;  he 
■w  not.  She  swam  three  times  out  to  the 
W,^t  after  that,  they  lay  in  the  sand 
^  watch^  the  ships  going 

^*  They  dined  on  a  veranda,  they  danced 
'rwT  ^  train  back. 

On  Monday  morning,  of  course,  Nemesis 
waiting  for  him. 

had  probably  lost  the  last  of  her  pa- 
at  this  last  outrage  of  stealing  pror 
Wta  s  Sunday.  .Anyway,  she  was  waiting 
w  w  m  the  guise  of  a  letter  on  the  table 
<»  the  hat  rack  as  he  left  his  rcwming- 
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'Wtff,  young  man,  are  you  to  loolt  at  me,  or  to  show  me  sttks?' 


house.  He  did  not  recognize  her  at  first, 
but  merely  stuffed  her  letter  into  his  pocket 
and  hurried  on.  Once  behind  the  silk 
counter  though,  with  everything  running 
smoothly,  he  took  out  the  letter  and 
opened  it. 

It  w’as  half  printed.  It  was  from  his  bank. 
It  said,  “Dear  Sir,  we  beg  leave  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  your  account  is  overdrawn  the 
sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents  ($24.5.5).”  Something  like  that. 

Percy  discreetly  replaced  the  notice 
within  the  envelope,  slipped  the  envelope 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  tried  to  look  as  he 
had  done  before  opening  it.  But  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Icraking,  he  could  not  quite  feel  as 
he  had  done  before.  A  little  piece  of  ice 
like  a  mouse  kept  running  up  and  down  bis 
back  without  ever  reaching  Us  head,  which 
remained  hot,  and  inside  that  head,  his 
brain  persisted  in  rapid  excursions  into  the 
past,  a  past  altogether  lurid,  fantastic  and 


impossible,  yet  all  too  true.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  Percy  Skinner  had  always  held  a 
theory  that  a  piece  of  bad  luck  never  comes 
single. 

He  was  right.  Number  two  was  now  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  guise  of  an  attenuated  and 
uniformed  cash-boy.  He  bore  a  note; 
Percy  could  see  it  in  his  hand.  He  pre¬ 
sent^  the  note;  Percy  took  it.  He  read 
it  and  it  said:  “The  Management  wishes  to 
see  you  immediately.” 

“Who  was  it?”  Percy  asked  of  the  boy, 
thinking  that  if  this  was  the  end,  he  might 
as  well  make  sure. 

“Mr.  Ryan.” 

That  kUed  the  last  doubt,  and  Percy 
went  to  see  Mr.  Ryan,  the  gentleman  who 
represented  the  soulless  corporation  in  its 
doings  with  its  soulful  force.  He  knew 
exactly  what  had  happened.  The  Pimch- 
and-Judy  sort  of  life  he  had  been  living  of 
late  had  been  found  out;  it  probably  had 
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been  affecting  his  work;  he  was  going  to  be 
dismissed — ^fired,  that  was  it!  “Gee,  what 
a  fool  I’ve  been!’’  he  thought,  looking  back 
now  with  clear  vision.  “Gee,  I  must  have 
been  crazy!” 

Mr.  Ryan,  his  bushy  brows  very  bushy, 
was  seat^  at  his  desk.  He  did  not  rise,  he 
did  not  look  up.  And  Percy  stood  silent, 
awaiting  the  ax. 

“Say,”  the  manager  growled,  still  with¬ 
out  looking  up,  “what’s  been  getting  into 
you  lately,  anyway?  What’s  the  recipe, 
eh?” 

The  answer  would  have  been  a  long 
story.  Percy  did  not  answer,  but  just 
stood. 

“WTiere  did  you  get  all  that  pep,  any¬ 
way?  You  us^-to  be  a  rabbit,  and  now 
you’re  a  lion,  a  regular  roaring  lion.  What 
is  it,  anyway,  eh?  What  is  it?” 

“He’s  going  to  josh  me,  and  then  fire  me,” 
Percy  thought;  and  as  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  smiled  palely,  which  gave  him  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cool,  distant  self-confidence— 
— although  he  did  not  know  it. 

“How  would  you  like  to  travel  for  ust" 

Percy  swayed.  “What  sort  of  a  game  is 
this?”  he  thought.  “What  sort  of  a  ^me?” 

“We  want  to  work  up  our  mail-order 
business.  You  ought  to  be  just  the  man 
for  it — ^you’re  so  sleek  with  the  skirts!” 


“Well,  all  right.  You  begin  on  July  first. 
There’s  forty  a  week  in  it  at  the  start. 
Meanwhile,  you  can  take  your  summer 
vacation.” 

“Thank  you — does  that  mean  I  can  go 
right  away?” 

“Sure.  Skip,  and  come  see  me  on  July 
first.  And — ^wait,  there’s  something  else, 
Skinner.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“The  company  has  a  new  policy  of  inter¬ 
esting  its  employees  in  the  business. 
We’re  putting  five  hundred  dollars  in  IJp- 
porium  stock  to  your  credit.  Now  skip, 
good-by — enjoy  yourself!” 


And  now  comes  the  morality,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  benefit  that  one  mav 


PERCY’S  stupefaction  was  now  taken 
for  a  sunerior  hesitation,  and  succeeded 


^  for  a  superior  hesitation,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  Mr.  Ryan’s  nose  from  his  blotter. 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  answer?  Isn’t  that 
good  enough?  You  didn’t  expect  to  be 
made  president  of  the  company  fint  pop, 
did  you?” 

“I’d  like  to  try  it,”  said  Percy,  ai  last 
catching  hold  of  himself. 

“What?  President?” 

“That  travel  business,  sir.” 


this  case  is  the  benefit  that  one  may 
derive  from  Y.  M.  P.  C.  courses,  especially 
that  course  which  fortifies  one’s  memory. 

The  course  in  Mnemotechnics  is  based 
on  the  Law  of  Association.  Which  means 
that  in  the  mind,  one  word  suggests  an¬ 
other.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
“paper”  without  immediately  thinking 
“pen”  or  “ink.”  Or  “bottle”  without 
thinking — “milk”! 

As  Percy  Skinner  left  the  office  of  Mr. 
Ryan  the  words  which  were  in  his  brain, 
which  possessed  it  entirely,  in  fact,  were 
“five  hundred  dollars”  and  “forty  a  week.” 

In  the  past,  he  and  Etta  had  so  firmly 
settled  it  that  they  would  marry  when  he 
had  five  hundred  dollars  and  earned  forty 
a  week,  that  these  words,  now,  immediately 
suggested  “Etta”  and  “marriage.” 

So,  without  further  thought,  like  an  au¬ 
tomaton  and  on  the  instant,  he  went  to 
Etta  and  told  her  they  were  going  to  marr>'. 

She  was  making  beds  up  stairs,  and  she 
came  down  swiftly,  a  little  alarmed,  her 
hair  in  a  turban,  her  shapely  little  body  in  a 
tight  smock  which  displayed  to  advantage 


all  of  its  domestic  virtues.  And  when  she 
at  last  had  imderstood  what  he  was  telliM 
her,  she  buried  her  soft  little  nose  iin% 
his  coat  lapel  and  wept.  This  suddenk 
showed  him  what  he  might  have  guessed  had 
he  been  brighter,  hence  not  a  male— that, 
secretly,  she  had  been  quite  imhappy  of 
late — and  the  thought  of  it  made  him 
boohoo  a  bit  too,  there  above  her.  After 
which,  they  went  out,  bought  a  ring,  and 
were  married  the  very  next  day. 

On  his  return  from  the  honeymoon  vaca. 
tion,  he  ran  across  Miss  Rosie  O’Fiare. 
This  was  a  meeting  not  of  his  own  choosing- 
one,  in  fact,  over  the  possibilities  of  sdiidi 
he  had  done  some  pondering;  but  which 
proved  much  easier  than  he  h^  expected. 
She  came  miming  after  him — he  h«l  tried 
to  pass  her  without  seeing  her — held  out 
her  hand,  and  with  a  sweet  frankness  that 
altogether  reassured  him,  cried: 

“Congratulations,  Mr.  Skinner,  coo- 
gratulations!” 

They  spoke  a  few  nothings,  and  then 
came  to  a  dangerous  Nothing.  They  stood 
on  a  comer,  in  the  traffic,  silent  and  pen¬ 
sive.  “Well,”  she  said,  finally,  “we  had  a 
good  time,  anyway;  didn’t  we,  Percy?” 

“We  certainly  did,”  he  said  heavily. 

“And  that's  a  whole  lot,  isn’t  it,  Percy?” 

“You  bet.” 

Shelooked  away  down  the  street,  then 
added  slowly,  “You  know,  Percy,  I  think  1 
did  you  a  lot  of  good.  You  don’t  know  it 
now,  but  you  wiU  some  day,  Percy!” 

“I  do  now,”  he  protest^. 

“Oh,  no,  you  don’t!  And  she-^what’s 
her  name,  Percy?” 

“Etta.” 

“Etta?  A  sweet  name!  And  she, 
Percy — well,  I’ve  done  her  good  too,  a  lot 
of  good.  But  she  —well,  she’ll  rum  know 
it,  Percy!” 


The  Brain  War 


IN  THE  June  Everybody’s  will  begin  a  most  important  series  of  articles  unfolding  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  secret  war¬ 
fare  waged  behind  the  actual  battle-lines,  about  royal  thrones,  in  European  chancelleries,  and  in  Continental  capitals. 
The  revelations  are  startling,  and  the  author.  Captain  Ferdinand  Tuohy,  is  well  qualified  by  his  experience  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail  and  as  special  agent  of  the  British  War  Department.  His  story  of  the  subtle 
methods  of  international  espionage  describes  a  continuous  duel  of  wits  that  often  held  the  fate  of  nations  in  the  balance. 
Everybody’s  for  June  will  also  contain  seven  complete  fiction  stories,  among  them: 


Clarence  B.  Kelland 

“'Cheese  in  the  Trap” 

The  author  of  “Knots  and  Wind- 
shakes,”  in  Ev'ERYbody’s  for 
.April,  contributes  another  lumber- 
camp  story — this  time  a  dramatic 
tale  of  a  mysterious  murder  in  the 
woods,  of  some  keen  detective  work 
by  a  lumberjack  foreman,  and  of  a 
thrilling  climax  in  a  back-country 
court-room. 


Bozeman  Bulger 

"Real  Shirte” 

'  I  ’HE  come-back  of  a  veteran  big- 
^  leaguer.  Batters  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  “find”  him  and  a  heartless 
manager  saw  no  good  in  a  certain 
vaudeville  dancer.  Then  came  ser¬ 
vice  in  France,  a  “himch”  resulting 
from  a  study  of  projectiles,  and  finally 
the  development  of  a  most  deceptive 
shine  ball. 


Frederick  Orin  Bardett 

"A  Strip  of  Green  Paper” 

PIE  author  of  the  “Later  Boat,” 
which  appeared  in  last  month’s 
Everybody’s,  here  tells  the  story  of 
a  wealthy,  hard-working  father,  of  a 
pleasure-loving,  self-confident  son,  and 
of  the  inevitably  painful  parting 
that  proved  a  blessing  in  di'^gui^  for 
both.  A  tense  situation,  skilfully 
presented. 


Marion  McCrea 

"Miss  Vannah  of  Our  Ad-Shop” 

Another  new  fiction  writer — 
an  Everybody’s  discovery — tells 
a  lively  business  story  of  a  tempera¬ 
mental  lady  copy  writer  who  breezed 
into  the  advertising  agency  of  a  hard- 
headed  Scotchman  and  shocked  his 
whole  staff  into  life  and  prosperity 
by  methods  as  unique  as  her  own 
vivid  personality. 


Ruth  Sawyer 

"Simple  Simon  of  the  Fourth  Dimension” 

PIE  romance  of  a  good-natured 
giant  who  was  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  his  community  imtil  design¬ 
ing  females  appieared  on  the  scene. 
How  the  guileless  Simon  was  nearly 
taken  in,  the  enemy  routed,  and 
the  tables  finally  turned  is  a  most 
entertaining  illustration  of  poetic 
justice. 


Gordon  Arthur  Smith 

"They  All  Co  Mad  infurte" 

'  I  *HE  sprightly  tale  of  a  summer 
■t  romance  involving  two  younjg 
folks  who  relished  a  fight.  There  is 
an  engaging,  devil-may-care,  twen¬ 
tieth-century  troubadour  in  the  hero’s 
rftle,  a  domineering  damsel  in  distr^ 
and  a  situation  full  of  possibilities. 
A  delightful  story  told  by  a  new 
writer  of  great  promise. 
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Dicki*  sat  amidst  his  erum^d,  dingy  bsdelothss,  his  eyes  fixed  anxiously  ufion  Sylvester. 

Hiad  e  n  Creek 

By  Katharine  J^ewlin  Burt 

Author  of  "The  9randing-Iron'' 


CHAPTER  SIX 

The  Bawling  Out 


DICKIE’S  room  in  the  Aura  Hotel 
I  was  fitted  in  between  the  men’s 
I  lavatory  and  the  linen -room. 
It  smelt  of  soiled  linen  and  de¬ 
fective  plumbing.  Also  into 
its  single  narrow  window  rose 
the  dust  of  ashes,  of  old  rags  and  other 
refuse  thrown  light-heartedly  into  the 
hack  yard,  which  not  being  visible  from 
the  street,  supplied  the  typical  housewife 
of  a  frontier  town  with  that  relaxation 
from  any  necessity  to  keep  up  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  economy  and  cleanliness  so  de¬ 
niable  to  her  liberty-loving  soul.  The 
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THE  STORY 

SHEILA  ARUNDEL,  the  seventeen-year-old 
daughter  at  the  artist,  Marcus  Arundel,  a 
shy,  elf -like,  elusive  creature,  is  left  alone  in  the 
world  by  the  death  of  her  father.  Sylvester 
Hudson,  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  rather  disrepu¬ 
table  hotds  in  the  West,  has  bought  a  ncture 
from  Arundel,  and  calls  for  it  the  day  after  the 
artist's  death.  He  then  meets  Sheila  for  the 
first  time,  and  pmuades  her  to  go  with  him  to 
his  home  in  Millings,  oatensibly  to  help  his  wife 
and  his  daughters.  Girlie  and  Babe,  with  the 
housework. 

Hudson's  son.  Dickie,  clerk  in  the  Aura  Hotel, 
is  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  sweet-natured  and 
gentle,  with  a  love  of  beauty  and  a  poetic 
sense  which  his  father  vainly  tries  to  supprw. 
When  he  first  meets  Sheila  he  has  been  drinking 
and  frightens  her,  and  Hudson  strikes  him. 
Sheila  intercedes  for  Dickie.  Hudson,  for  the 
first  time,  hints  at  some  secret  reason  which  he 
had  for  bringing  her  to  Millings — some  way  by 
which,  under  his  guidance,  she  is  to  exert  a 
wonderful  influence  for  good  over  the  town. 


housekeeper  at  the  .\ura  was  not  Mrs. 
Hudson,  but  an  enormously  stout  young 
woman  with  blond  hair,  named  .Amelia 
Flecks.  She  was  so  tightly  laced  and 
booted  that  her  hard  breathing  and 
creaking  were  audible  all  over  the  hotel. 
When  Dickie  woke  in  his  narrow  room 
after  his  moonlight  adventure,  he  heard 
this  heavy  breathing  in  the  linen-room, 
and  groaning,  thrust  his  head  under  the 
pillow.  With  whatever  bitterness  his 
kindly  heart- could  entertain,  he  loathed 
.Amelia.  She  took  advantage  of  the  favor 
of  Sylvester  and  of  her  own  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  hotel  to  taunt  and  to  humiliate 
him.  His  plunge  under  the  pillow  did  not 
escape  her  notice. 

“.Ain’t  you  up  yet,  lazybones?’’  she  cried, 
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rapping  on  the  wall.  “You  won’t  get  no 
breakfast.  It’s  half -past  seven.  Who’s 
at  the  desk  to  see  them  Duluth  folks 
off?  Pap’s  not  going  to  be  pleased  with 
you.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  breakfast,”  muttered 
Dickie. 

Amelia  laughed.  “No.  I’ll  be  bound 
you  don’t.  Tongue  like  a  kitten  and  a 
head  like  a  cracked  stove!” 

She  slapped  down  some  clean  sheets  on 
a  shelf  and  creaked  toward  the  hall,  but 
slopped  at  the  open  door.  Sylvester  Hud¬ 
son  was  coming  down  the  passage,  and  she 
was  in  no  mind  to  miss  the  “bawling  out” 
of  Dickie  which  this  visit  must  portend. 
She  shut  the  linen-room  door  softly  there¬ 
fore,  and  controlled  her  breathing. 

But  Dickie  knew  that  she  was  there, 
and,  when  his  father  rapped,  he  knew 
why  she  was  there. 

He  tumbled  wretchedly  from  his  bed, 
swore  at  his  injured  ankle,  hopped  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and  hopped  back  with 
panic  swiftness  before  his  father’s  en¬ 
trance.  He  sat  in  his  cnunpled  pajamas 
amidst  his  crumpled,  dingy  bedclothes, 
his  hair  scattered  over  his  forehead,  his 
large  heavy  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon 
Sylvester. 

“Say,  Poppa,”  he  began.  Then  Pap’s 
voice  cracked  out  at  him. 

“You  hold  your  tongue,”  snapped  Syl¬ 
vester,  “or  you’ll  get  what’s  coming  to 
you.”  He  jerked  Dickie’s  single  chair 
from  against  the  wall,  threw  the  clothing 
from  it  and  sat  down,  crossing  his  legs 
and  holding  up  at  his  son  the  long  finger 
that  had  frightened  Sheila.  Dickie  blinked 
at  it. 

“You  know  what  I  was  planning  to  do 
to  you  after  last  night?  I  meant  to  come 
round  here  and  pull  you  out  of  your 
covers  and  onto  the  floor  there,”  he 
pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  boards  to  which 
Dickie  fearfully  directed  his  own  eyes, 
“and  kick  the  stuffing  out  of  you.”  Dickie 
contemplated  the  long-pointed  russet  shoes 
of  his  parent  and  shuddered  visibly. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  slow  look  he  lifted  from 
the  boot  to  his  father’s  face  there  was  a 
faint  gleam  of  irony. 

“What  made  you  change  your  mind?” 
he  asked  impersonally. 

It  was  this  curious  detachment  of 
Dickie’s,  this  imperturbability,  that  most 
infuriated  Hudson.  He  flushed. 

“Just  a  little  sass  from  you  will  bring 
me  back  to  the  idea,”  he  said  sharply. 
Dickie  lowered  his  eyes. 

“What  made  me  change  was — Miss 
Anmdel’s  kindness.  She  came  and  begged 
you  off.  She  said  you  hadn’t  done  any¬ 
thing  or  said  anjrthing  to  frighten  her, 
that  you’d  been — ”  Sylvester  drawled 
out  the  two  words  in  the  singsong  of  the 
West’s  mockery — “  ‘sweet  and  love-ly,’  ” 
Dickie’s  face  was  pink.  He  began  to 
tie  a  knot  in  the  comer  of  one  of  his  thin 
gray  sheet-blankets. 

“I  don’t  know  how  sweet  and  lovely 
you  can  be,  Dickie,  when  you’re  lit  up, 
but  I  guess  you  were  awful  sweet.  Any¬ 
way,  2  you  didn’t  say  anything  or  do 
an^hing  to  scare  her,  you  don’t  deserve 
a  kicking.  But  just  the  same,  I’ve  a 
mind  to  turn  you  out  of  Millings.” 

This  time  Dickie’s  look  was  not  ironi¬ 
cal.  It  was  terrified.  “Oh,  Poppa,  say! 
I’ll  try  not  to  do  it  again.” 

“I  never  heard  that  before,  did  I?” 


sneered  Sylvester.  “You  put  shame  on 
me  and  my  bar.  And  I’m  not  going  to 
stand  it.  If  you  want  to  get  drunk,  buy 
a  bottle  and  come  up  here  in  your  room. 
Damn  you!  You’re  a  nice  son  for  the 
owner  of  the  Aura!” 

He  stood  up  and  looked  with  frank  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  thin  huddled  figure.  Under 
this  look  Dickie  grew  slowly  redder  and 
his  eyes  watered.  Sylvester  lifted  his 
upper  lip.  “Faugh!”  he  said.  He  walked 
over  to  the  door. 

“Get  up  and  go  down  to  your  job  and 
don’t  you  bother  Miss  SheUa,  hear  me? 
Keep  away  from  her.  She’s  not  used  to 
your  sort  and  you’ll  disgust  her.  She’s 
here  under  my  protection  and  I’ve  got  my 
plans  for  her.  I’m  her  guardian — that’s 
what  I  am.”  Sylvester  was  pleased,  like 
a  man  that  has  made  a  discovery.  “Her 
guardian,”  he  repeated,  as  though  the 
word  had  a  fine  taste. 

Dickie  watched  him.  There  was  no 
expression  whatever  in  his  face,  and  his 
lips  stood  vacantly  apart.  He  might  have 
been  seven  years  old. 

“Keep  away  from  her — ^hear  me?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Dickie  meekly. 

After  his  father  had  gone  out  Dickie 
sat  for  an  instant  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  listening  intently.  Then  he  ^t  up, 
limped  quietly  and  quickly  on  his  bare 
feet  out  into  the  hall,  and  locked  the  linen- 
room  door  on  the  outside. 

“Amelia’s  clean  forgot  to  lock  it,”  he 
said  aloud.  “Ain’t  she  careless,  though, 
this  morning!” 

He  went  back.  There  was  certainly  a 
sound  now  behind  the  partition,  a  soimd 
of  hard  breathing  that  could  no  longer 
be  controlled. 

“I’ll  hand  the  key  over  to  Mary,” 
soliloquized  Dickie  in  the  hollow  and  un¬ 
natural  voice  of  stage  confidences.  “She’ll 
be  going  in  for  the  towels  about  noon.” 

Then  he  fell  on  his  bed  and  smothered 
a  fit  cf  chuckling. 

SUDDENLY  the  mirth  died  out  of  him. 

He  lay  still,  conscious  of  a  pain  in  his 
head  and  in  his  ankle  and  somewhere  else — 
an  indeterminate  spot  deep  in  his  being. 
He  had  been  forbidden  to  see  the  girl  who 
ran  away  out  into  the  night  to  look  at 
the  stars,  the  girl  who  had  not  laughed  at 
his  attempt  to  describe  the  white  ecstasy 
of  the  winter  moon.  He  had  frightened 
her — disgusted  her.  He  must  have  been 
more  drunk  than  he  imagined.  It  was 
disgusting — and  so  hopeless.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  Millings. 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and 
let  his  hands  hang  limply  down  between 
bis  knees.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
thoughts  were  like  a  wheel  half  sub¬ 
merged  in  running  water.  The  wheel  went 
round  rapidly,  plunging  in  and  out  of  his 
consciousness.  Hardly  had  he  grasped 
the  meaning  of  one  half  when  it  went 
imder  and  another  blur  of  moving  spokes 
emerged.  Something  his  father  had  said, 
for  instance,  now  b^an  to  pass  through 
his  mind:  “I’ve  got  my  plans  for 
her.”  Dickie  tried  to  stop  the  turn¬ 
ing  wheel,  because  this  spe^  gave  him 
a  distinct  feeling  of  anger  and  alarm.  By 
an  effort  of  his  will  he  held  it  before 
his  contemplation.  What  possible  plans 
could  Sylvester  have  for  Sheila?  Did 
she  understand  his  plans?  Did  ap¬ 
prove  of  them?  She  was  so  young  and 
small,  with  that  sad,  soft  mouth  and  those 


shining,  misty  eyes.  Dickie,  with  almost 
a  paternal  air,  shook  his  ruflied  head.  He 
shut  his  eyes  so  that  the  long  lashes  stood 
out  in  little  points.  A  vision  of  those 
two  faces,  Sheila’s  so  gleaming  fair  and  open 
Sylvester’s  so  dark  and  shut,  stood  there 
to  be  compared.  Her  guardian,  indeed! 

Dickie  dressed  slowly  and  dragged  him¬ 
self  down  to  the  desk,  where  very  soberiy 
and  sadly  he  gave  the  key  of  the  linen-room 
to  Mary.  Then  he  sat  down,  turned  on 
the  Victor  and  lit  a  cigaret.  The  “Duluth 
folks”  had  gone  without  any  assistance 
from  him.  There  was  nothing  to  do.  It 
occurred  to  Dickie  all  at  once  that  In 
Millings  there  was  always  nothmg  to  do. 
Nothing,  that  is,  for  him  to  do.  Perhaps 
after  all  he  didn’t  like  Millings.  Perhaps 
that  was  what  was  wrong  with  him. 

The  Victor  was  playing: 

“Here  comes  Tootsie, 

Play  a  little  music  on  the  band. 

Here  comes  Tootsie. 

Tootsie,  you  are  looking  simply  grand. 

Ripple  up  a  rag  on  the  piccolo  and  flutes. 

For  the  man  who  wrote  the  rag  wrote  it 
especially  for  Toots. 

Here  comes  Tootsie — play  a  little  music  on 
the  band.” 

On  the  last  nasal  note  the  door  of  the 
Aura  flew  open,  and  a  resplendent  figure 
crossed  the  chocolate-colored  varnish  of 
the  floor.  Tootsie  herself  was  not  more 
“simply  grand.”  This  was  a  young  man, 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  descriptive  to 
say  the  young  man,  that  accompanies  tiu 
young  woman  on  the  cover  of  the  average 
American  magazine.  He  had  a  nose,  a 
chin,  a  beautiful  mouth,  large  brown  eyes, 
wavy  chestnut  hair,  a  ruddy  compleikm 
and,  what  is  not  always  given  to  the  young 
man  on  the  cover,  a  deep  and  generous 
dimple  in  the  ruddiest  part  of  his  right 
cheek.  He  was  dressed  in  the  latest  suit 
of  a  tailor’s  advertisement;  he  wore  a 
tie  of  variegated  silk'  which,  like  Brown¬ 
ing’s  star,  dartled  now  red,  now  blue. 
The  silk  handkerchief  which  protruded 
carefully  from  his  breast  pocket  also 
dartled.  So  did  the  socks.  One  felt  that 
the  heart  of  this  young  man  matched  his 
tie  and  socks.  It  was  resplendent  with 
the  vanity  and  hopefulness  and  illusions 
of  twenty-two  years.  The  large  dingy 
chocolate-colored  lobby  became  suddenly 
a  background  to  Mr.  James  Greely,  cashier 
of  the  Millings  National  Bank  and  the 
only  child  of  its  president. 

UPON  the  ruffled  and  rumpled  Dickie 
he  smiled  pleasantly,  made  a  curious 
gesture  with  his  hand — they  both  belonged 
to  the  Knights  of  Sagittarius  and  the  Fire 
Brigade — and  came  to  lean  upon  the  desk. 

“Holiday  at  the  bank  this  morning,” 
he  said,  “in  honor  of  Dad’s  wedding 
anniversary.  We’re  giving  a  dance  to-ni^t 
in  the  HaU.  Want  to  come,  Dickie?” 

“No,”  said  Dickie,  “I  hurt  my  ankle 
last  night  on  the  icy  pavement.  And 
anyhow  I  can’t  dance.  And  I  sort  of  find 
girls  kind  of  tiresome.” 

“That’s  too  bad.  I’m  sure  sorry  for 
you,  Hudson.  Particxilarly  as  I  came 
here  just  for  the  purpose  of  handing  you 
over  the  cutest  little  billy-doo  you  ever 
saw.” 

He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  an  envelope, 
and  held  it  away  from  Dickie. 

“You’re  trying  to  job  me,  Jim” — ^but 
Dickie  had  his  head  coaxingly  on  one  side, 
and  his  face  was  pink. 
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It  Wat  not  easy,  tvtn  with  Sabo's  good-humortd  hst^,  to  go  down  and  submit  to  Mrs.  Hudson  s  hectoring. 


“I’ll  give  it  to  you  if  you  can  guess  the 
sender.” 

“Babe?” 

“Wrong.” 

“Girlie?” 

“Well,  sir,  it  ain’t  Girlie’s  fist — not  the 
fist  she  uses  when  she  drops  me  billy-doos.” 
-  Dickie’s  eyes  fell.  He  turned  aside  in 
his  chair  and  stopped  the  grinding  of  the 
graphophone.  He  made  no  further  guess. 
Jim,  with  his  dimple  deepening,  tossed  the 
small  paper  into  the  air  and  caught  it 
again  deftly. 

‘It’s  from  the  young  lady  from  Noo 
York  who’s  helping  Mrs.  Hudson,”  he 
said.  “I  guess  she’s  kind  of  wishful  for 
a  beau.  She’s  not  much  of  a  looker, 
Girlie  telb  me.” 

“Ifaven’t  you  met  her  yet,  Jim?” 
Dkkie’s  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  but 
his  eyes  followed  the  g>’rations  of  the 
paper. 

“No.  .\in’t  that  a  funny  thing,  too? 
Seems  like  I  never  get  round  to  it.  I  just 
saw  her  peeping  at  me  one  day  through 
the  parlor  curtains  while  I  was  saying 
sweet  nothings  to  Girlie  on  the  porch.  I 
gt^  she  was  kind  of  in-ter-est^.  She’s 
^inny  and  pale.  Girlie  says.  Your  mother 
hasn’t  got  any  use  for  her.  I  bet  you  it 
J^t  be  long  before  she  makes  tracks 
ha^  to  Noo  York,  Dickie.  Girlie  says 
w  won’t  be  lingering  on  here  much  longer. 
Too  much  competition.” 

Jim  handed  Ae  note  to  Dickie,  who  had 
wened  to  this  speech  with  his  seven-year- 
pW  ^ression.  He  made  no  comment, 
but  silently  unfolded  Sheila’s  note. 
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The  writing  itself  was  like  her,  slender 
and  fine  and  straight,  a  little  reckless, 
daintily  desperate.  That  “I,”  now,  on 
the  white  paper,  might  be  Sheila  skimming 
across  the  snow. 

My  Dear  Dickie — Somehow  I  can’t  call 
you  “Mr.  Hudson.”  I  am  so  terribly  sorry 
about  the  way  I  acted  to  you  last  night.  I 
don’t  know  why  I  was  so  foolish.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  to  your  father  that  you  did 
nothing  and  said  nothing  to  frighten  me,  that 
ou  were  very  polite  and  kind,  but  I  am  afraid 
e  doesn’t  quite  understand.  I  hope  he  won’t 
be  very  cross  with  you,  because  it  was  all  my 
fault — no,  not  quite  all,  because  I  think  you 
oughtn’t  to  have  followed  me.  I’m  sure  you’re 
sorry  that  you  did.  But  it  was  a  great  deal 
my  fault,  so  I’m  writing  this  to  tell  you  that 
I  wasn’t  really  frightened  nor  very  angiy. 
Just  sorry  and  disappointed.  B^ause  I 
thought  you  were  so  very  nice.  And  not  like 
Millings.  .\nd  you  liked  the  mountains  better 
than  the  town.  I  wanted — I  still  want — you 
to  be  my  friend.  For  I  do  need  a  friend  here 
dreadfuDy.  Will  you  come  to  see  me  some 
afternoon?  I  hope  you  didn’t  hurt  yourself 
when  you  slipped  on  those  icy  steps. 

Sincerely, 

Sheila  Arundel. 

Dickie  put  the  note  into  his  pocket  and 
looked  unseeingly  at  Jim.  Jim  was  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  preparing 
to  go. 

“So  you  won’t  come  to  our  dance?”  he 
asked  straightening  himself,  more  ruddy 
than  ever. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Dickie  slowly  and  in¬ 
differently,  “I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  I 
would.” 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Disk-wasKing 

ON  THAT  night  while  all  Millings  was 
preparing  itself  for  the  Greelys’  dance; 
while  Dickie,  bent  close  to  his  cracked 
mirror,  was  tying  his  least-crumpled  tie 
with  not  too  steady  fingers;  while  Jim  was 
applying  to  his  brown  crest  a  pomade  sent 
to  him  by  a  girl  in  Cheyenne;  while  Babe 
was  wondering  anxiously  whether  green 
slippers  could  be  con.sidered  a  match  or  a 
foU  to  a  dress  of  turquoise  blue;  while 
Girlie  touched  her  cream  gold  hair  with 
cream-padded  fingertips,  Sheila  .\rundel 
prowled  about  her  room  with  hot  anger 
and  cold  fear  in  her  heart. 

Nothing  perhaps  in  all  this  mysterious 
world  is  so  inscrutable  a  mystery-  as  the 
mind  of  early  youth.  It  crawls,  the  beetle- 
creature,  in  a  hard  shell,  hiding  the  dim 
inner  struggle  of  its  growing  wings,  movmg 
numbly  as  if  in  a  torpid  dream.  It  has 
forgotten  the  lively  grub-stage  of  childhood, 
and  it  can  not  foresee  the  dragon-fly  adven¬ 
ture  just  ahead.  First  it  suffers  darkly 
and  dimly  the  pain  of  growth,  and  then  it 
suffers  the  sharp  agony  of  a  splitting  shell, 
the  dazzling  wounds  of  light,  the  torture 
of  first  moving  its  feeble  win^.  It 
drags  itself  from  its  shell,  it  clings  to 
its  perch,  it  finds  itself  bom  anew  into 
the  world. 

When  Sheila  had  left  the  studio  with 
Sylvester  she  was  not  yet  possessed  of 
wings.  Now  the  shell  was  cracking,  the 
dragon-fly  adventure  about  to  begin.  To 
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a  changed  world,  changed  stars — the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  were 
strange  to  her  that  night.' 

It  had  begun,  this  first  piercing  contact 
with  reality,  rudely  enpi^h.  Mrs.  Hudson 
had  helped  to  split  the  protecting  shell 
which  had  saved  Sheila’s  growmg  dreams. 
Perhaps  “Monuna”  had  her  instructions, 
perhaps  it  was  only  her  ovra‘ disposition 
left  by  her  knowing  husband  to  do  his 
trick  for  him.  Sheila  had  not  overstated 
the  unhappiness  that  Mrs.  Hudson’s  evi¬ 
dent  dislike  had  caused  her.  In  fact,  she 
had  greatly  understated  it.  From  the 
first  moment  at  the  station  when  the  hard 
eyes  had  looked  her  over  and  the  harsh 
voice  had  asked  about  “the  girl’s  trunk,” 
Sheila’s  sensitiveness  had  be^n  to  suffer. 
It  was  not  easy,  even  with  Babe’s  good- 
humored  help,  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen 
and  submit  to  Mrs.  Hudson’s  hectoring.. 

Momma  had  the  insolence  of  the  under 
dog.  Of  her  daughters,  as  of  her 
husband,  she  was  very  much  afraid.  They 
all  bullied  her.  Babe  with  noisy  cheerful 
effrontery — and  Girlie  with  a  soft  unyielding 
tyrarmy  that  had  the  smothering  pressure 
of  a  large  silk  pillow. 

Girlie  was  tall  and  serious  and  beautiful, 
the  proud  possessor  of  what  Millings  called 
“a  perfect  form.”  She  was  inexpressibly 
slow,  imtidy,  vain-  and  ignorant  and  self- 
absorbed.  At  this  time  her  whole  being  was 
centered  upon  the  attentions  of  Jim  Greely, 
with  whom  she  was  “keeping  company.” 
With  Jim  Greely  in  her  mind  she  had  looked 
Sheila  over,  thin  and  weary  Sheila  in  her 
shabby  black  dress,  and  had  decided  that 
here  no  danger  threatened.  Nevertheless 
she  did  not  take  chances.  Sheila  had  been  in 
Millings  a  fortnight  and  had  not  met  the 
admirable  Jim.  Her  attempt  that  morning 
to  send  the  note  to  Dickie  by  Jim  was 
exactly  the  action  that  led  to  the  painful 
splitting  of  her  shell. 

She  had  seen  from  her  window  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  departure  after  breakfast.  There 
was  something  in  his  grim  angular  figure, 
moving  carefully  over  the  icy  pavement  in 
the  direction  of  the  hotel,  that  gave  her 
a  i>ang  for  Dickie.  She  was  sure  that 
Hudson  was  going  to  be  very  disagreeable 
in  spite  of  her  attempt  to  soften  his 
anger. 

She  was  sorry  that  Dickie,  with  his 
odd,  wistful,  friendly  face  and  his  eyes 
so  wide  and  youthful  and  apologetic  for 
their  visions,  should  think  that  she  was 
angry  or  disgusted.  She  wrote  her  letter 
in  a  little  glow  of  rescue,  and  was  proud 
of  the  tact  of  that  reference  to  his  “fall 
down  the  steps,”  for  she  reasoned  that 
the  self-esteem  of  any  boy  of  nineteen  must 
suffer  poignantly  over  the  memory  of 
being  knocked  down  by  his  father  before 
the  eyes  of  a  strange  girl.  She  wrote  her 
note  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  then  stopped 
to  wonder  how  she  could  get  it  promptly 
to  Dickie.  It  was  intended  as  a  poultice 
to  be  applied  after  the  “bawling-out,” 
and  she  could  not  very  well  take  it  to  him 
herself.  She  knew  that  he  worked  in  the 
hotel,  and  the  hotel  was  just  around  the 
comer.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  mes¬ 
senger. 

She  was  standing,  pink  of  cheek  and 
vague  of  eye,  fingering  her  apron  like  a 
cottage-child  and  nibbling  at  the  corner 
of  her  envelope,  the  light  from  a  window 
on  the  stairs  falling  on  the  jewel-like  polish 
of  her  hair,  when  Girlie  opened  the  door 


of  the  “parlor”  and  came  out  into  the  hall. 
Girlie  saw  her  and  half  closed  the  door. 
Her  lazy  eyes,  as  reflective  and  receptive 
and  inexpressive  as  small  meadow  pools 
under  a  summer  sky,  rested  upon  Sheila. 
In  the  parlor  a  pleasant  baritone  voice 
was  singing — 

“Treat  me  nice.  Miss  Mandy  Jane, 

Treat  me  nice. 

Don’t  you  know  I’se  not  to  blame. 
Lovers  all  act  just  the  same. 

Treat  me  nice  .  .  .” 

Girlie’s  fingers  tightened  on  the  door¬ 
knob. 

“What  do  you  want,  Sheila?”  she  asked, 
and  into  the  slow,  gentle  tones  of  her  voice 
something  had  crept,  something  sinuous 
and  subtle,  something  that  slid  into  the 
world  with  Lilith  for  the  eternal  torment 
of  earth’s  daughters. 

“I  want  to  send  this  note  to  your 
brother,”  said  Sheila  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  aristocrat.  “Is  that  Mr.  Greely? 
Is  he  going  past  the  hotel?” 

She  took  a  step  toward  Jim,  but  Girlie 
held  out  her  soft  long  hand. 

“Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  ask  him.” 

Sheila  surrendered  the  note. 

“You’d  better  get  back  to  the  dishes,” 
said  Girlie  over  her  shoulder.  “Momma’s 
kind  of  rushed  this  morning.  She’s  help¬ 
ing  Babe  with  her  party  dress.  I  wouldn’t 
’a’  put  in  my  time  writing  notes  to  Dickie 
to-day  if  I’d  ’a’  been  you.  Sort  of 
risky.” 

She  slid  in  through  the  jealous  door,  and 
Sheila  hurried  along  the  hall  to  the  kitchen, 
where  there  was  an  angry  clash  and  clack 
of  crockery. 

The  kitchen  was  furnished  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  blue-flow’ered  oilcloth;  the 
tables  were  covered  with  it,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  it,  the  shelves  were  draped  in 
it.  Cold  struck  up  through  the  shining 
clammy  surface  underfoot,  so  that  w’hile 
Sheila’s  face  burned  from  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  her  feet  were  icy.  The  back  door 
was  warped  and  let  in  a  current  of  frosty 
air  over  its  sill,  a  draft  that  encircled 
her  ankles  like  cold  metal.  On  the  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  Momma  had 
placed  an  enormous  tin  dish-pan  piled 
high  with  dirty  dishes,  over  which  she 
was  pouring  the  contents  of  the  kettle. 
Steam  rose  in  clouds,  half  veiling  her  big 
fierce  face,  which,  seen  through  holes  in 
the  vapor,  was  like  that  of  a  handsome, 
vulgar  witch. 

Through  the  steam  she  shot  at  Sheila 
a  cruel  look.  “Aren’t  you  planning  to 
do  any  work  to-day,  Sheila?”  she  asked 
in  her  voice  of  harsh  monotonous  accents. 
“Here  it’s  nine  o’clock,  and  I  ain’t  been 
able  to  do  a  stroke  to  Babe’s  dress.  I 
dunno  what  you  was  designed  for  in  this 
house — an  ornament  on  the  parlor  mantel, 
I  guess.” 

Sheila’s  heart  suffered  one  of  the  terrible 
swift  enlargements  of  angry  youth.  It 
seemed  to  fill  her  chest  and  stop  her  breath, 
forcing  water  to  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
speak,  but  went  quicldy  up  and  took  the 
kettle  from  Momma’s  red  hand. 

The  table  at  which  dish-washing  w’as 
done  was  inconveniently  high.  When  the 
big  dish-pan  with  its  piled  dishes  topped 
it,  Sheila’s  arms  and  back  were  strained 
over  her  work.  She  usually  pulled  up  a 
box  on  which  she  stood,  but  now  she  went 
to  work  blindly,  her  teeth  clenched,  her 
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flexible  red  lips  set  close  to  cover  them. 
The  Celtic  fire  of  her  Irish  blood  gave 
her  eyes  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  glitter. 
Momma  looked  at  her. 

“Don’t  show  temper,”  she  said.  “WTiat 
were  you  doin’?  Up-stairs  work?” 

“I  was  writing  a  letter,”  said  Sheila  in 
a  low  voice,  beginning  to  wash  the  plates 
and  shrinking  at  the  pain  of  the  scalding 
water. 

“Humph!  Writing  letters  at  this  hour! 
One  of  your  friends  back  East?  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  somebody  was  lookin’ 
you  up.  What  do  yotu  acquaintance 
think  of  you  cornin’  West  with  Sylly?” 

Now  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  put  a 
“stroke”  of  work  on  Babe’s  dress,  Momma 
seemed  in  no  particular  hurry  to  do  so. 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
wrapping  her  great  bony  arms  in  her 
checked  apron  and  staring  at  Sheila.  Her 
eves  were  like  Girlie’s  turned  to  stone,  as 
l^ank  and  blind  as  living  eyes  can  be. 

Sheila  did  not  answer.  She  was  white 
and  her  hands  shook. 

“Humph!”  said  Monuna  again.  “We 
aren’t  goin’  to  talk  about  our  acquain¬ 
tance,  are  we?  Well,  some  folks’  acquain¬ 
tance  don’t  bear  talkin’  about;  they’re 
either  too  fine  or  they  ain’t  the  kind  that 
gets  into  decent  conversation.”  She  walked 
away. 

Sheila  did  her  work,  holding  her  anger 
and  her  misery  away  from  her,  refusing 
to  look  at  them,  to  analyze  their  cause. 
It  was  a  very  busy  day.  The  help  Babe 
usually  gave,  and  Momma’s  more  effectual 
assistance,  were  not  to  be  had.  Twice  Sheila 
cleaned  up  the  kitchen,  swept  the  dining¬ 
room  and  set  the  table,  and  in  the  end 
cooked  the  supper.  Her  exquisite  French 
omelette  and  savory  baked  tomatoes  were 
reviled.  The  West  knows  no  cooking  but 
its  own,  and  like  all  victims  of  imeducated 
taste,  it  prefers  the  familiar  bad  to  the 
unfamiliar  good. 

“You’ve  spoiled  a  whole  can  of  toma¬ 
toes,”  said  Babe.  Sylvester  laughed  good- 
humoredly:  “Oh,  well.  Miss  Sheila,  you’ll 
learn!”  This,  to  Sheila,  whose  omelette 
had  been  taught  her  by  Mimi  Lolotte  and 
whose  baked  tomatoes,  delicately  flavored 
with  onion,  were  something  to  dream 
about.  And  she  had  toasted  the  bread 
golden  brown  and  buttered  it,  and  she  had 
made  a  delectable  vegetable  soup! 

She  had  never  before  been  asked  to  cook 
a  meal  at  No.  18  Cottonwood  Avenue, 
and  she  was  eager  to  please  Sj^lvester.  His 
comment,  “you’ll  learn,”  fairly  took  her 
breath.  She  would  not  sit  down  with 
them  at  the  table,  but  hurried  back  into 
the  kitchen,  put  her  cheek  against  some  cold 
linoleum,  and  cried. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over  and  more 
dishes  ready  to  be  washed,  the  cook’s 
wounded  pride  was  under  control.  Her 
few  tears  had  left  no  marks  on  her  face. 
Babe,  helping  her,  did  not  even  know  that 
there  had  been  a  shower. 

Babe  was  excited;  her  chewing  was  more 
energetic  even  than  tisual.  It  smacked 
audibly. 

“Say,  Sheila,  wot’ll  you  wear  to-nitptr 
she  yelled  above  the  clatter. 

“Wear?”  repeated  Sheila. 

“To  the  dance,  you  silly!  What  did 
you  think  I  meant — to  bed?”  _ 

Sheila’s  tired  pallor  deepened  a  little. 
“I  am  not  going  to  the  dance.” 

“Not  going?”  Babe  put  down  a  plate. 
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“What  do  you  mean?  Of  course  you’re 
loing!  You’ve  gotta  go.  Say — Momma, 
p^Girlie — ”  she  ran  at  a  sort  of  sliding 
pll(^  across  the  oilcloth,  through  the 
5,ringing  door  into  the  dining-room — “will 
you  listen  to  this?  Sheila  says  she’s  not 
-oing  to  the  dance.” 

“Well.”  said  Monuna  audibly,  “she’d 
better.  I’m  agoin’  to  put  out  the  fires, 
ind  Ae  house’ll  be  about  12  below.” 

Sylvester  murmured,  “Oh,  we  must 
change  that.”  And  Girlie  said  nothing. 

“Well,”  vociferated  Babe,  “I  call  it 
too  mean  for  words.  I’ve  just  set  my 
heart  on  her  meeting  some  of  the  folks, 
and  getting  to  know  hlillings.  She’s  been 
here  a  whole  two  weeks  and  she  hasn’t  met 
a  single  fellow  but  Dickie,  and  he  don’t 
count,  and  she  hasn’t  even  got  friendly 
with  any  of  the  girls.  And  I  w’anted  her 
to  see  one  of  our  real  swell  affairs.  Why, 
just  for  the  credit  of  Millings,  she’s 
gotter  go.” 

“Wfhy  fuss  her  about  it.  if  she  don’t 
want  to?”  Girlie’s  soft  voice  was  poured 
like  oil  on  the  troubled  billows  of  Babe’s 
outburst. 

“I’ll  see  to  her.”  Sylvester’s  chair 
scraped  the  floor  as  he  rose.  “I  know 
how  to  manage  gels.  Trust  Poppa!” 

He  PUSHED  through  the  door,  followed 
by  Babe.  Sheila  looked  up  at  him 
helplessly.  She  had  her  box  under  her  feet, 
and  so  was  not  entirely  hidden  by  the 
dih-pan.  She  drew  up  her  head  and 
heed  him. 

“Mr.  Hudson,”  she  began,  “please!  I 
can’t  go  to  a  dance.  You  know  I 
can’t - ” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Pap.  “In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  youth  there’s  no  such  word  as 
Wt.’  Say,  girl,  you  can  and  you  must. 

I  won’t  have  Babe  crying  her  eyes  out  and 
mysdf  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Mill¬ 
ings.  Say,  leave  your  dishes  and  go  up 
and  put  on  your  best  duds.” 

“That’s  talking,”  commented  Babe. 

In  the  dining-room  Momma  said 
“Humph!”  and  Girlie  was  silent. 

Sheila  looked  at  her  protector.  “But 
you  see,  Mr.  Hudson,  I — I — it  was  only 
a  month  ago — ”  She  made  a  gesture  with 
her  hands  to  show  him  her  black  dress, 
and  her  lips  trembled. 

Pap  walked  round  to  her  and  patted  her 
shoulder.  “I  know,”  he  said.  “I  savvy. 
I  get  you,  little  girl.  But  say,  it  w'on’t 
do.  You’ve  got  to  begin  to  live  again 
and  bri^ten  up.  You’re  only  seventeen, 
and  that’s  no  age  for  mourning,  no,  nor 
“oping.  You  must  learn  to  forget,  at 
w,  that  is — ”  for  he  saw'  the  horrified 
pain  of  her  eyes — “that  is,  to  be  happy 
»pin.  Yw’m.  Happiness — that’s  got  to 
he  your  middle  name.  Now,  Miss  Sheila, 
as  a  favor  to  me!” 

Sheila  put  up  both  her  hands  and  pushed 
his  from  her  shoulder.  She  ran  from  him 
P*st  Babe  into  the  dining-room,  where, 
would  have  sped  by.  Momma  caught 
her  by  the  arm. 

^|yon’re  not  aiming  to  please  him," 
^Momma  harshly,  “wot  are  you  here 

^eila  looked  at  her  unseeingly,  pulled 
pKlf  away  and  went  up-stairs  on  wings. 
«  ner  room  the  tiunult.  held  dowm  all 
™°n«h  the  ugly,  cluttered,  drudging  day 
out  and  had  its  violent  course.  She 
^about  the  room  or  tossed  on  the  bed, 
"’"Wng  and  whispering  to  herself.  Her 
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"Don’t  show  ttm^tr!"  said  Momma, 


"what  were  you  doin  ?” 


wound  bled  freely  for  the  first  time  since 
it  had  been  given  her  by  death.  She 
called  to  her  father,  and  her  heart  writhed 
in  the  grim  talons  of  its  loneliness.  That 
was  her  first  agony,  and  then  came  the 
lesser  stings  of  Momma’s  insults,  and  at 
last  a  fear.  An  incomprehensible  fear. 
She  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her 
Western  venture.  She  began  to  be  terri¬ 
fied  at  her  situation.  All  about  her  lay  a 
frozen  world,  a  wilderness,  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  anything  that  she  and 
her  father  had  ever  known.  And  in  her 
pocket  there  was  no  penny  for  rescue  or 
escape.  Over  her  life  brooded  powerfully 
Sylvester  Hudson,  with  his  sallow  face 
and  gentle,  contemplative  eyes.  He  had 
brou^t  her  to  his  home.  Surely  that 
was  an  honorable  and  generous  deed.  He 
had  given  her  over  to  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

But  why  didn’t  Mrs.  Hudson  like  it? 
Why  did  she  tighten  her  lips  and  pull  in  her 
nostrils  when  she  lookecl  at  her  helper? 
And  what  was  the  sinister  inner  meaning  of 
those  two  ^)eeches  about  the  purpose  of 
her  being  in  the  house  at  all?  “An 
ornament  on  the  parlor  mantel,” — “aiming 
to  please  him”?  Of  the  existence  of  a  sinis¬ 
ter  inner  meaning.  Momma’s  voice  and 
look  left  no  doubt. 

Something  was  wrong.  Something  was 
hideously  wTong.  And  to  whom  might  she 


go  for  help  or  for  advice?  As  though  to 
answer  her  question  came  a  footstep  on 
the  stair.  It  was  a  slow,  not  very  heavy, 
step.  It  came  to  her  door,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  sharp  but  gentle  rap. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Sheila.  And  sud¬ 
denly  she  felt  very  weak. 

“It’s  Pap.  Open  your  door,  girl.” 

She  hesitated.  Her  head  seemed  to  go 
round.  Then  she  obeyed  his  gentle  re¬ 
quest. 

Pap  walked  into  the  room. 

CHAPTER  EIGHT 
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P.\P  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
him  before  he  looked  at  Sheila.  At 
once  his  face  changed  to  one  of  deep  con¬ 
cern. 

“Why,  girl,  what’s  happened  to  you? 
You  got  no  call  to  feel  like  that!” 

He  went  over  to  her  and  took  her  limp 
hand.  She  half  turned  away.  He  patted 
the  hand. 

“Why,  girl,  this  isn’t  very  pleasant 
for  me.  I  aimed  to  make  you  happy  when 
I  brought  you  out  to  Millings.  I  kind  of 
wanted  to  work  myself  into  your  poppa’s 
place;  kind  of  meant  to  make  it  up  to  you 
some  way.  I  aimed  to  give  you  a  home. 
‘Home,  sweet  home,  there’s  no  place  like 
home’ — that  was  my  motto.  And  here 
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you  are,  all  pale  around  the  gills,  and  tears 
all  over  your  face — and  say,  there’s  a 
regular  pool  there  on  your  pillow.  Now, 
now”  —  he  clicked  wth  his  tongue. 
“You’re  a  bad  girl,  a  regular  bad,  un¬ 
grateful  girl,  hanged  if  you  aren’t.  You 
know  what  I’d  do  to  you  if  you  were  as 
young  as  you  are  little  and  foolish?  Smack 
you,  good  and  plenty.  But  I’m  not 
agoing  to  do  it,  no,  ma’am.  Don’t  pull 
yoiu:  hand  away.  Smacking’s  not  in  my 
line.  1  never  smacked  my  own  children 
in  their  lives,  except  Dickie.  There  was  no 
other  way  with  him.  He  was  ornery. 
You  come  and  set  down  here  in  the  big 
chair  and  I’ll  pull  up  the  little  one  and 
we’ll  talk  things  over.  Put  your  trust  in 
me.  Miss  Sheila.  I’m  all  heart.  I  wasn’t 
called  ‘Pap’  for  nothing.  You  know  what 
I  am?  I’m  your  guardian.  Yes’m.  And 
you  just  got  to  make  up  your  mind  to  cast 
your  care  upon  me,  ■  as  the  h>Tnn  says. 
Nary  worry  must  you  keep  to  yourself. 
Come  on  now,  kid,  out  with  it!  Get  it  off 
your  chest.” 

Sheila  had  let  him  put  her  into  the  big 
creaking  leather  chair.  She  sat  wdth  a 
•  handkerchief  clenched  in  both  her  hands, 
upon  which  he,  drawing  up  the  other  chair, 
now  placed  one  of  his.  She  kept  her  head 
down,  for  she  was  ashamed  of  the  pale, 
stained  and  distorted  little  face  which  she 
could  not  yet  control. 

“Now  then,  girl  —  Well,  if  you  won’t 
talk  to  me.  I’ll  just  light  up  and  wait.  I’m 
a  patient  man,  I  am.  Don’t  hurry  your¬ 
self  any.” 

He  withdrew  his  hand  and  took  out  a 
cigar.  In  a  moment  he  was  sitting  on  the 
middle  of  his  spine,  his  long  legs  sprawled 
half  across  the  room,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  head  on  the  chair  back,  so  that 
his  chin  pointed  up  to  the  ceiling.  Smoke 
rose  from  him  as  from  a  volcano. 

Sheila  presently  laughed  uncertainly. 
“That’s  better,”  he  mumbled  around 
his  cigar. 

“I’ve  had  a  dreadful  day,”  said  Sheila. 
“You  won’t  have  any  more  of  them,  my 
dear,”  Sylvester  promised  quietly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  faint  hoj)e. 
“Yes’m,  dish- washing’s  dead.” 

“But  what  can  I  do,  then?” 

Hudson  nodded  his  head  slowly,  or 
rather,  he  saw'ed  the  air  up  and  down  with 
his  chin.  He  was  still  looking  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  so  that  Sheila  could  see  only  the  tri- 
ar^e  beneath  his  jaw  and  the  dark  stringy 
neck  above  his  collar. 

“I’ve  got  a  job  for  you,  girl,  a  real  one.” 
He  pulled  out  his  cigar  and  sat  up. 
“You  remember  what  I  told  you  the  other 
night?” 

“ABOUT  my  being  a — a — beacon?” 

Sheila’s  voice  was  delicately  tinged 
with  mockery.  So  was  her  doubtful  smile. 

“Yes’m,”  he  said  seriously.  “Well, 
that’s  it.” 

“What  does  a  beacon  do?”  she  asked. 
“It  bums.  It  shines.  It  looks  bright. 
It  wears  the  neatest  little  black  dress  with 
a  frilly  apron  and  deep  frilly  cufiFs.  Say, 
do  you  recollect  something  else  I  told 
you?” 

“I  remember  everything  you  told 
me.” 

“Well,  ma’am,  I  remember  everything 
you  told  me.  Somebody  said  she  was 
grateful.  Somebody  said  she’d  do  any¬ 
thing  for  Pap.  Somebody  said— ‘Try 
me.’  ” 


“I  meant  it,  Mr.  Hudson.  I  did  mean 
it.” 

“Do  you  mean  it  now?” 

“Yes.  I — I  owe  you  so  much.  You’re 
always  so  very  kind  to  me.  And  I  behave 
very  badly.  I  was  hateful  to  you  this  eve¬ 
ning.  And,  when  you  came  to  my  door 
just  now  I  was — I  was  scared.” 

Pap  opened  his  eyes  at  her,  held  his 
cigar  away  from  him  and  laughed.  The 
laugh  was  both  bitter  and  amused. 

“Scared  of  Pap  Hudson?  You  scared? 
But  look-a-here,  girl!  What’ve  I  done  to 
deser\'e  that?” 

He  sat  forvs'ard,  rested  his  chin  in  his 
hand  supported  by  an  elbow  on  his  crossed 
knees,  and  fixed  her  with  gentle  and  re¬ 
proachful  eyes. 

“Honest,  you  kind  of  make  me  feel  bad. 
Miss  Sheila.” 

“I  am  dreadfully  sorry.  It  was  horrid 
of  me.  I  only  told  you  because  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I’m  not  worth  helping. 

I  don’t  deserve  you  to  be  so  kind  to  me. 

I — I  must  be  disgustingly  suspicious.” 

WELL!”  Sylvester  sighed.  “Yeiy 
few  folks  get  me.  I’m  kind  of  mis¬ 
understood.  I’m  a  real  lonesome  sort  of 
man.  But,  honest.  Miss  Sheila,  I  thought 
you  were  my  friend.  I  don’t  mind  telUng 
you  you’ve  hurt  my  feelings.  That  shot 
kind  of  got  me.  It’s  stuck  into  me.” 

“I’m  horrid!”  Sheila’s  eyes  were 
wounded  with  remorse. 

“Oh  well,  I’m  not  expecting  under¬ 
standing  any  more.” 

“Oh  but  I  do — I  do  imderstand!”  she 
said  eagerly,  and  she  put  her  hand  shyly  on 
his  arm.  “I  think  I  do  imderstand  you. 
I’m  very  grateful.  I’m  very  fond  of  you.” 

“Ah!”  said  Sylvester  softly.  “That’s 
good  hearing!”  He  lifted  his  arm  with 
Sheila’s  hand  on  it  and  touched  it  wth  his 
lips.  “You  got  me  plum’  stirred  up,”  he 
said  with  a  certain  huskiness.  “Well!” 
She  took  away  her  hand  and  he  made  a 
great  show  of  returning  to  common  sense. 
“I  reckon  we  are  a  pretty  good  pair  of 
friends  after  all.  But  you  mustn’t  be 
scared  of  me.  Miss  Sheila.  That  does  hurt. 
Let’s  forget  you  told  me  that.” 

“Yes — ^please!” 

“Well  then — to  get  back  to  business. 
Do  you  recollect  a  story  I  told  you?” 

“A  story?  Oh,  yes — about  an  English¬ 
man - ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  That  Englishman  put 
his  foot  on  the  rail  and  stuck  his  glass  in 
his  eye  and  set  his  tumbler  down  empty. 
.\nd  he  looked  round  that  bar  of  mine. 
Miss  Sheila.  You  savvy,  he’d  been  all 
over  the  globe,  that  feller,  and  I  should 
say  his  ex-perience  of  bars  was  some, 
and  he  said,  ‘Hudson,  it’s  all  but  perfect. 
It  only  needs  one  thing.’  ” 

This  time  Sheila  did  not  ask.  She 
waited. 

“  ‘And  that’s  something  we  have  in  our 
country,’  said  he.”  Hudson  cleared  his 
throat.  He  also  moistened  his  lips.  He 
was  very  apparently  excited.  He  leaned 
even  further  forward,  lilting  on  the  front 
legs  of  his  chair  and  thrusting  his  face  close 
to  Sheila’s.  “  ‘A  pretty  barmaid!'  said 
he.” 

There  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  small 
room.  The  runners  of  a  sleigh  scraped  the 
icy  street  below,  its  horses’  hoofs  cracked 
noisily.  The  music  of  a  fiddle  soimded  in 
the  distance.  Babe’s  voice  humming  a 
waltz  tune  rose  from  the  second  story. 
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“A  barmaid?”  asked  Sheila  breath- 
lessly.  She  got  up  from  her  chair  and 
walked  over  to  the  window.  The  moon 
was  already  high.  Over  there,  beckoning 
stood  her  mountain  and  her  star.  It  was 
all  so  shining  and  pure  and  still. 

“That’s  what  you  want  me  to  be— vour 
barmaid?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Sylvester  humbly. 
“Don’t  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry 
Miss  Sheila.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  more 
about  it.  It’s — it’s  a  kind  of  dream  of 
mine.  I  think  it’d  come  close  to  breaking 
me  up  if  you  turned  down  the  proposition. 
The  -Aura’s  not  an  ordin-ar-y  bar  and  I’m 
not  an  ordin-ar-y  man,  and  say,  Miss 
Sheila,  you’re  not  an  ordin-ar-y  girl.” 

“Is  that  why  you  want  me  to  work  in 
your  saloon?”  said  Sheila,  staring  at  the 
star. 

“Yes’m.  That’s  why.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  I’ve  searched  this  continent  for  a  girl 
to  fit  my  ideal.  That’s  what  it  is,  girl— 
my  ideal.  That  bar  of  mine  has  got  to  be 
perfect.  It’s  near  to  perfect  now.  I  want, 
when  that  Englishman  comes  back  to  Mill¬ 
ings,  to  hear  him  say,  ‘It’s  perfect’— 
no  ‘all  but,’  you  notice.  Why,  miss,  I 
could  a  got  a  hundred  ordinary  girb;  low¬ 
ers  too.  The  world’s  full  of  lookers.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  offer  your  ‘job’  to 
Babe  or  Girlie?” 

STXVESTER  laughed.  “Well,  girl,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did.” 

“You  did!”  Sheila  turned  back  and 
faced  him.  There  was  plenty  of  color  in 
her  cheeks  now.  Her  narrow  eyes  were 
widely  opened,  .\stonishingly  large  and 
clear  they  were  when  she  so  opened  them. 

“Yes’m.”  Sylvester  glanced  aside  for  an 
instant. 

“.\nd  what  did  they  say?” 

“They  balked,”  Sylvester  admitted 
calmly.  “They’re  fine  girls.  Miss  Sheila. 
.\nd  they’re  lookers.  But  they  just  aren’t 
quite  fine  enough.  They’re  not  artists, 
like  your  poppa  and  like  you — and  like 
me.” 

Sheila  put  a  hand  up  to  her  cheek.  Her 
eyes  came  back  to  their  accustomed  nar¬ 
rowness,  and  a  look  of  doubt  stole  into  her 
face. 

“Artists?” 

“Yes’m.”  Sylvester  had  begun  to  walk 
about,  “-\rtists.  Why,  what’s  an  artist 
but  a  person  with  a  ^eam  he  wants  to 
make  real?  My  dream’s  the  Aura,  girl. 
For  three  years  now — ”  he  half-shut  his 
eyes  and  moved  his  arm  in  front  of  him  as 
though  he  were  putting  in  the  broad  first 
lines  of  a  picture,  “I’ve  seen  that  girl 
there  back  of  my  bar,  shining  and  good 
and  fine,  not  the  sort  of  a  girl  a  man’d  be 
look'ng  for  mind  you,  just  not  that!  A 
girl  that  would  sort  of  take  your  breath. 
Say,  picture  it,  Sheila!”  He  stood  by  her 
and  pwinted  it  out  as  though  he  showed  her 
a  view.  “You’re  a  cowboy.  And  you 
come  ridin’  in,  bone-tired,  dusty,  with  a 
thirst!  Well  sir,  a  thirst  in  your  thrort 
and  a  thirst  in  your  heart  and  a  thirst  in 
your  soul.  You’re  wantin’  re  freshment. 
For  your  body  and  your  eyes  and  your 
mind.  Well,  ma’am,  you  tie  your  pony  up 
there  and  you  push  open  those  doore  and  you 
step  plum’ into  paradise.  It’s  cool  in  the^ 
I’m  picturin’  a  July  evening.  Miss  Shei^ 
and  it’s  quiet  and  it’s  shining  clean.  And 
there’s  a  big  man  in  white  who’s  servi^ 
drinks — cold  drinks  with  a  grand  smelt 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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The  C  olyumists  Conf  essional 

V.  Pkilander  J  oKnson^  hy  Himself 


SEEING  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
is  an  easy  thing  compared  to  an 
effort  at  persuading  others  to  see 
us  as  we  see  ourselves. 

Jocose  references  to  my  apjiear- 
ance  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  engaged 
in  writing  daily  what  may  be  called  a 
“colvum”  aroused  me  to  restmtful  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  camera  was  brought, 
unannounced,  by  office  neighbors.  The 
window-shades  were  pulled  down  and  a 
mitable  likeness  was  boomed  out  by  a 
giapshot  man  whose  business  it  has  long 
been  to  assist  people  in  not  taking  them- 
sehres  too  seriously. 

I  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  what  I  was  firmly  resolv^  would  be 
the  last  “joke”  I  should  ever  attempt. 
Every  day  of  writing  brings  this  feeling 
of  resolute  finality;  and  for  over  thirty 
years  each  to-morrow  has  brought  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  Rip  Van  Winkle-like  tempta¬ 
tion  not  to  count  this  one.  Each  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  days 
in  the  year  for  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  found  verse  and  dialogue  of 
mine  in  the  Washington  Star,  under  the 
caption  “Shooting  Stars.”  In  addition, 
there  has  been  enough  news-paragraph 
comment  in  adjacent  space  to  qualify  me, 

1  think,  as  a  “colyumist”  in  amount  of 
production  as  weU  as  in  the  form.- 
It  is  many  years  since  I  have  had  a 
picture  made,  and  the  snapshot  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  sorrowing  surprise.  A 
iattish  myope  scribbling  in  seclusion  among 
swirls  of  dishevelment  is  not  at  all  the 
personality  which  Youth  set  out  with  ex¬ 
uberant  purpose  to  attain.  The  position 
of  the  left  hand  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  theory  that  when  engaged  in  news 
puagraphing  it  is  necessary  to  use  arti- 
Sdal  pressure  on  what  phrenologists  desig¬ 
nate  “the  bump  of  reverence,”  which  in 
my  case  is  abnormally  developed. 

Wit,  at  its  best,  consists  in  the  terse 
intrusion  into  an  atmosphere  of  serene 
mental  habit  of  some  uncompromising 
truth.  The  flash-light  photo  is  no  feeble 
jest. 

TN  TRYING  to  analyze  the  process  of 
*  mind  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  newspaper  humor  as  an  incessant 
®ployment,  the  journey  back  through 
Mmembrance  Lane  brings  me  to  a  big 
yard  around  a  not  very  big  house,  in  what 
^  then  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  Co- 
Imbus,  Ohio.  For  me  it  was  a  r^m  of 
mntastic  thin^.  Weeds  were  tended 
quite  as  solicitously  as  flowers.  Bean- 
and  pumpkin-vines  were  carefully 
'mt^ted,  in  the  unfadirtg  hope  that  they 
one  day  reveal  a  Jack  the  Giant- 
or  a  chariot  for  Cinderella.  This 
jungleland,  containing  everything 
TOm^the  gentlest  of  fairy  queens  to  the 
"*%t  of  “lines  and  taggers,”  I  peopled 
j^racters  and  livened  with  events 
up  through  attentive  listening 
w>  the  conversation  of  m>’  elders. 

Everybody'*  Magaxine,  M«y,  1920 
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SHOOTING  STARS 


BT  PUILANDBR  JOHNSON 


Faded  Felicitations. 

1  guve  three  cheers  when  Cousin  Bob 
''"v.^^^^jITOured  a  governmental  job^^ 


A  bookish  and  religiously  inclined  an¬ 
cestry  is  evidenced  by  Christian  names 
I  discovered  in  a  family  Bible  I  saw  for 
the’ first  time  not  long  ago:  “Palemon,” 
“Jason,”  “Sylvanus,”  “Basileal”  (famil¬ 
iarized  as  “Uncle  Baz,”)  “Jesse,”  “Shuah,” 
and  others  of  the  kind.  I  regarded  the 
name  “Philander”  as  a  sort  of  hereditary- 
eccentricity.  The  old  Bible  revealed  to 
me  that  my  name  is  not  really  “Johnson.” 
It  is  “Jansen.”  The  paternal  great-grand¬ 
father’s  name  was  “Diederich  Jansen.” 

I  have  my  respectful  suspicions  that  he 
was  an  honest  Dutch  peasant,  who  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  used  a  tack-hammer  in¬ 
stead  of  a  button-hook. 

There  was  always  one  thing  that  would 
interrupt  my  diamond-mining  among 
the  pebbles  or  my  wild-animal  hunt 
among  the  weeds — my  mother’s  singing 
as  she  moved  about  the  house,  which  to 
my  short-sighted  eyes  seemed  a  castle 
of!  in  the  misty  distance.  No  prima 
donna  ever  had  so  many  sincere  encores 
from  so  devoted  an  audience.  My  love 
of  rhythm  was  strong,  and  the  poems  that 
float^  through  the  newspapers  were  in¬ 
variably  read  aloud  to  me  in  order  that 
more  important  business  might  proceed. 
Sometimes  the  marriage  licenses  and  the 
mortality  lists  had  to  be  read,  for  at  least 
a  few  lines,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were 
only  optical  illusions.  A  lit  tie  later,  ^shes 
of  clipped  and  pasted  repartee  that  used 
to  round  out  a  local  “colyum,”  which  a 
rather  indiscriminate  compiler  headed 


“Crimes  and  Casualties.”  attracted  my 
inquisitive  and  admiring  notice.  For 
a  long  time  “Casualties”  stood  as  a  symonym 
for  “Jokes.”  The  favorites  among  these 
bits  of  banter  were  from  the  Burlington 
Hewkeye — “Bob  Burdette,”  people  called 
their  author.  Bob  Burdette!  He  was  my 
wonder  man;  who,  miles  distant,  farther 
even  than  Xenia  or  Dayton,  could  smile 
himself  and  have  his  sniiling  reflected  on 
the  faces  of  his  fellow  beings  everywhere. 
Even  now  it  seems  mysterious  as  wireless 
itself. 

There  was  not  versification  enough  to 
meet  my  appetite  for  word  rhythm, 
not  even  in  the  armfuls  of  exchanges  which 
came  into  the  house  in  the  course  of  my 
father’s  business  as  police  reporter,  city 
editor,  dramatic  critic,  book  reviewer, 
editor  in  chief  and,  if  need  were,  even  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing-room  of  the  then 
leading  newspaper  of  the  town.  So  I  tried 
a  little  on  my  own  account.  I  recited  the 
four  lines  to  my  mother,  who  looked 
pleased;  to  my  father,  who  looked  scared. 

I  will  as  a  matter  of  biological  record 
confide  them  here,  Waltmasonically: 

What  can  the  fairies  be  about,  going  in 
Md  coining  out  of  a  lily,  tall  and  wWte,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  pale  moonlight! 

It  was  of  course  a  jumble  of  remembered 
things,  but  I  make  bold  to  claim  for  it 
a  trait  in  common  with  larger  and  far 
better  verses.  There  never  was  any  an¬ 
swer  to  it. 

My  admiration  broadened.  “Little 
Breeches”  was  a  friend  at  first,  but  a 
taskmaster  when  I  found  myself  required 
to  recite,  “I  don’t  go  much  on  religion,” 
etc.,  regularly  on  Friday  evenings  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Russell  and  North  High  Streets. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Washington  I 
revenged  myself  by  writing  a  parody, 
“L.  Breeches,  Esq.,”  describing  his  search 
for  the  poet  who  had  put  him  into  fame 
and  his  disappointment  at  finding  him, 
not  in  a  simple  cottage,  but  in  a  palace. 
The  parody  ended: 

I’m  going  to  change  my  manners  and  my 
habit  of  speech  so  blunt.  It’s  time  that  this 
here  Little  Breeches  had  a  crease  ironed  down 
the  front. 

William  Elroy  Curtis,  whom  I  recall 
with  George  .Mfred  Townsend  as  one  of 
the  two  readiest  and  best  informed  con¬ 
versationalists  I  ever  met,  was  struck  by 
the  rhymes  and  brought  them  to  Hay’s 
attention.  There  was  in  Mr.  Hay’s  com¬ 
ment  to  me  a  tinge  of  apology  for  having 
written  the  original  at  all.  It  was  an 
enormous  popular  hit,  but  he  evidently 
felt  that  it  was  just  a  trifle  out  of  char¬ 
acter  at  that  stage  of  his  re^xinsibilities. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  I  became 
for  so  long  a  fixture  in  Washington.  I 
I  intended  to  remain  on  a  personal  errand 
only  for  a  week  or  so.  The  fascination  of 
1  the  place,  which  so  many  feel,  held  me 
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from  day  to  day,  then  from  year  to  year, 
until  secure  association  came  to  mean  more 
than  chanceful  opportunity.  It  impressed 
me  as  a  queer  turn  of  circumstance  that 
Frank  Hatton,  proprietor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  saw  some  of  my  work  and  won¬ 
dered  w'hether  I  would  not  develop  some¬ 
what  on  the  lines  of  my  boyho^  idol. 
Bob  Burdette,  who  had  been  a  protege  of 
Hatton’s  on  the  Burlington  Uawkeye. 

Like  every  man  who  rhymes  and  phrases, 

I  early  felt  the  wonderful  influence  of 
Eugene  Field,  whom  I  never  met,  but  whose 
exquisite  penmanship  is  somewhere  among 
my  letters.  Every  writing  man  who 
knew  him  worshiped  Field,  and  to  this 
day,  like  Whitcomb  Riley,  he  is  imitated 
by  myself  and  others  at  moments  when 
we  think  we  are  going  at  our  best. 

One  of  the  men  whose  ways  with  words 
CJiught  my  eager  attention  was  M.  Quad, 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  I  liked  his  pen 
name — it  came  direct  from  the  print-shop. 
A  print-shop  was  a  place  where  I  passed 
as  much  time  as  school  hours  would  allow. 
The  present  type  measurement  by  “points” 
has  never  become  as  familiarly  clear  to  me 
as  the  old  system  of  designation  from  Great 
Primer  to  Diamond.  I  often  wondered  why 
so  many  circus  advertisements  were  printed 
in  Great  Primer  and  so  many  bibles  in 
Diamond. 

As  it  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  re¬ 
mained  in  Washington,  it  was  quite  by 
accident  that  I  fell  in  with  W.  J.  Lampton, 
a  Cincinnati  friend,  who  was  convinced  that 
Washington  was  an  especially  favorable 
field  for  political  humor.  He  proved  it 
by  his  “Jedge  Wax6m,”  to  whom  I  think 
my  own  Senator  Sorghum  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  indebted.  .\  more  free  and  easy 
spirit  was  then  permissible.  Daniel  La- 
mont  was  Cleveland’s  private  secretary, 
and  Lampton  printed  a  series  of  dialogues, 
each  beginning,  “Daniel,  said  the  Presi- 


rightful  though  obscure,  in  Nature’s  big 
economy. 

Every  man  who  rhymes  likes  to  think 
of  having  his  verse  chanted  into  remem¬ 
brance  with  the  aid  of  music.  Cy  War- 
man  won  more  renown  from  “Sweet  Marie” 
than  from  other,  better  poems.  Eugene 
Field,  with  all  his  tenderness  and  fancy, 
was  most  in  evidence  for  a  time  through 
the  jingling  ditty  about  “The  Peach  of 
emei^d  hue  which  grew  and  grew,”  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  chorus,  “Listen  to  my  tale 
of  woe.”  It  was  more  widely  sung  than 
his  “Little  Boy  Blue.”  A  song  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  may  easily  never  happen  to  the 
most  prolific  poetaster.  To  F.  L.  Stanton 
it  is  a  frequent  experience.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  only  twice,  and  each  time  under 
the  most  unpremeditated  circumstances. 

It  was  a  pleasure  I  shall  not  easily  for¬ 
get  to  find  a  group  of  wounded  boys  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  able  to  repeat  every 
line  of  “Somewhere  in  France  is  the 
Lily,”  as  one  of  their  number  led  the  chorus 
on  a  violin  which  had  been  his  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  trenches.  The  verse  was  al¬ 
most  never  written,  almost  never  sung, 
almost  never  published.  Yet  it  made 
one  of  the  ballad  favorites  of  the  war. 

And  one  afternoon,  desiring  to  round 
out  the  typographical  picture,  I  wrote 
a  little  verse  about  “Old-fashioned  flowers,” 
holding  myself  to  two  four-line  stanzas 
because  I  was  tired.  The  New  York  Sun 
copied  it  with  personal  credit,  which 
brought  me  in  the  course  of  time  a  letter 
from  a  total  stranger  to  me.  Mr.  Clay 
Smith,  notifying  me  that  he  had  set  it 
to  music  and  had  secured  a  publisher. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  various  agreeable 
communications;  but  to  this  day  I  have 
never  met  Mr.  Smith.  That  a  verse  so 
perfxmctorily  produced  should  prove  it¬ 
self  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  con- 


“Don’t  throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  tk 
machinery.” 

The  most  widely  circulated  and  most 
inexcusable  phrase  contortion  I  ever 
executed  was  a  fragment  of  a  semi-im¬ 
promptu  diversion  at  a  Washington  din¬ 
ner,  where  Secretary  Daniels,  among  many 
other  public  men,  was  a  guest.  The 
Secretary  had  just  issued  an  order  for 
softs  drinks  only  on  ship  board. 

What’s  the  difference  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Xavy  and  Herod? 

Herod  crucified  the  Jews  and  Mr.  Daniels 
juicified  the  crews. 

I  think  it  is  the  worst  joke  I  ever  m^dt 
but  Secretary  Daniels  liked  it  and 
me  write  it  down  for  him. 

The  most  enduring  joke  I  ever  wrote  is 
still  coming  up  occasionally  after  a  life 
of  decades  in  the  vaudevilles: 

“Erastus,  are  you  the  defendant  in  this 
case?” 

“No,  Jedge,  Fs  got  a  lawyer  hired  to  do 
de  defendin’.  I's  de  man  dat  stole  de  chick¬ 
ens.” 

Uncle  Bill  Bottletop,  a  rather  recent 
recruit  to  my  Col>-um  Squad,  said:  “Tke 
man  who  called  it  ‘near  beer’  was  a  badjud^t 
of  distatue,”  a  remark  lately  quoted  in  a 
moment  of  intellectual  relaxation  from 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  although,  of  course,  that 
is  no  sign  it  is  funny. 

The  most  distinguished  laughter  in 
which  I  ever  had  a  share  occurred  at  a 
dinner  at  which  Theexiore  Roosevelt  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  toast,  “The  President  of 
the  United  States.”  There  was  contro¬ 
versy  about  Dr.  Rixey’s  appointment  to 
command  a  hospital  ship.  I  had  written 
a  brief  travesty  on  the  immortal  “Pina¬ 
fore”  discussing  the  gocxl  ship  “JEjfida- 
pius,”  on  a  sea  of  Epsom  salt.  I  recall  only 
the  lines: 


dent,”  and  proceeding  into  a  conversation  sideration  shows  how,  even  in  the  little  Kind  Captain.  I  have  got  an  inflammation, 
of  burlesque  statesmanship.  Hilarious  game  of  rhymes,  the  element  of  chance  Sing  hey,  the  learned  captain  that  you  m! 
endorsement  was  given  by  innumerable  may  contraict  our  estimates  and  cal-  Oh,  please  pr^ribe  a  course  of  navigation! 
exchanges.  Imagine  an  audacious  scrap  culations.  ^“ig  hey,  the  jolly  doctor  and  the  tar. 

of  dialogue  now’,  beginning  with  the  sen-  The  unreliability  of  self-estimation  is  It  was  regarded  in  rehearsal  as  a  peri- 
tence,  said  the  President!”  frequently  impressed.  .\n  unusual  lengthy,  Jous  impudence,  but  Roosevelt  chuckkd 

When  Lampton  decided  to  go  to  New  laborious  and,  I  thought,  well-turned  ex-  and  applauded  like  a  gallery  god. 

York,  he  told  me  in  advance  of  his  in-  iwession  left  me  with  a  sense  of  satisfac-  “Where,”  he  inquired,  “did  you  get 
tentions,  and  coached  me  in  the  work  w’ith  tion.  Other  material  was  appended  merely  those  sailor  clothes?” 
w'hich  he  had  given  reputation  to  the  cap-  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  next  day  It  was  a  tough  question,  involving  all 
tion,  “Shooting  Stars.”  It  retains  to-day  several  people  affably  assured  me  that  I  kinds  of  punitive  possibilities.  “We  bor- 
the  small  black-letter  head  that  the  editor,  had  turned  out  something  unusually  rowed  them,”  came  the  confession,  “from 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  selected.  I  wanted  to  bright,  and  I  felt  that  a  serious  effort  had  the  sailors  on  your  yacht,  the  Mayflcmr” 
be  a  reporter,  not  a  “colyumist.”  But  been  worth  while.  But  it  soon  became  Roosevelt  threw  back  his  head  and 
when  I  tried  to  drop  the  persiflage  I  was  clear  that  what  had  appealed  to  fancy  laughed  honestly  and  long.  Then  be 
not  allowed  to  do  so.  was  not  what  had  plea^  me  with  my-  exclaimed:  “The  kid  seethed  in  its 


1  WONDERED,  as  so  many  people  must 
wonder,  whether  newspaper  humor  had 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  world  of  thought. 
I  recall  a  conversation  with  Chevalier  de 
Kontski,  who  composed  “The  .\wakening 
of  the  Lion,”  which  young  ladies  at  schools 
were  accustomed  to  attack  after  they  had 
learned  “Monastery  Bells”  and  “Silvery 
Waves.”  .\s  we  walked  together  one 
evening  before  his  concert  opened,  he 
stopped  and  listened  to  a  hand-organ. 

“Do  you  condescend  to  enjoy  those 
tunes?”  I  asked. 

“Those  tunes,”  he  said,  “are  none  the 
less  beautiful  b^use  they  are  abundant 
and  imcultivated.  They  are  the  wild- 
flowers  of  music.” 

The  passing  expression  of  rhyme  or 
repartee  might,  I  thought,  have  a  place. 


self.  It  was  only  a  little  jingle: 

Oh,  what  a  blamed  uncertain  thing 
This  pesky  weather  k! 

It  blew  and  snew  and  then  it  thew 
And  now,  by  jing,  it’s  friz! 

There  is  interest  in  contributing  some¬ 
thing,  however  slight,  to  the  talk  of  the 
time.  It  is  an  interest  that  impels  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  to  serve  on  committees  whose 
purposes  they  do  not  closely  follow  and 
introduce  orators  they  do  not  know. 
We  all  want  to  remind  one  another  in 
some  way  that  we  have  been  on  earth. 
I  think  that  two  widely  circulated  phrases 
were  first  used  by  me;  both  of  them  in 
conversation,  not  in  print.  I  never  saw 
either  until  after  I  had  used  them;  one,  the 
rather  unfeeling  invitation  to  end  a  hard- 
luck  story:  “Cheer  up!  The  worst  is  yet  to 
come!”  and  the  other,  the  admonition, 


mother’s  milk!” 

.•\s  to  something  worth  while  that  1 
may  have  turned  out,  I  shall,  without 
asking  his  permission,  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  .Admiral  Samuel  MacGowan, 
who  selected  these  lines  to  be  distributed 
to  those  under  his  direction  during  thewr: 

EACH  MAN  S  ARMY 
The  Seconds  that  tick  as  the  clock  moves 
along 

.Are  Privates  who  march  with  a  spirit  so  stimj- 
The  Minutes  are  Captains.  The  Hours  of  the 
day 

.Are  Oflicers  brave,  who  lead  on  to  the  fr>y 
So,  remember,  when  tempted  to  loiter  iw 
dream,  . 

You’ve  an  army  at  hand;  your  command  » 

supreme;  . _ 

.And  question  yourself,  as  it  goes  on 
Has  it  helped  in  the  fight  with  the  best  it  cooW 
do? 


In  the  June  number  Frank  L.  Stanton  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  will  appear  at  this  Confessional. 
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Hi  found  one  to  his  liking;  ins^ted  it  carefulry;  held  it  to  the  light  of  the  one  gas-jet. 
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BARTOL  GRESHAM  turned 
the  corner,  forsaking  the 
brighter  lights  of  the  avenue 
for  the  splotchy  gloom  of  the 
mean  and  dingy  little  street, 
he  pulled  the  collar  of  his 
coat  closer  about  his  throat.  He  did  this 
partly  because  the  March  downpour,  cold 
rain  mtermixed  with  big,  clinging  flakes 
of  snow,  was  changing  from  intermittent 
ihowers  to  a  steady,  businesslike  storm; 
but  more  because  the  few  lights  along  that 
Barrow  little  street,  shining  sickly  yellow 
through  the  sleet,  struck  colder  to  the 
Burrow  of  his  bones  than  even  the  gusty 
<henchings  of  the  storm. 

Numbers  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
purely  personal  inclination  in  that  street. 
Some  of  the  doorways  had  them  and  some 
Bad  none.  Bart  Gresham  counted  door- 
B^ys  as  he  went  along,  verified  his  count 
when  an  occasional  number  presented  it- 
*rff,  and  began  his  counting  again.  He 
paused  before  what  was  apparently  a 
*B^,  narrow,  down-at-the-heel  sort  of 
*bop.  Green  shutters  were  hooked  over 
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Bi/  Barker  Skelton 


Here  ia  a  writer  new  to  EVERYBODY’S, 
nuJdng  bia  entrance  with  one  of  the 
beat  atoriea  he  ever  wrote.  It  ia  the 
atory  of  a  woman  who  pitted  her  wita 
againat  a  man’a  will  to  murder — -vivid, 
tenae  to  the  laat  line.  Mr.  Shelton’a 
next  atory — a  delightfully  whimaical 
love-atory  — ia  “The  Subjunctive  Mood.” 

its  two  windows;  a  thick,  opaque  cur¬ 
tain  was  drawn  over  the  glass  panel  of  the 
door.  It  had  no  number,  no  name  of  its 
proprietor  anywhere  visible,  no  hint  as  to 
the  character  of  the  wares  it  offered. 

But  this  would  be  .Asher  Seigel’s  place 
without  a  doubt.  The  green  shutters  at 
the  windows  proclaimed  this.  So  did  the 
brass  door-knob,  a  knob  of  curious  design: 
the  head  of  a  lion  in  relief  upon  it,  mouth 
open,  tongue  lolling,  the  green  verdigris 
of  years  crusted  thick  upon  it.  To  make 
the  identity  of  the  place  yet  more  certain, 
number  126  was  two  doors  above  it; 
wherefore,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  sequence 
of  street  numbers  this  must  be  130. 

37 


The  shivering  man  on  the  sidewalk — 
one  of  those  old-young  men,  the  spring  of 
youth  which  should  have  still  been  his 
gone  out  of  him,  face  lined  deeply  beyond 
his  years — was  alone  in  that  street;  no 
one  else  in  sight  anywhere  under  the 
feebly  burning  lights;  just  the  inmble  of 
traffic  on  the  avenue  and  the  more  distant 
roar  of  an  elevated  train  now  and  then  for 
company. 

He  stretched  out  a  hand  to  the  knob 
and  turned  it  to  the  right  as  far  as  it  woidd 
go;  slowly  three  times,  then  twice  sharply, 
and  waited  and  watched  and  listened.  He 
fancied  a  faint  light  glowed  at  a  crack  in 
the  left-hand  shutter.  He  thought  he 
heard  a  stumbling,  creaking  sound,  as  of 
some  one  descending  narrow  stairs,  too 
steep  and  badly  lighted. 

On  a  rainy  Sunday  evening  such  as  this, 
the  shutters  over  his  shop-windows,  the 
opaque  curtain  covering  the  glass  panel 
of  the  door,  that  ingenious  electric  device 
running  from  the  quaintly  fashioned  door¬ 
knob  to  a  small,  not-too-loud  bell  up¬ 
stairs.  Asher  Seigel  might  be  reading  the 
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Talmud  or  the  Koran,  or  even  comparing 
certain  books  on  the  Apocrj'pha  with 
passages  in  Daniel;  for  Asher  Seigel,  with 
all  his  other  sins ,  was  something  of  a  scholar, 
and  narrowed  by  no  hampering  bonds  of 
either  race  or  creed. 

He  might  have  been  anywhere  between 
fifty  and  seventy,  thin  to  a  skeleton-like 
boniness;  narrow  of  shoulder,  flat  of  chest; 
the  upper  part  of  his  face  with  the  bulging 
overhang  of  the  forehead  that  of  a  thinker; 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  angling  sharply, 
wizened,  sallow,  that  of  a  rat.  An  old 
frock-coat,  smeared  with  the  drippings  of 
many  a  broiled  bloater,  and  a  round  black 
cap  of  stiff  sUk  were  such  inevitable  ac¬ 
couterments  of  his  type  that  somehow 
you -could  not  seem  to  imagine  him  with¬ 
out  them. 

\s  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  eve¬ 
ning  he  was  deep  in  the  Koran.  Now  and 
again  the  little  not-too-loud  bell  above 
his  head  gave  a  sudden  whir.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  it  whatever.  The  prank 
of  some  passing  urchin  or  a  roundsman 
trying  his  door,  that  was  all.  But  when 
the  1^11  sounded  three  long  and  two  stac¬ 
cato  burrings,  Asher  laid  down  the  Koran. 
He  turned  down  the  mantel  gas-lamp  at 
his  elbow.  He  went  down  a  flight  of  nar¬ 
row  stairs,  too  steep  and  badly  lighted.  He 
crossed  his  littered,  smelly  shop.  He  set 
the  chain  in  place  at  the  front  door,  that 
no  one  might  force  entrance  upon  him,  and 
opened  the  door  a  stingj-  crack. 

He  surveyed  the  old-young  man  waiting 
outside  in  the  sleet,  and  the  old-young 
man  in  turn  surveyed  Asher  Seigel.  They 
took  each  other’s  measure  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  beat  of  sleet  upon  the  shutters,  and 
the  whine  of  puffy  gusts  of  wind  around 
the  angles  and  comers. 

gentleman  named  Pike  McCabe 
said  I  would  find  a  party  named  Seigel  at 
this  address,”  said  the  man  outside. 

The  chain  clicked  as  it  was  dropped. 
The  door  swung  open. 

“Come  in!”  said  Asher  Seigel. 

A  match  rasped  and  sputtered.  One 
single  gas-jet  did  what  it  could — poor, 
wan  ghost  in  that  dark  vault  of  a  place. 
Bart  Gresham  and  Asher  Seigel  continued 
to  size  each  other  up  in  its  faint  aura. 
Each  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  other. 

Asher  Seigel  rubbed  his  thin  hands  to¬ 
gether;  long,  well-shaped  hands;  white 
hands,  but  the  nails  ne^ed  attention. 

“Well,  well,  now!  You  came  for  some¬ 
thing  definite.  Of  course.  What  can  I 
•do  for  you?” 

The  reports  of  .\sher  Seigel  that  had 
come  to  Gresham — that  Asher  Seigel 
heard,  yet  did  not  hear;  that  he  saw,  yet 
did  not  see;  that  anything  you  bought  of  him 
could  never  by  any  chance  be  traced  back 
to  .\sher  to  drag  him  into  court  as  a  wit¬ 
ness — all  seemed  quite  correct  to  Gresham, 
looking  at  the  thinker-rat  rubbing  his 
hands  together  under  the  wheezing  gas- 
jet.  Asher  Seigel  was  safe  enough.  No 
doubt  of  it.  You  could  say  anything  to 
him;  he  w'ould  hear  it  and  yet  he 
wouldn’t  hear  it. 

“I  have  come  for  a  present  for  a  lady,” 
said  Bart  Gresham,  with  the  sting  of  some 
grim,  hidden  meaning  in  the  wor^. 

The  wizened  little  man,  more  like  a 
rat  than  ever  when  he  moved  about, 
scurried  over  to  a  dirty  glass  show-case 
on  one  cotmter. 

“Quite  so!  Quite  so!  \  lady!  A  present 


for  her!  Something  nice;  something 
pretty!” 

He  took  out  a  tray  of  rings,  huddled 
together  on  worn  black  velvet,  and  an¬ 
other  of  little  gold  chains. 

Bart  Gresham  started  to  laugh,  but  the 
sound  of  that  laughter  echo^  in  such 
hollow  fashion  through  Asher  Seigel’s  shop 
that  he  stopped  short. 

“You  know  damn  well  I  don’t  want 
anything  like  this.”  he  snapped.  “We 
understand  each  other.  We  have  under¬ 
stood  each  other  from  the  firsts” 

An  asthmatic  whistle  or  a  faint  chuckle — 
it  might  have  been  either — came  out  of  the 
dried-up  tubes  in  Asher  Seigel’s  throat. 

“Quite  so!  Quite  so!”  said  he.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen  always  understand  each  other.  A 
pleasure  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  under¬ 
stands.  How  about  these?” 

]L.JE  SWUNG  about.  He  pulled  out  a 
drawer.  He  set  it  on  the  counter. 
Gresham  looked  down  upon  the  blued 
steel  of  twenty-odd  automatic  guns. 

“That’s  better,”  he  said,  pawing  them 
over. 

He  found  one  to  his  liking;  inspected  it 
carefully;  held  it  up  to  the  light  of  the 
one  gas-jet.  “How  much?” 

The  old  man  behind  the  counter  named 
the  price.  The  younger  man  produced  it 
and  handed  it  over. 

“Now  some  shells  for  this  piece  of 
artillery,”  he  suggested. 

.\sher  whisked  open  another  drawer. 
“Wrap  ’em  up  for  you?”  he  chirped. 

Gresham  ^ook  his  head.  He  stuffed 
the  gim  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

“Nothing  else?”  .\sher  asked,  thinking 
of  his  light  up-stairs  and  the  Koran  face¬ 
down  beside  it. 

“Nothing.  This  is  all.  McCabe’s  re¬ 
gards  to  you.” 

“Mine  to  him,  if  you  see  him  again,” 
said  .\sher,  with  a  quick  lifting  of  his  head 
and  a  sudden  meaning  and  unpleasant 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“Sha’n’t  see  him  again,”  said  Gresham, 
his  lips  tightening  over  his  teeth.  He 
added  in  a  mumble:  “Thank  God!” 

Asher  Seigel  stepped  toward  that  one 
ghostly  gas-jet,  struggling  against  such 
fearful  odds  in  the  heavy  darkness  of  the 
shop.  Business  being  over  and  done  with, 
it  was  plain  Asher  would  not  have  it 
registering  its  feeble  tally  longer  on  the 
meter. 

“I’ll  be  getting  back  to  my  Koran  now,” 
he  said. 

“You  read  the  Koran?”  Gresham  asked 
in  blank  surprise. 

“Often.  I  was  reading  it  to-night  when 
you  came.” 

“I’ve  dipped  into  it  myself  a  little,  off 
and  on.  ^me  beautiful  passages  in  it.” 

“Some  extremely  beautiful  passages.” 

They  began  quoting  such  passages  back 
and  forth.  Bart  Gresham  settled  himself 
saggingly  against  a  counter,  .\sher  forgot 
the  gas-jet  eating  its  time  into  the  meter. 
They  passed  on  to  the  Talmud.  Bart 
was  not  as  familiar  with  that.  But  Asher 
could  talk  of  it  by  the  hour  most  engag¬ 
ingly,  and  quote  it  yet  more  engagingly 
and  aptly.  The  sleet  pounded  away  at 
the  shutters.  The  gas-jet,  burning  un- 
warrantedly  beyond  the  transaction  of 
business,  ate  into  profits.  At  last  Bart, 
noting  the  time,  started. 

“It’s  getting  late.  The  lady  should 
have  her  present,  I  suppose.” 
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Again  that  dry  whistling  in  the  tubes  of 
Asher’s  throat. 

“Of  course.  By  all  means.  Time  flies 
so  when  one  meets  a  gentleman  of  under¬ 
standing.  I  seldom  meet  a  gentleman 
of  understanding.”  He  unlocked  the  shop 
door.  “Good  night!”  he  said.  \  gust  of 
wind  peppered  him  with  a  stinging  sleet. 
“.A  nasty  night.” 

“Very  nasty.  I  think  it  will  be  worse 
before  it’s  over.  Good  night!” 

Gresham  stepped  onto  the  uneven  side¬ 
walk  of  that  mean  street  again.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  Just  the  rumble  of  the 
avenue,  the  roar  of  the  elevated,  distant 
enough  to  be  a  not  unpleasant  murmur. 
He  had  come  alone  and  he  was  going 
forth  alone.  Everything  was  well.  He 
lowered  his  head  to  the  gusty  flaws  and 
pushed  off. 

But  Bart  Gresham  did  not  know  that 
some  one  had  followed  him  thither,  shad¬ 
owed  him  in  so  painfully  dodging  a  fashion— 
the  way  of  the  amateur  in  such  things— 
that  it  was  a  wonder  the  shadower  had 
not  called  attention  to  himself  by  the  very 
overcautiousness  of  his  caution.  He  had 
slipped  out  of  a  near-by  doorway  when 
.\sher  had  let  Gresham  into  the  shop.  He 
had  tried  to  listen  at  the  door  with  the 
opaque  shade  covering  its  glass  panel.  He 
had  seen  the  light  seeping  through  a  crack 
up  in  the  left-hand  shutter.  He  had 
brought  himself,  with  a  great  wabbliness 
of  knees,  to  climb  on  the  sill  and  glue  his 
eye  to  that  crack.  He  had  witnes^  the 
transfer  of  the  gun  from  Asher  Seigel’s 
drawer  to  Bart  Gresham’s  coat  pocket. 

Upon  which  he  had  waited  no  longer, 
but  scurried  away  as  fast  as  he  could 
leg  it,  his  knees  wabblier  than  ever. 
A  pasty-faced  little  man,  not  built  for 
rough  work,  a  soft  little  man,  just  now  a 
much  frightened  little  man.  He  had 
dodged  into  the  first  comer  dmg-store  in 
his  hasty  retreat.  The  telephone -booth 
had  swaUowed  him  immediately. 

Evensong  was  in  progress  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  Lou  St. 
John,  opening  wider  a  partly  raised  win¬ 
dow  at  the  rear  of  the  Alhambra  .\part- 
ments,  realized  this  when  the  rtunble  of 
the  organ  drifted  to  her  across  the  narrow 
alleyway  between  the  rear  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  and  the  starboard  side  of  the  church. 
Also,  through  a  Gothic  window,  lowered 
at  its  peaked  top,  she  caught  the  shim¬ 
mering  glow  of  candles  on  the  altar. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
Church  of  the  .Apostles  have  changed 
sadly  in  the  past  decade.  Where  formerly 
it  hobnobbed  with  the  brownstone  fronts 
of  well-to-do  families,  it  is  now  shut  in 
and  dwarfed  by  towering  apartment-houses 
like  the  .Alhambra — very  small  apartments, 
bath  and  kitchenette,  no  references  re¬ 
quired,  inquire  of  the  janitor  on  the 
premises. 

It  was  the  kitchenette  window  of  her 
two-room  apartment  high  up  in  the 
.Alhambra  cliff  that  Miss  St.  John  had 
opened.  She  was  making  tea  for  a  Sun¬ 
day-evening  caller.  The  kitchenette  had 
grown  very  stuffy,  as  such  kitchenette 
will,  while  she  waited  for  the  kettle  to  boil 
on  the  gas-stove.  Sleet  came  pelting  in 
through  the  open  window.  A  nasty  ni^t 
outside.  Lou  stuck  out  her  head.  A  c^ 
bination  of  rain  and  clammy  snow  assailed 
her.  The  w’ind  tore  loose  and  set  flap¬ 
ping  against  her  cheeks  strands  of  hair 
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tint  were  brown  when  the  shadows  were 
gpoQ  it  and  red  in  a  full  light. 

The  organ  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
ffliik  into  diminuendo.  The  kettle  began 
to  boil. 

Lou  St.  John  finished  making  the  tea 
and  carried  it  into  the  room  beyond. 

Her  (^er  was  huddled  in  a  rocking- 
duir  close  to  a  drawing-board  on  its 
metal  standard.  There  was  a  half-finished 
drawing  on  the  board — of  a  winsome  yoimg 
lady,  rather  shamelessly  decollet6,  froth¬ 
ing  her  hair  whitely  with  Somebody-or- 
Other’s  diampo<>powder. 

The  woman  in  the  rocking-chair  was 
daintily  dbthed  and  sadly  shaken  up.  Tear- 
stains  marked  her  cheeks.  Her  hat  was 
the  latest  thing  a  costly  hat  should  be. 
Her  long  coat  was  etfpensive,  the  pretty 
gown  beneath  it  more  so;  the  buckle  of 
either  trim  pump  represented  a  sum  that 
would  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune  in  careful  hands. 

SHE  was  strangely  like  Lou,  yet  whoUy 
unlike  her.  Her  hair  was  the  same  fluffy 
hair,  brown  in  shadow,  red  in  stronger 
Kghf;  the  eyes  were  the  same;  so  was  the 
wdl^ped  little  mouth;  likewise  the 
straight  nose  and  the  arch  of  the  brows. 
But  her  skin  was  softer  and  whiter  than 
Lou’s;  the  lines  of  her  face  less  pronounced. 
Milly  St.  John’s  beauty  had  hardened  in 
Lou  St.  John’s  face  into  strength,  deter¬ 
mination.  dependablcness,  an  eminent 
ability  to  take  care  of  herself  under  any 
dicumstances.  Yet  the  world  would  have 
called  Milly  St.  John  a  raving  little  beauty 
and  passed  up  Lou.  For  the  world  does 
love  its  superficial,  first-sight  judgments. 

Lou  thrust  the  cup  of  tea  into  MiUy’s 
shaking  hands.  She  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  sister  and  looked  a  good  five  years 
older. 

“Here’s  some  tea,  Milly,”  she  said. 
“Drink  it!  You’ll  feel  better.” 

Milly  took  the  tea.  The  cup  rattled  a 
tattoo  against  the  saucer  in  her  shaking 
hand.  Lou  drew  up  a  chair  for  herself. 

“Now,  then,  let’s  get  down  to  cases. 
You’re  sure  Bart  Gresham  is  out?” 

“This  afternoon.  Came  down  on  the 
train.  Ranny  was  watching  at  the  station. 
He’s  following  him  now  to  see  what  he 
does.” 

“Ranny!”  Lou  sniffed.  “He’ll  die  of 
heart-failure  if  Bart  turns  and  looks  at 
him.” 

“He  was  the  only  one  I  could  think  of. 
I  was  so  scared  when  I  heard  it  was  to-day. 
I  thou^t  it  wouldn’t  be  for  three  months.” 

“I  (k)n’t  believe  he  meant  what  he  said, 
anyway,”  Lou  declared. 

‘Yes,  he  did.  You  don’t  know  him.” 
“Well,  he’s  had  quite  a  time  to  think  it 
over.  He’s  probably  changed  his  mind.” 
“Not  him.  Lou,  I’m  afraid.  I  can’t 
die.  I’m  not  ready  to  die.” 

“Probably  not,”  said  Lou  grimly.  “None 
of  us  wer  are.  You’re  not  dead  yet.  And 
I  don’t  believe  you  will  be.  by  his  hands.” 

“He’ll  do  what  he  said  he  would.  I’m 
afraid!” 

lou  stirred  her  tea  thoughtftilly.  She 
■id  nothing. 

||1  suppose  in  a  way  I  deserve  it,  too.” 
“You  didn’t  stick  very  well  in  the  pinch. 
You  let  him  spend  his  money;  you 
“Ipefl  him  spend  it.  You  didn’t  know  he 
***  Ikying  a  crooked  game  after  his 
was  gone,  but  it  was  for  you;  and 
the  crash  came  you  turned  your 
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back  on  him  and  drew  away  your  skirts 
from  hkn.  Well,  that’s  done  and  can’t  be 
undone  now.  You’ve  got  to  think  what 
you’ll  do  at  present.” 

“Lou,  what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I? 
Help  me!” 

“Well,  if  you’re  so  almighty  shaky  about 
things,  why  don’t  you  b^t  it  out  of  here 
and  lay  low  for  a  while?” 

“He’d  find  me  wherever  I  went.  You 
couldn’t  hide  yourself  anywhere  from  a 
man  like  him.” 


"Lou,  $av*  mt!  I’m  afraid!  I'm  afraid!" 


“Have  him  restrained  then,  by  law. 
He’s  made  the  threat.” 

“Lot  of  good  that  would  do,”  Milly 
said.  “Ranny’s  looked  all  that  up.  Have 
him  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
left  perfectly  free  to  do  whatever  he  sees 
fit,  if  he’s  willing  to  take  the  consequences! 
He  would  be.” 

“Stuff!  It  was  a  wild  threat.  He 
won’t  try  anything  of  the  sort,  believe 
me.” 

Milly  seemed  trying  to  force  herself  to 
accept  this  view-point  of  her  sister’s.  She 
looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  tear- 
fiUed  eyes.  “You  really  think  that,  Lou?” 

“Sure  of  it.” 

The  telephone-bell  tinkled  its  summons. 
Lou  answered. 

“Some  one  wants  you,  Milly.  Sounds 
like  Ranny’s  voice.” 

Milly,  that  gleam  of  hope  still  in  her 
eyes,  crossed  the  room  to  the  telephone 
on  the  wall.  Lou’s  ears  were  alert  for 
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Milly’s  side  of  the  conversation  at  the 
phone. 

“Yes,”  said  Milly’s  voice.  “Yes.  .  .  . 

“Oh!  .  .  .  OhI  .  .  .  Oh,  Ranny!” 

MiUy’s  tone  had  changed.  It  was  chok¬ 
ing,  fiUed  with  despair.  “My  God,  Ranny! 
What’U  I  do?  Where  are  you?  Where?” 

MiUy,  stumbling  blindly  away  from  the 
phone,  collided  with  the  drawing-board. 
It  upset  with  a  crash.  White-lipped,  she 
steadied  herself  against  the  waU. 

“God!  He  means  business  aU  right, 
Lou.  He’s  just  bought  a  gun.  Ranny 
was  peeking  into  the  place  where  he  bought 
it  and  saw  him  do  it.” 

Lou  stiffened. 

“Lou,  help  me!  Lou,  save  me!  Some¬ 
how  save  me!” 

The  last  responses  before  the  prayers 
came  drifting  across  the  narrow  aUey  from 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  A  voice  in¬ 
toned: 

“O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts 
within-n-n-n  us!” 

More  loudly  the  chanting  of  the  choir 
came  through  the  stormy  darkness  with¬ 
out: 

“And  take  not  Thy  Ho-ly  Spirit 
from-m-m-m  us.” 

MiUy  lurched  forviard  into  the  kitch¬ 
enette  at  Lou’s  feet.  She  caught  her 
sister’s  knees. 

“Lou.  save  me!  For  the  love  of  God! 
I’m  afraid!  Afraid!” 

Lou  put  her  hand  beneath  the  chin  of 
the  groveling  ^rl,  lifting  her  twisted  face. 
She  stroked  with  the  other  hand  the  fluffy 
brown-red  hair  so  like  her  own. 

“AU  right,  MiUy!  AU  right!  I  wiU!” 
she  said  very  gently. 

A  TAXI  rattled  down  the  avenue.  It 
drew  up  to  the  curb  at  the  comer 
of  the  mean  Uttle  street  into  which  Bart 
Gresham  had  turned  his  steps  a  half-hour 
earlier.  Lou  St.  John  got  out.  She  paid 
the  chauffeur.  The  taxi  rattled  off  again 
through  the  wind-driven  sleet. 

Lou  made  her  way  down  the  uneven 
sidewalk,  with  the  pools  of  slushy  water 
in  its  many  hoUows  lying  in  wait  for  care¬ 
less  feet.  She  kept  in  the  shadows  close 
to  the  rickety  buUdings.  She  peered 
sharply,  anxiously  into  every  gloomy, 
spooky  doorway  she  passed. 

The  twentieth  doorway  yielded  up  the 
quarry  she  sought.  Some  one  moved  in 
the  deep  shadows  at  the  back  of  it.  A 
man  stepped  forward,  a  Uttle  pasty-faced, 
frightened  man,  a  soft,  pleasure-loving 
Uttle  man  in  immaculate  raiment. 

“Hello,  Ranny!”  said  Lou  St.  John 
under  her  breath. 

He  drew  her  into  the  darkness  of  that  cab¬ 
bage-smelling  doon\’ay.  “This  is  a  bad  bus¬ 
iness,  Lou ;  a  bad  business,”  he  said.  Then 
he  added  by  way  of  explaining  the  chatter¬ 
ing  of  his  teeth,  “FearfuUy  cold,  isn’t  it?” 

“Where  is  he?”  Lou  demanded.  “Which 
way  did  he  go?” 

“He  hasn’t  gone  anywhere  yet,”  said  the 
smooth  Uttle  man  beside  her.  “He’s  stiU 
over  there.” 

Lou  foUowed  the'direction  oj  his  point¬ 
ing  finger.  A  feeble  ray  of  light  showed 
itself  through  the  crack  in  the  window- 
shutter  of  a  down-at-the-heel  Uttle  shop 
across  the  street. 

“That’s  where  he  bought  the  gun?” 

“Uh  huh!  Saw  him  stuff  it  into  his 
pocket.  Went  to  the  comer  and  phoned. 
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Then  I  came  back  and  took  a  peek  through 
that  crack.  Had  to  climb  up  on  the  ^ 
almighty  cautious  to  do  it.  He  was  still 
there  talking  to  the  old  bird  that  owns  the 
place.  I’ve  been  watching  for  him  to  come 
out  ever  since.” 

“You’ve  done  very  well,  Ranny,”  Lou 
complimented  him  with  a  bite  of  irony  in 
the  words. 

“Haven’t  I,  though?  We  can’t  let  him 
do  what  he’s  contemplating.  We’ve  got 
to  head  him  off  somehow.  He  mustn’t 
hurt  Milly.” 

“No.  Surely  he  mustn’t.  Besides; 
Milly’s  afraid  to  die.” 

“A  bad  business  all  round.  How  shall 
we  stop  him?” 

“Leave  it  to  me.  I’ve  got  a  plan.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.  How  can  I  help?” 

But  Lou  St.  John  did  not  divulge  her 
plan  to  him,  whatever  it  was.  She  did, 
however,  tell  him  how  he  could  help.  She 
told  him  shortly,  crisply:  “Ranny,  you 
beat  it  out  of  here.” 

“Leave  you  here  all  alone?”  he  chirped, 
tom  between  doubt  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  course  and  relief  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  it. 

“/’m  not  afraid,”  she  said,  with  perhaps 
too  strong  an  emphasis  on  the  initial  word. 

“I  don’t  know  about  doing  anything 
like  that,”  he  demurred.  It  was  purely 
perfunctorj-  demurring. 

“You  run  along.  Now.  Right  away. 
You’d  simply  queer  everything  by  sticki^ 
around  here.  Don’t  want  you.  This  is 
my  job,  single-handed.  Yoi>  wouldn’t  fit. 
So  you  toddle  up  to  the  flat  and  cheer  up 
Milly.  She’s  there,  and  she  needs  cheering 
up.  Sing  to  her.  You  sing  so  very  well, 
Ranny,”  she  ended,  the  same  sting  of 
irony  creeping  into  her  words  again. 

The  little  man  did  some  further  arguing 
on  the  point,  wholly  perfunctory  again, 
and  finally  took  his  departure  along  the 
wabbly  sidewalk  toward  the  avenue, 
shaping  a  general  course  for  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Apartments.  He  showed  ghostlike  for 
a  moment  beneath  one  of  those  sickly 
street  li^ts,  was  swallowed  by  darkness 
imm^ately,  and,  a  wraith  in  the  night, 
appeared  beneath  the  next  one.  Lou 
smiled,  her  lips  curling  as  she  did  so — 
a  pitying,  patient,  half -disgusted,  half- 
tolerant  smile. 

Presently  a  bolt  rasped  in  that  shop 
across  the  street.  The  door  swung  open. 
.\n  old -young  man  came  out.  Bart 
Gresham,  Lou  knew,  although  she  had 
never  before  seen  him.  Asher  Seigel  was 
outlined  dimly  in  the  feeble  glow  of  the 
doorway. 

T^HEY  said  their  “good  nights”  to  each 
L  other.  She  heard  Asher  say  it  was  a 
nasty  night,  and  Bart  Gresham  agree  with 
him  that  it  was  a  very  nasty  night  indeed. 

Then  the  door  of  Asher  Seigel’s  shop 
closed.  The  bolt  rasped  once  more  as  he 
shot  it  home,  and  chains  rattled  as  he  set 
them  in  place.  Bart  Gresham  trudged 
down  the  street,  head  lowered  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  slant  of  sleet. 

The  girl  sped  out  of  her  doorway, 
crossed  the  street,  slop^mg  through  slushy 
puddles,  and  hurried  after  him.  She 
caught  up  with  him  some  distance  down 
the  apology  for  a  sidewalk.  He  heard  her 
coming  and  half  turned.  He  seemed  elec¬ 
trified  when  she  spoke  his  name. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Greshaml”  she  said, 
a  trifle  breathle^y. 


He  faced  her,  scowling.  This  street  he 
traversed,  this  woman  who  accosted  him 
upon  it,  seemed  to  relieve  him  of  the 
necessity  of  any  ovemiceties  of  speech. 
“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  he  a^ed. 

“I  am  a  woman  who  knows  you,  but 
whom  you  do  not  know,”  said  she.  “I 
used  to  read  about  you  in  the  papers,  envy 
you,  delight  in  your  quaint  if  somewhat 
mad  caprices.  You  seemed  to  me  human, 
alive,  the  sort  of  man  to  appeal  to  a  wo¬ 
man’s  heart.” 

“Perhaps  I  was,”  he  admitted  gruffly. 
“But  not  now.” 

“I  was  not  your  kind  at  all,  and  yet 
because  you  and  your  career  here,  imbur- 
dening  yourself  of  too  much  money,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me,  I  worshiped  you  afar  off. 
Afterward,  when  the  crash  came,  I  was 
sorry  for  you.  I  am  sorrier  for  you 
to-night  than  ever.  That’s  why  I  am 
here.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  kindling  sus¬ 
picion.  “You  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  me.  How  much  do  you  know?” 
“Everything.” 

“Lord,  I  ^ould  hope  not.  I  should 
hope  no  living  soul  knew  that  much!” 

“Well,  almost  everything,  then,”  she 
amended  her  statement. 

He  seemed  better  satisfied  with  that. 
But  the  suspicion  in  him  mounted. 
“You’ve  been  following  me,”  he  accused 
her. 

“Yes,”  she  admitted. 

“How  far?” 

“A  long  way.” 

“From  the  time  I  landed  here  in  the 
station  to-night,  no  doubt.” 

“Possibly.” 

“How  did  you  know  I’d  be  there  at  the 
station  to-ni^t?  How  did  you  know  I’d 
be  back  here  at  all  to-night?” 

She  did  some  quick  thinking.  “There 
are  ways  of  finding  out  such  things  if  one 
is  curious  about  them.” 

He  rubbed  a  hand  across  his  forehead. 
“They  told  me  up  there  that  even  the 
walls  talked.  Looks  as  if  they  were  right.” 

At  all  costs  she  must  kill  t^t  overween¬ 
ing  suspicion  in  his  eyes.  She  went  head¬ 
long  into  this  first  important  task  facing 
her. 

“You  amused  the  world  for  a  day,  then 
it  forgot  you,  turned  its  back  on  you, 
didn’t  it?  Well,  I  didn’t.  When  you 
dropped  out  of  sight,  when  the  scandal  of 
your  last  and  wildest  piece  of  folly  was 
dying  out,  when  everybody  else  forgot,  I 
remembered.  Because,  although  I  had 
never  spoken  to  you,  never  even  seen  you, 
I  had  worshiped  you  from  afar  off,  as  I  have 
already  told  you.  And  I  was  sorry  for 
you.  Bitterly  sorry.  So  I  found  out 
everything  I  could  about  you.  As  I  have 
already  said,  and  as  you  yourself  know 
well  enough,  there  are  ways  of  finding  out 
such  things  if  one  is  curious.” 

“Those  walls  do  talk,”  he  interrupted 
her,  muttering  as  if  to  himself  alone. 

“So  I  learned  it  was  to-night  you  would 
be  coming  back.  Alone,  friendless.  You 
who  have  had  so  much.  I  wanted  you  to 
have  at  least  one  friend  to  help  you;  to 
trust,  to  believe  in.  So  I  have  come  to 
you;  followed  you,  if  you  like.” 

Bart  Gresham  looked  at  her  narrowly 
-in  the  faint  light  of  a  near-by  street-lamp. 
A  great  desire  struggled  in  his  eyes  with  a 
great  imbelief. 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  he  snapped 
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at  last.  “What’s  3our  real  game?  Thtse 
things  you’re  prattling  about,  they  simpb 
don’t  exist;  they  are  not  done.” 

“I  am  doing  them,  or  trying  to  do  them  ” 
she  maintain^.  ’ 

“Some  one  who  thought  my  fool  career 
with  the  bright  lights  was  picturesque, 
liked  me  for  that;  wants  to  be  a  friend  to 
me  now!  God!  Is  there  such  folly  loose 
in  the  world?  Folly  worse  than  mine? 
What’s  your  idea  about  helping  me,  any- 
way?  You  may  be  a  little  fool,  but  I’ll 
listen  to  you.” 

She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  a  sharp 
answer  that  rose  to  them.  “I  want  to 
help  you;  to  be  your  friend.  Women 
have  made  you  lose  faith  in  women.  I 
want  a  woman  to  bring  you  back  that 
faith,  and  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be 
that  woman.” 

He  took  a  step  toward  her,  bendiiw 
slightly,  the  better  to  see  her  face. 
are  you?”  he  asked  her  again. 

“That  doesn’t  matter.  To  you  I  shall 
have  to  be  just  Girl.  Who  or  what  I  am 
you  must  never  know,  and  you  must  never 
try  to  find  out.  Every  mstinct  of  decency 
will  tell  you  that.” 

He  stared  at  her,  his  face  softening. 
“But  you  know  my  name  and  all  about 
me.  You  have  an  unfair  advantage.” 

“To  me  from  now  on  you  will  be  just 
Boy.” 

“A  friend,”  he  muttered.  “Like  you! 
I  believe  you  could  bring  me  back  faith  in 
anything!” 

She  flushed  at  the  sincerity  of  the 
words.  “Would  you  like  to  tn'  it  and 
see?” 

“God  knows  I  would!” 

“Then  do  so.  Boy,  they  haven’t  been 
at  all  good  to  you;  they  haven’t  fed  you 
well.  You’re  thin.  You  look  hungry. 
Let’s  begin,  as  so  many  worth-while  up¬ 
ward  cl^bs  begin,  with  a  good  feed. 
There’s  a  place  near  here,  not  so  much  for 
outward  signs  and  appearances,  but  it  does 
have  the  inward  grace  of  good  food  and 
splendid  coffee.  It’s  warm  there  too, 
and  pretty  quiet  of  a  Sunday  night.  Let’s 
start  right  by  going  there  at  once.” 

He  hesitated.  “Sorry!  Nothing  doing. 
To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Girl,  I 
haven’t  the  price.” 

“I  have!” 

“I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  a  woman 
pay  my  bills.  I’m  not  that  far  down.” 

SHE  whirled  upon  him  so  sharply  he 
involimtarily  shrank  away.  “Is  this 
the  way  to  begin  friendship  and  trust?” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  he  took  back-water. 
“Lead  me  to  this  place  you  mention.  I 
am  plain,  darned,  all-fired  hungry.” 

She  piloted  him  back,  past  Asher  Seigel’s 
shop  again,  to  the  avenue,  then  northward. 

Once  he  stopped  stock  still  in  the  cold 
smother  of  the  storm  to  look  at  her. 
“What  are  you,  angel  or  de\'il?”  he 
asked. 

“A  little  of  both,  I  presume.  I  an 
a  woman.” 

The  place  to  which  she  took  him  was  all 
she  had  claimed  for  it  and  more,  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance  not  as  bad  as  he  had  ex- 
p^ted.  The  food  was  better  than  she  had 
given  him  to  understand,  so  was  the  coff«. 
He  felt  much  better  when  they  came  wt 
into  the  storm  again.  They  had  talked; 
even  laughed.  He  had  kept  his  eyes  upoa 
her  every  moment.  He  could  not  seem 
to  decide  certain  things  in  his  mind. 
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She  wasn’t  pretty,  yet  she  was  extremely 
putty  at  moments.  Now  he  was  sure  he 
^  never  laid  eyes  on  her  before;  now  he 
,ns  equally  certain  he  had  seen  her  often; 
lad  known  her  all  his  life. 

They  went  westward;  into  the  better 
streets.  She  stopped  at  the  portals  of  a 
huge  hotel.  Some  bills  foimd  their  way 
into  his  hand. 

“Boy,”  she  said,  “sleep  weU  to-night. 
In  here.” 

“No,”  he  said,  trj^ing  to  force  the  money 
back  mto  her  hand. 

She  shook  her  head  severely. 

‘Tiioidship.  trust!  Remember!  You 
must  have  the  very  best  to-night,  at  least, 
both  to  make  you  forget  and  to  make  you 
remember.  You  must  start  ri^t.  It  is 
necessary.  Besides,”  the  inspiration  of 
the  old,  threadbare  excuse  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  came  to  her,  “it  is  only  a  loan. 
You  can  pay  it  back  when  you  are  on  your 
feet  again  ” 

“I  shall  see  you  again?”  he  asked. 

“You  don’t  think  I  could  bring  back 
faith  to  you  in  one  little  evening,  do  you?” 

“You’ve  gone  a  long  way  toward  it.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  see  me  again.” 

“When?  WTiere?”  he  ask^  eagerly. 

‘To-morow  night.  An  hoiu-  earlier 
than  this.  \i  the  same  place  where  we 
had  supper  together  to-ni^t.” 

Quite  suddenly,  as  if  it  were  something 
beyond  either  his  volition  or  his  control, 
be  caught  her  to  him — there  in  the  glare  of 
li^ts,  kissed  her;  loosed  her. 

He  stepped  back.  He  seemed  wholly 
ashamed  of  himself;  wholly  contrite  the 
next  moment.  “Lord,  what  am  I  doing? 
This  is  jMetty  low-down  of  me  after  what 
you’ve  done.” 

“Periiaps  it’s  all  right,”  she  said  doubt¬ 
fully,  a  most  becoming  red  mounting  her 
neck  and  cheeks. 

“\T7ILL  you  want  to  see  me  again — 

»»  after  that?” 

‘Yes.” 

“It  won’t  happen  again.  Forgive  me, 
if  you  can.  Good  night!” 

He  turned  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel,  swung  about  sharply  and  came  back 
to  her. 

“I  asked  you  if  you  were  angel  or  devU, 
and  you  said  you  were  a  little  of  both, 
m  make  any  one  that  ever  says  that  of 


you  eat  it  for  the  worst  lie  ever  told.  You 
are  angel — aU  angel — all  angel!  Good 
ught!” 

The  Alhambra’s  automatic  elevator  dis¬ 
gorged  a  drooping  Lou  St.  John  at  one  of 
the  iq^r  floors.  She  opened  wearily  the 
door  of  her  own  two-room  suite.  The 
place  reeked  of  Ranny’s  cigarets.  One 
was  burning  on  the  edge  of  the  piano  as 
he  sang  to  Milly,  huddl^  in  a  big  chair. 

She  jiunped  up  as  Lou  came  in.  “What 
have  you  done?”  she  demanded. 

“You’re  safe,”  said  Lou. 

1‘What  have  you  done?  Tell  me!” 

‘You’re  safe.  That’s  enough.  You  will 
w  safe;  don’t  worry.  I’m  tir^.  You  and 
Ranny  run  along  now.  I’ve  got  to  finish 
some  work.” 

“I^u!  You  old  darling!  You  old  brick! 
M>u,  why  wasn’t  I  like  you — so  good,  so 
htainy^ - ” 

Lou  wriggled  out  of  her  sister’s  too  emo- 
booal  embraces. 

I  ^Lout  just  as  I  please,  Lou?” 

I  d  stick  fairly  close  to  the  house  for  a 
.couple  of  weeks  or  so.  .\fter  that  you 
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can  run  about  where  you  like.  I’ll 
promise  you.  Run  along,  you  two,  and 
let  me  get  to  work.  Go^  night,  Milly! 
Good  night,  Raimy!” 

But  even  after  the  elevator  had  creaked 
downward  with  her  sister  and  Ranny,  the 
lady  shampooing  her  hair  with  Somebody- 
or-Other’s  shampoo -powder  did  not  get 
the  attention  from  Lou  her  half-finished 
state  and  a  contract  from  an  advertising 
concern  called  for. 

Lou  threw  herself  face-down  on  a  couch 
and  wept  a  little,  and  pulled  herself  up 
short  and  stopped  it,  and  finally  turned 
over  and  lay  staring  with  too -wide  and 
too-fixed  eyes  at  a  zigzag  crack  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  That  swift  kiss  of  Bart  Gresham’s 
was  stinging  her  cheek  and  soothing  it; 
making  her  desperately  miserable  and  un¬ 
believably  happy. 

.\t  the  hour  and  the  place  appointed, 
Bart  Gresham  was  waiting  for  her  next 
evening  outside  the  door.  It  was  plain 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  behind  time 


and  thereby  risking  missing  her.  They  went 
in.  They  found  a  table  in  a  far  corner,  a 
quiet  table,  as  secluded  as  the  place  would 
offer. 

“.\11  last  night  and  all  to-day,”  he  said 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  “I  have  been 
trying  to  size  this  thing  up.” 

He  looked  troubled,  like  a  man  who 
doubted  and  yet  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  such  doubts. 

“Is  there  any  need  to  size  anything 
up?”  Lou  asked  him. 

“The  whole  affair  is  so  strange,  so  queer. 
Your  just  reading  about  me  when  my  wild 
spending  and  my  fool  escapades  made  good 
stories,  and  being  sufficiently  interest^  in 
me  just  from  that  to  want  to  help  me.  I 
keep  telling  myself  over  and  over  such 
things  don’t  happen;  can’t  happen.” 

“Y’ou  don’t  quite  believe  all  I  have  told 
you, then?” 

He  did  not  answer  at  once. 

“Do  you  want  to  believe  it?**  she  asked 
softly. 
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“You  bet  I  dol” 

The  way  he  looked  at  her  just  then  gave 
ample  confirmation  to  this  statement. 

“Then  why  not  just  believe  it  all,  and 
let  it  go  at  that?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  that  to-day  when 
I  was  thinking  it  all  over,  going  aroimd  in 
circles  and  getting  nowhere.  The  sort  of 
people  whom  I  have  had  for  associates  the 
past  eight  years  make  one  suspicious.  I 
can’t  help  it.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you  at  all,  but  just  do 
believe  it  all,  won’t  you?” 

“Let  me  offer  you  proof  that  I’m  going 
to.  I  got  a  job  to-day,  first  thmg  this 
morning.  It  isn’t  much.  Down  at  the 
docks;  trundling  a  loaded  truck  up  a  gang¬ 
plank  and  the  empty  truck  down  again. 
But  at  least  ft  is  honest  work.  And  there 
aren’t  any  delusions  about  me  among  the 
bunch  that  hired  me.  I  gave  ’em  the 
whole  thing  straight.  They  said  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference  to  them  so  long  as  I 
could  play  motor  to  the  truck.” 

“That’s  splendid!  It’s  a  start.  Work, 
too,  is  the  best  little  elixir  of  forgetfulness 
in  the  world.” 

“They  tell  me  there  are  good  chances 
for  the  right  men  even  in  a  job  like  mine.” 

“You  are  one  of  those  ‘right  men.’  ” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  me.” 

“Somehow  I’m  perfectly  sure  of  you.” 

“That’ll  help  a  whole  lot,”  he  said  sim¬ 
ply. 

She  met  him  every  night  after  that  at  the 
same  place,  the  same  hour.  After  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  together  they  strolled  aimlessly 
about;  sometimes  in  noisy  streets;  some¬ 
times  in  quiet  ones;  or  sometimes  to  a  bench 
in  the  park  or  a  similar  bench  over  by  the 
river.  One  evening  they  found  themselves 
where  the  night  lights  are  the  brightest  in 
the  world  and  the  night  life  the  most 
strenuous.  He  looked  up  at  the  man¬ 
made  glare  with  a  queer,  twisted  smile. 

“They  xised  to  call  me  the  Candy  Kid,” 
he  told  her.  “That  was  the  label  they 
put  on  me.” 

“Yes,  I  know.” 

Her  fingers  brushed  his  arm  ever  so 
lightly.  “How  you  must  have  suffered,” 
she  said. 

“I  have  paid,  I  think,  for  all  my  crazy- 
headedness,”  he  replied.  “I  didn’t  intend 
to  pay  the  whole  bill  alone.  But  that’s 
the  b^t  way,  I  imagine.  You’ve  made 
me  see,  without  ever  neaning  to  do  it, 
that’s  the  best  way.” 

He  was  trying  to  look  at  her  as  he 
spoke,  but  her  head  was  turned  away  from 
him. 

The  night  of  his  first  step  up  at  the 
docks  they  had  a  little  celebration 
at  a  rather  better  place  than  the  one  they 
had  been  frequenting.  He  was  quite  boy¬ 
ishly  enthusiastic  about  his  rise. 

“Old  Man  Monahan,  the  boss  down 
there,  is  sure  a  white  man,”  he  told  Lou. 
“Talked  to  me  to-day  like  a  Dutch  uncle. 
Said  I  had  the  makings  in  me.” 

“You  have.” 

“I’m  going  to  show  ’em.” 

“Do  it!” 

“With  yoiu:  help.” 

“You’ve  always  got  that.” 

“They  tell  me  when  Old  Man  Monahan 
singles  you  out  for  advice  it  means  some¬ 
thing.  Shows  he’s  got  his  eye  on  you.” 

He  bent  hb  head  for  a  time,  thinking 
deeply.  “But  I  couldn’t  have  done  any 


of  this  except  for  you;  that  first  night,  in 
the  sleet,  when  you  came  up  to  me - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  would  have  done  this 
just  the  same.” 

He  started.  His  face  paled  at  some 
unpleasant  memory.  “Never!”  he  said 
flatly. 

Outside,  she  walked  a  little  closer  to  him 
than  usual.  She  said  at  last: 

“Boy,  I  live  in  a  little  two-room  apart¬ 
ment,  two  fair-sized  closets  for  rooms; 
but  there’s  a  kitchenette  with  a  bully  gas- 
stove  in  it  that  will  do  all  kinds  of  things 
for  you  with  a  little  coaxing.  And  I’m 
some  little  cook.  What  I’m  driving  at  is 
this:  I’d  just  like  to  cook  you  a  real  homey 
sort  of  meal  on  that  little  old  gas-range, 
say  about  next  Simday  afternoon  if  you’d 
like  it.” 

“Say,  speaking  of  heaven - ” 

“But  you’d  have  to  promise  not  to  try 
to  find  out  anything  about  me.  You 
wouldn’t  piunp  the  janitor  or  any  of  the 
other  tenants  about  me  if  I  let  you  come, 
would  you?” 

“Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  wholly  crazy?” 

“Of  course,  after  what’s  happened,  I 
couldn’t  let  you  know  who  I  am  nor  what 
I  am.  Not  yet.” 

“I  hardly  think  any  trust  of  yours  in 
me  will  be  misplaced  now.” 

“Suite  67.  Alhambra  Apartments,”  she 
told  him  promptly. 

“Coimt  on  me.” 

“Say  about  four,  Sunday  afternoon.” 

Sunday  afternoon  promptly  at  four  he 
rang  the  bell  of  Suite  67  at  the  Alhambra 
-Apartments.  There  was  no  name  above 
that  bell;  if  there  had  been  one,  it  had  been 
removed  from  the  little  brass  card-slot. 

“Hello!”  he  announced  himself.  “This 
is  Boy!” 

“Hello,  Boy!  Come  right  up.” 

There  were  no  drawings  of  shampooing 
young  ladies  about  the  place  that  day. 
The  drawing-board,  everything  that  might 
give  any  clue  to  the  girl’s  identity,  was 
carefully  under  cover.  It  was  just  the 
usual  little  apartment  of  its  kind,  only 
somehow  much  cozier,  much  more  homey, 
than  such  places  usually  are.  The  gas- 
stove  had  done,  and  continued  to  do,  its 
b^t.  It  was  a  wonderful,  cheerful  little 
dinner  she  had  engineered  for  him. 

.Afterward  she  held  a  match  to  hb 
cigaret  by  the  rear  window.  It  grew  dusk. 
Lights  began  to  shine.  The  organ  rum- 
bl^  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  across 
the  alleyway.  He  caught  the  shimmer 
of  candles  on  the  altar  through  a  Gothic 
window,  lowered  at  its  peaked  top. 

He  turned  suddenly  to  the  girl.  “Girl,” 
he  said,  “I’ve  got  an  awfully  queer  longing. 
Don’t  laugh  at  me,  will  you?  I’ve  never 
been  strong  for  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
to-night  I’d  like  to  go  to  church.” 

She  nodded  understandingly. 

“With  you!” 

“I’m  with  you.  Boy.  Just  a  minute  till 
I  get  on  a  hat.” 

The  organbt  of  the  Church  of  the  .Apos¬ 
tles  b  world  famous.  Its  choir  b  held  up 
as  a  pattern  to  other  such  choirs  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  altar  and  its  rere- 
dos  are  very  old  and  very  beautiful;  the 
wonderful  fretwork  of  both  comes  out 
best  in  the  light  of  hundreds  of  candles. 

W’hat  with  the  music,  the  lights,  the  girl 
beside  him,  who  was  not  at  all  pretty,  yet 
who  was  so  wonderfully  beautiful  at  odd 
moments,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
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all  understanding  came  to  Bart  Gresham. 

After  service  he  stood  with  her  in  the 
rococo  vestibule  of  the  Alhambra. 

“Girl,”  he  said,  “from  that  first  night 
I  met  you  I  have  not  been  wholly  sure  of 
myself  until  thb  minute.  I  have  been 
packing  something  all  the  time  that  I  som^ 
how  knew  I  should  never  use,  yet  kept 
telling  myself  I  should  use  when  thb  dream 
was  over.  Girl,  it  isn’t  a  dream,  ft’s 
real.  I  shall  never  wake  up.  So  please 
take  thb,  and  keep  it  from  me,  or  give  it 
away  or  throw  it  away.” 

The  vestibule  door  creaked  shut  behbd 
him.  Lou  St.  John’s  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  blue-steel  barrel  of  the  automatic  gun 
he  had  thrust  into  her  hands. 

Up-stairs  in  the  two  rooms  of  Suite  67 
the  little  spread  table  in  the  center  of 
thejfloor  as  she  had  left  it,  she  looked  at  the 
^n  again,  by  the  reflected  light  coming 
in  through  the  wmdows;  her  own  lights 
untouch^. 

At  last  she  arose,  stepped  to  the  tek- 
phone,  called  for  a  number. 

“Hello,  Milly,”  she  said  at  length.  “Go 
where  you  like  now.  No  need  at  all  of 
laying  low  any  longer.  ...  Yes  ... .  Yes, 
perfectly  safe.  .  .  .  What?  ...  No,  per¬ 
fectly  well.  .  .  .  No,  I  haven’t  any  cold 
.  .  .  Cr>’ing?  Me!  Did  you  ever  see  me 
cry?  What  have  I  got  to  cry  about? 
Ever>’thing’s  worked  out  beautifully  and 
you  needn’t  worr>’  a  particle  from  now  on, 
no  matter  where  you  are  or  where  you 
go.  .  .  .  Y'es.  .  .  .  Good  night!” 

OLD  Man  Monahan  knew  a  good  thing 
when  he  saw  it.  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  drew  the  salary  that  he 
did.  And  Old  Man  Monahan,  being  wbe 
in  hb  day  and  generation,  saw  to  it  that 
Bart  Gresham  had  hb  chance.  It  was  a 
good  chance.  Boss  of  the  stevedores  on 
three  big  docks;  the  authority  to  hire  and 
fire  as  he  saw  fit;  a  little  office  of  hb  own, 
a  very  comfortable  salary'  with  it. 

One  Saturday  night  it  was,  that  Mona¬ 
han  put  Bart  Gresham  in  charge  of  the 
gangs  of  stevedores.  Sunday  afternoon, 
earlier  than  he  usually  went  there,  Bart 
was  hiking  it  for  Suite  67  at  the  .Alhambra, 
fairly  bubbling  over  with  the  good  news. 
Also  there  was  a  folded  clipping  frwn 
Saturday  morning’s  paper  in  Bart’s  cost 
pocket.  Things  were  breaking  right  and 
left  for  him,  breaking  big,  he  felt. 

He  had  been  to  the  Alhambra  Apart¬ 
ments  every  Sunday  afternoon  since  the 
Simday  of  that  first  delectable  home  din¬ 
ner  on  the  gas-range  of  the  Girl’s  kitchen¬ 
ette.  The  gas-stove  had  continued  to  do 
its  best.  She  had  proved  thoroughly  her 
own  words  concerning  herself — that  she 
was  some  little  cook.  Those  were  won¬ 
derful  Sunday  afternoons.  After  dinnw 
Bart  and  the  girl  would  slip  over  to 
evening  service  at  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles;  or  they  would  stand  at  a  window 
watching  the  twilight  fade  and  lights  spring 
up;  or  they  would  walk  through  qiwt, 
Sunday-hushed  streets,  or  they  would  just 
talk  in  the  little  circle  of  light  the  two  cp- 
dlcs  on  the  table  made  in  the  deepening 
dusk. 

He  announced  himself  as  usual,  and, 
impatient,  bounded  up  the  stairs  because 
some  one  was  using  the  elevator  at  ^ 
moment.  He  rattl^  off  the  news  of  to 
chance  and  his  new  position  at  the  do^ 
without  a  pause  for  breath.  She  listenw, 
smiling  at  him.  She  put  the  dinner  on  the 


A  LITTLE  OF  BOTH 


“Girl,”  ht  taiJ,  “Fv*  got  an  awfuJlg  quter  longing.  Don’t  laugh  at  tnt,  will  you? 
Fv*  ntvtr  bten  ttrong  for  anything  of  tht  hind,  but  to-night  Fd  hk*  to  goto  ehureh.” 


me  in  the  pinch.  I  wasn’t  going  to  bear 
ever>’thing  alone.  The  thought  of  it  was 
with  me  day  and  night.  Even  after  I  met 
you;  even  after  you  let  me  come  here.  It 
was  always  coming  back  to  me;  urging  me 
to  make  her  pay,  too.  I  have  fought  that 
thing  within  the  past  ten  days.” 

He  paused,  took  a  long  breath,  ran  ner¬ 
vous  hngers  through  his  hair,  then  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  folded 
clippmg. 

‘T  think  I  should  have  had  the  strength 
to  tight  it  out;  I’m  not  wholly  sure.  But 
with  the  faith  you  brought  me,  I  think  I 
could  have  done  it.  But  there’s  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  future  now.  That  woman 
is  dead.  Killed  in  an  auto  smash  on  the 
Winchester  Turnpike  day  before  yester¬ 
day.” 

The  girl  across  the  table  leaned  slightly 
toward  him,  or  perhaps  better  swayed 
slightly  toward  him.  “I  have  just  come 
from  that  woman’s  fvmeral,”  she  said. 

The  full  import  of  her  words  did  not 
strike  him  at  once.  He  stared  at  her  with 
just  the  slightest  narrowing  of  his  eyes. 
Lou  St.  John  pushed  back  her  chair. 

"My  name,”  she  said,  too  quietly,  too 
calmly,  ‘‘is  Lou  St.  John.  What  do«  that 
tell  you?  Look  at  me!” 

Bart  Gresham  got  up.  plate  slid  off 
the  table  and  crashed  in  pieces  on  the 
floor.  "Lord  God!”  he  muttered. 

Lou,  too.  got  up.  She  did  not  speak. 
She  stood  there  ver\’  white  and  ver>’  erect. 
Gresham’s  shoulders  sagged  forward. 

"Then  it  was  just  to  save  her.  .\11 
this - ” 

“She  was  afraid  to  die.” 

“Lord  God!” 

“You  have  been  cheated.  It  had  to  be. 
She  was  so  afraid  to  die;  so  little;  so  pretty; 
so  weak!” 

He  was  clutching  his  chair-back  to  hold 
himself  up.  “You  devil!  You  devil!”  he  said. 

She  did  not  change  expression.  ‘‘Cheated. 
But  I  will  pay!  Let  me  pay!” 

She  went  into  the  next  room.  She  came 
back  with  the  automatic  gun  he  had  given 
her  so  abruptly  that  other  Sunday  night  in 
the  vestibule.  “Use  this  on  me!  Now 
that  it  is  all  over;  let  me  pay!” 

She  pushed  the  gun  across  the  little 


I  little  table.  She  lighted  the  two  candles. 
They  sat  down. 

“Boy,”  she  said,  suddenly  serious,  “we 
must  make  the  most  of  this.  This  will  be 
our  last  diimer  together.” 

“What?”  he  almost  shouted,  dum- 
foonded. 

“We  won’t  see  each  other  after  to-day. 
You  won’t  need  me.  You’ve  found  your- 

! 

!  “What  does  all  this  mean?” 


must  go.  You  can  see  how  it  is,  can’t  you?” 

“No,  I  can’t  see  how  it  is.  You  can’t 
do  anything  like  this.  I  won’t  have  it - ” 

“I  must,  Boy,”  she  said  very’  gently. 

.A  sudden  bitter  thought  assailed  him. 
He  grew  pale.  “I  forget,”  he  said.  “In 
making  me  forget  you  have  made  me  for¬ 
get  too  completely.  Of  course,  I  am  still 
the  jailbird.” 

“Boy",  Boy,  hush!  It  isn’t  that!  You 
know  it  isn’t  that!  You  know  it  isn’t 


table. 

The  rumble  of  the  organ,  bursting  into 
the  prelude  of  the  evensong,  came  from 
the  Church  of  the  .Apostles.  Lou  St.  John 
waited,  there  across  the  table  from  him, 
white  but  unafraid.  Bart  Gresham  caught 
up  the  gun. 

“You  might  have  begun  it  for  her,  but 
y’ou  didn’t  keep  on  with  it  for  her,”  he  said 
hoarsely.  “No  woman  alive  could  have 
acted  it  that  well.  It  was  for  me,  after  the 


“Boy,  I’m  going  away.  You  mustn’t 
I  tiy  to  fod  me.  You  mustn’t  try  to  see 
I  ®e  agam.  I  came  to  you  to  help  you. 

If  I’ve  done  that,  I’m  happy  and  content. 
.  But  I  came  to  you.  I  can’t  forget  that. 
Just  to  help  you,  that  was  all.  Else  I 
owldn’t  have  come  to  you  like  that.  I 
®ust  remember  that.  Now  you’ve  found 
I  younelf,  now  that  you’re  on  your  feet,  I 


that!”  she  said. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  you  have 
really  done  for  me?”  he  said.  "Because 
of  a  woman,  her  whims,  her  demands,  I 
spent  eight  years  at  that  accursed  place 
up  the  river.  I  came  out  with  but  one 
thought  in  my  twisted,  bewildered  head. 
That  woman  must  pay,  too.  She  had 
fooled  me,  played  me,  turned  her  back  on 


very  first  of  it.  For  me.  I  say.” 

He  hurled  the  gun  throu^  the  nearest 
window,  which  was  shut,  so  there  was  a 
great  tinkling  of  shattered  gla^  He 
pushed  the  table  aside,  upsetting  it.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“Now  kiss  me,  Lou  St.  John!”  he  said, 
his  voice  shaking. 

Her  lips  tumrf  eagerly  to  his. 


/\NE  of  the  seven  complete  short  stories  in  the  June  issue  of  EVERYBODY’S  is  C.  Rowland  Wood’s  “Jimmy  Pulls  m  Mim- 
cle,”  the  story  of  a  spectacular  moving  picture  feature  that  fails  to  “go  over”  until  a  young  Broadway  press  agent 
conceives  a  brilliant  plan  for  arousing  public  interest.  An  attractive  stenographer,  a  jealous  cabaret  singer,  and  an  impres- 
donable  ex-soldier  out  of  work  all  have  a  hand  in  an  incidental  romsmee  that  brings  about  surprising  developments. 
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The  D  e  p  u  t  y 

By  A.  J^eil  Lyons 

Author  of  "A  London  Lot,"  "Cottagt  Pit,"  etc. 


My  pretty  cousin  had 
been  entertaining  me  to 
what  she  called  a  “spin”  in 
her  brother’s  motor-car. 
My  pretty  cousin  has  only 
just  learned  how  to  drive 
her  brother’s  motor-car,  and  she  drives 
it  with  more  courage  than  art. 

My  pretty  cousin’s  brother  has  gone 
to  be  an  army  doctor  at  Aldershot,  and 
my  pretty  cousin  remains  in  charge  of 
his  bouse  and  of  the  new  car  and  old 
“locum”  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  completed 
the  spin  without  bloodshed,  though  my 
head  did  a  little  spinning  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  as  we  mounted  the  doorstep  of  my 
pretty  cousin’s  brother’s  pretty  house. 
It  is  a  suburban  house. 

A  maid  opened  the  door  to  us,  and, 
after  spinning  round  and  round  (as  it 
seemed  to  me),  addressed  my  pretty 
cousin,  who  also  was  spinning  roimd  and 
round.  The  maid  said  something  about 
a  drawing-room  and  a  soldier,  and  then 
my  pretty  cousin,  still  spinning,  took  my 
arm;  then  we  revolved  in  unison. 

Very  soon  I  found  that  I  was  sitting  on 
a  revolving  chair  in  a  revolving  drawing¬ 
room  looldng  helplessly  at  a  large,  re¬ 
volving  soldier,  who  carried  a  bandaged 
arm  in  a  revol^g  sling.  He  had  a  very 
large  mouth  and  very  white  teeth,  with 
which  he  performed  a  revolving  grin. 
I  then  clos^  my  eyes.  When  I  opened 
them,  the  room  had  left  off  revolving,  so 
also  had  my  pretty  cousin,  and  so  also 
had  the  soldier.  But  the  soldier  still 
grinned.  His  grin  was  wide,  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  respectful.  He  spoke  to  my 
pretty  cousin,  and  his  voice  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  respectful,  too.  He  said: 

“Miss  Pike,  I  ^lieve?  Right!  Bert 
Wyatt’s  bit  o’  stuff,  I  believe?  Ri^t! 

“Well,  miss,”  continued  the  sol<her, 
“I’m  glad  to  meet  ya.  Bert  Wyatt  is 
my  chum.”  The  soldier  extended  his 
effective  arm — the  left  one.  My  pretty 
cousin  extended  an  arm  also,  and  they 
shook  hands  with  mutual  warmth. 

“T  RECKON  as  Bert  Wyatt,”  the  soldier 
then  added  gravely,  “is  about  the  best 
fellar  we  got  out  there.  ’Tenerate,  I 
won’t  ’ear  no  different,  not  from  nobody. 
'E’s  my  pal,  is  Bert  Wyatt.  ’E’s  the  most 
splendid  fellar  we  got!” 

I  was  able  to  meet  the  soldier’s  eye 
and  to  associate  myself  warmly  with 
these  sentiments.  Bertram  Wyatt  is  a 
^lendid  fellow,  although  he  did  fail  to 
p^  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  But 
his  pull  to  leg  is  worth  watching,  and  he 
can  do  a  perfect  young  man,  and  there 
is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him. 


except  his  belief  that  he  can  play  bridge 
and  that  he  is  good  enough  for  my  pretty 
cousin. 

The  soldier  resumed  his  conversation 
with  Miss  Pike.  “My  name,”  he  said, 
“is  Jupp.  Private  Jupp.  I  dessay 
you’ve  ’eard  Bert  speak  of  me.” 

“Of  course,”  replied  my  pretty  cousin. 
“You  are  Bill  Jupp.” 

“That’s  me,”  assented  the  soldier. 
“Well  now,  miss,  I’ve  come  ’ere  out  of 
friendship  for  Bert  like,  to  return  a  bit 
of  kindness  what  he  done  me  Christmas 
time,  when  ’is  arm  was  tied  up  dolly- 
wise,  the  same  as  mine  is  now.  I  dessay 
you’ll  remember  the  time,  for  ’e  came 
back  ’ome  on  sick  leave,  and  I  dessay  as 
you  seen  him  then.  Just  once  or  twice 
like.  Eh?  Ha,  ha!” 

My  pretty  cousin, 'blushing  rather 
evidently,  confessed  to  having  not 
wholly  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  last  stay  in  London. 

“Good,”  said  the  soldier.  “Well, 
miss,  old  Bert  ’e  done  me  a  very  good 
tirni  the  last  time  ’e  was  ’ome.  I — er — 
I  got  a  friend  as  lives  in  Plumstead.  A 
yoimg  lady.  She — er — ^well,  miss,  not 
to  make  a  song  about,  she’s  my  bit  o’ 
stuff.  See?  Miss  Walker  by  name.  I 
dessay  you’ve  ’eard  Bert  talk  of  ’er. 
No?  That’s  strange! 

“I  call  it  strange,  miss,”  continued 
Mr.  Jupp,  “because  Bert  ’e  seemed  to 
think  a  lot  of  Miss  Walker  the  time  ’e 
came  back  to  the  trenches,  after  his  bit 
of  sick  leave.  ’E  talked  about  ’er  a  lot 
to  me,  ’e  did.” 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Pike. 

“Yes,  miss,  ’e  talked  about  ’er  zither- 

playing  an’  that - ” 

“Oh,”  repeated  Miss  Pike. 

“Yes,”  continued  Mr,  Jupp.  “’Er 
and  some  of  ’er  young  lady  friends,  they 
got  up  a  bit  of  a  party  be’ind  ’er  uncle’s 
little  shop  in  Plumstead — dried  ’addicks 
an’  that,  ya  know — and  Bert  ’e  talked  a 
lot  about  that  party.  ’E  told  me  ’e 
could  write  a  bwk  about  that  party. 
Ya  see,  miss,  before  ever  he  got  his 
push  in  the  arm  and  before  ever  I  got 
ditto,  Bert  an’  me  we  made  a  bargain. 
I’d  showed  ’im  Miss  W’alker’s  picture, 
ya  see,  and  he  showed  me  youm.  And 
one  day,  when  we  was  chumming  up  to¬ 
gether  like  in  our  dugout,  I  says  to  him: 
T’ll  tell  you  what,  mate,’  I  says.  ‘If  you 
gets  one  before  me,’  I  sa)rs,  ‘you  go  and  see 
my  girl,’  I  says,  ‘an’  take  ’er  to  the  pic¬ 
tures.’  ‘That’s  a  bargain!’  sayd  Bert. 
‘Yes,’  I  says,  ‘it’s  a  l»rgain,  Bert,  and 
whenever  I  gits  ’ome  I’U  nm  your  bit 
around  likewise!’  ‘Three  cheers!’  says 
Bert. 


“Well,  miss,”  continued  Private  Jupp, 
“as  things  fell  out  it  was  Bert’s  turn  for 
to  go  ’ome  first.  As  ’e  said,  so  ’e  (k«e. 
’E  treated  my  girl  proper.  ’E  took  ’er 
to  the  pictures.  ’E  took  ’er  to  the  jday, 
’E  bought  her  a  pound  o’  toffee,  a  new 
zither  and  a  gold  watch,  and  ’e  paid  a 
fellar  to  take  her  photograph  for  to 
bring  back  to  me  in  Belgium. 

“Well,  miss,  poor  old  Bert  ’e’s  in  the 
trenches  now,  well  and  ’earty,  worse 
luck,  and  it’s  my  turn  for  a  rest  at  ’ome. 
’E  kep’  ’is  word  to  me,  and  I’ll  keep  my 
word  to  ’im.  As  ’e  treated  my  bit,  so 
I’ll  treat  ’is.  .And,”  the  soldier  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  coughed,  the  cough  of  mod¬ 
esty,  “and,  well,  miss,  here  I  am." 

My  pretty  cousin  looked  extremely 
pleased.  “I  suppose,”  she  said  to  me, 
“that  you  can  amuse  yourself  here  for 
an  hour  or  two  while  Bill  and  I  go  round 
the  town  a  bit?” 

I  supposed  that  I  could. 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  my 
pretty  cousin.  “Now  please  find  Bill 
a  glass  of  whatever  it  is  that  he  ou^tn’t 
to  have,  while  I  run  up  and  stick  on  a 
better  hat.” 

My  pretty  cousin  came  down  again 
soon,  having  put  on  a  better  than  better 
hat  and  a  dress  to  match. 

“What,  oh!”  cried  Private  Jupp,  by 
way  of  intimating  that  he  had  noticed 
’  and  approved  this  change  of  costume. 

“’Ow  do  we  go  to  find  a  taxi-cab?” 
he  then  inquired,  adding,  with  a  pro¬ 
found  wink,  “I  can  see  you  ain’t  the 
tram  sort.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  replied 
Miss  Pike.  “There’s  a  little  car  out¬ 
side.  We  can  go  for  our  joy-ride  in  that.” 

“What,  oh!”  exclaimed  Bill. 

IT  WAS  dusk  and  half -past  dinner-time 
before  they  returned.  They  had  lunched 
and  they  had  tea’d.  They  had  Iwn  to 
the  play,  they  had  been  to  the  pictures. 
Bill  had  bought  her  the  toffee,  the  zither, 
and  a  tortoise  in  a  jar.  He  carried  these 
offerings  up  the  steps  and  deposited  them 
about  my  feet.  He  then  took  off  his  cap 
and  uttered  his  adieus.  He  said: 

“Then  all  bein’  well,  miss.  I’ll  see  you 
Thursday.  I  must  git  off  to  Plumstead 
now.  The  other  one’s  waiting  for  me 
there.  Ya  know  the  one  I  me^— Miss 
Walker.  I’ll  say  good-by,  miss.”  He 
held  out  his  hand. 

“Oh,  but  Bertram  doesn’t  say  good-by 
like  that,”  exclaimed  my  pretty  but 
prising  cousin.  “Say  good-by  properly, 
BiU.” 

“What,  oh!”  cried  Private  Jupp. 

And,  winking  furiously  at  me,  that 
warrior  completed  his  mission  in  style. 


XUM 


od-by 
t  sur- 
periy, 
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Mr.  Lym  »  an  Engliih  writer  making  hk  magazine  bow  in  America.  We 
M  him  in  kia  books,  especially  “GMage  Pt^”  a  collection  of  sketches 
■■■orous,  serious,  always  quaint  and  pomled.  'Hlie  Deputy”  is  a  similar 
the  first  of  several  to  come.  The  letter  accompanying  them  was  a 
"dightful  bat  in  ilseii,  and  we  venture  to  introduce  Mr.  Lyons  svitk 
P*t  ol  it: 

/We  have  been  ‘moving  house*  and  your  letter  has  reached  me  by  a  round- 
*Mat  route  and  has  met  with  adventures  on  the  way.  Unfortunately,  the 
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builders  are  in  possession  here,  ‘restoring*  this  old  house  by  krxicking  holes 
into  every  wall.  My  wife  and  I  are  at  present  encamped  in  the  attic.  She 
has  aw  maid  and  I  have  rw  tteiwgra|>her.  Most  of  my  papers  ate  stored 
away  in  a  cow-shed  and  the  remainder  can't  be  found.  Under  the  cs- 
cumstances,  I  can  only  send  you  the  enclosed  Imlf-dozen  odd  pieces.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  will  prove  suitable,  however.  If  not,  please  be  kind  enough  to 
send  them  back,  as  we  waste  awthing  here  and  I  could  write  mote  sketchm  on 
the  other  side  of  the  paper.” 
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Igors  Trail 

By  David  Churchill 


The  spikes  of  McKechnie’s  boots 
rang  on  the  pavement.  His 
shadow  loomed  before  and  then 
after  as  he  passed,  one  by  one, 
the  lights  that  hung  like  globe¬ 
flowers  from  their  slender  ped¬ 
estals.  They  satisfied  him,  those  new 
lights.  He  could  not  have  told  just  why, 
though  he  had  heard  others  call  them 
beautiful — fitting  to  the  new,  terraced 
streets,  satin-smooth,  which  curve  around 
the  hills  of  Seattle  like  broad  gray  ribbons, 
and  lead  to  vistas  of  bay  and  mountain 
incredibly  lovely. 

McKechnie  sensed  that  the  Port  of  Gold 
was  roomy.  In  his  slow,  strong  mind,  he 
figured  out  that  it  didn’t  cramp  you  like 
other  cities.  He  admitted  that  some¬ 
times,  even  there,  he  was  stampeded  to  get 
back  North  where  there  was  more  room 
to  spread  yourself  without  stepping  on 
your  neighbors. 

The  ring  of  his  spikes  quickened; 
McKechnie  was  going  home.  He  was 
filled  with  a  strange  elation  as  he  thought 
of  it,  his  first  home  in  all  his  wandering  hfe. 
For  he  had  been  a  waif  of  the  plains,  picked 
up  by  a  chance  prairie-schooner  overflowing 
with  children  as  his  own  father’s  wagon  had 
been.  .\U  he  could  tell  was  his  name,  that 
they  had  started  from  Ireland,  crossed  the 
ocean  and  the  plains,  and  that  he  was  lost. 

He  had  grown  up  anyhow  in  Seattle, 
with  a  meal  here,  a  bed  there,  from  kindly 
women  in  wrappers,  poor,  pitiful  and  easy — 
the  only  ones  to  care  whether  he  lived  or 
died.  At  sixteen  he  had  discovered  that 
pelts — of  beaver,  marten,  fox — brought  big 
money  and  the  freedom  of  wide  spaces  to 
the  hunter,  and  that  north  and  west  of  the 
mountains  they  were  plentiful.  For  four¬ 
teen  years  he  had  hunted  in  Alaska,  when 
the  first  big  gold -strike  shatter^  hb 
solitude.  Then  some  Indians,  his  guides 
and  friends,  gave  him  first  chance.  After 
that  everything  was  his  for  the  asking, 
for  McKedinie  had  “struck  it  rich”  in  half 
a  dozen  places.  “Kech,”  as  they  called 
him  all  through  the  Yukon  basin  and  down 
the  coast,  had  fabulous  holdings.  He  had 
come  to  stand  for  the  myth  of  the  North, 
its  vast,  frozen  treasure.  In  the  late  nine¬ 
ties  and  among  the  gold-seekers,  his  was 
the  name  they  conjur^  with. 

McKechnie  was  late  getting  home.  A 
government  transport  had  just  come  in 
from  Nome,  laden  with  the  ill  and  starving, 
those  who  had  gone  North  with  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  or  hardships  of  life  inside 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

McKechnie  with  others  had  done  what 
he  could  to  feed  and  house  the  derelicts. 
They  had  given  passage  home  when  pos¬ 
sible.  One  in  particular,  whom  Rickey 
called  the  “Dub,”  had  refused.  McKech¬ 
nie  had  failed  to  persuade  him  to  take 
either  food  or  drmk.  He  had  left  him 
with  Rickey  at  BiUy’s  mug.  silent,  dogged 
and  despairing.  He  would  let  poor  old 
Rickey  help  him  if  he’d  let  any  one! 


Igor  U  M  fine  a  dog  aa  ever  followed 
hia  maater  out  of  Alaaka.  And  Mc¬ 
Kechnie  aa  fine  a  maater  aa  ever  a  dog 
followed.  The  two  of  them  are  in 
Seattle  aa  thia  atory  opena— Seattle  of 
the  later  ninetiea;  and  the  atory  ia  full 
of  the  apirit  of  the  big  Weat.  David 
Churchill  knowa  thia  country  welL  Be- 
aidea,.  David  Churchill  ia  one  of  the 
moat  promiaing  writera  that  haa  riaen 
on  the  magazine  horizon  for  many  a 
day.  We  are  happy  to  announce  other 
atoriea,  aa  freah  and  dramatic  aa  “Igor,” 
for  later  numbera  of  EVERYBODY’S. 

It  was  tough  luck,  McKechnie  rumi¬ 
nated,  to  be  one  of  the  ninety  per  cent, 
who  had  lost  out  there — who  were  ashamed 
to  go  home  and  face  their  wives  or  the  old 
folks  that  had  spent  their  last  cent  to 
grubstake  them!  It  made  him  feel  almost 
mean  to  be  going  home  to  the  finest  house 
on  the  bluff — a  stone  house — the  only  one 
on  the  Port,  and  set  with  a  regular  park 
around  it  and  servants  to  wait  on  him. 
Yes,  and  Mary  Inness  for  a  housekeeper. 

He  could  not  get  used  to  the  astounding 
luck  that  had  sent  him  Mary  Inness,  a 
“Klondike  widow,”  as  we  called  those 
whose  husbands  disappeared  in  the  stam¬ 
pede  for  the  North.  When  McKechnie 
thought  what  a  nightmare  keeping  house 
had  been  before  Mary  came  and  “whipped 
things  into  shape,”  he  knew  that  he  would 
have  given  up  trying  to  have  a  home  — 
would  have  sold  out  and  gone  back  to 
.Alaska,  except  for  her. 

“It  was  plain  hell,”  he  told  himself  as 
he  swung  along,  his  heart  pounding  against 
his  ribs  with  anticipation;  “but  Mar>’ 
squared  things;  she  just  has  the  knack  of 
it!” 

He  smiled  in  the  dark.  It  was  less  than 
a  week,  but  he  knew  already  that  it  was 
Mary  Inness,  and  not  just  her  knack  that 
made  the  big  stone  house  lllahee — as  the 
Indian  has  it — home. 

He  turned  into  his  driveway.  He 
touched  the  shrubs  with  his  calloused 
hands;  he  laid  them  around  the  bole  of  the 
great  madrona-tree,  silky  as  a  woman’s 
throat.  They  were  his.  He  recalled  the 
number  and  width  of  the  steps  up  to 
his  porch.  There  were  five:  two  narrow, 
one  broad  and  two  more  narrow.  It 
pleased  him,  this  little  familiarity  of  his 
with  the  great  stone  mansion  aloof  in  its 
shrubber>’,  commanding  the  sweep  of  bay 
and  mountain — his  bay,  his  mountain, 
his  guardian  Coast  Range  beyond.  He  felt 
them  out  there  in  the  dark,  the  bay  dotted 
with  red-and-gold  signal-lights  of  sleeping 
ships. 

And  behind  him  his  hand  held  the  latch 
of  the  door  of  his  house.  And  within  was — 
Mary  Inness. 

Not  all  his  placers  in  the  North,  his 


banks,  hb  sky-scrapers  in  the  city  below 
the  bluff,  had  thrilled  him  with  the  sense 
of  possession  like  thb!  The  dormant 
streak  of  romance  in  him  was  awake. 
Hb  key  in  the  lock  would  open  to  new 
worlds  of  content,  of  affection,  and  the 
richness  of  living — food  of  hb  long-groping 
dreams  under  the  Aurora. 

The  heavy  fir  door  swung  in.  It  was 
dark.  That,  he  decided,  was  all  right;  it 
was  late,  four,  maybe.  Mary  Inness  had 
given  him  up  and  put  out  the  lights. 
Her  eyes  were  like  lights,  he  thought,  clear 
and  bright;  like  the  lights  hb  mo^er 
used  to  set  in  the  window  when  he  had  to 
come  home  from  the  spring  in  the  dark 
through  the  peat-bog. 

A  faint  reflection  from  a  street  lamp 
beyond  the  shrubbery  gave  him  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  inner  door.  Before  he  could  lay 
hb  hand  on  the  door-knob  a  soimd  made 
him  turn.  In  the  instant  before  the  de¬ 
scending  sand-bag  took  him  full  on  the 
temple,  he  made  out  a  man’s  face,  open- 
mouthed,  shiniiig  with  sweat.  And  then 
he  went  down  without  a  sound. 


More  than  the  discomfort  of  a  gag  in 
his  mouth,  McKechnie  hated  the 
idea  of  it.  That  any  man  alive  could  catch 
him  unaware,  bind  and  truss  him  like  a 
Christmas  turkey  was  enough,  but  that  the 
Dub,  a  man  known  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  territory  by  the  name  of  “Roses,”  one 
of  the  men  he  had  gamed  with  up  North, 
and  had  befriended  within  the  hour,  should 
have  put  it  over  on  him,  was  damnable. 

There  was  not  another  spot  on  earth 
w’here  it  could  have  been  pulled  off,  he 
thought  disgustedly.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  been  off  hb  guard  till  now,  in  hb 
own  house.  Up  North  no  one  would  have 
dared  attack  him.  As  for  his  haunts  in 
the  Port:  reflect  and  fear — ^yes — and  solid 
liking  covered  him  there. 

Still  dazed  from  the  blow  on  his  temple, 
he  half  realized  as  he  rolled  over  on  hb 
right  side  that  hb  pocket  had  been  emp¬ 
tied.  Turning  and  wrenching  at  hb  tW 
wrists,  he  discovered  by  the  bruise  of  it, 
that  his  left  pocket  stUl  contained  the  tw-o 
full  pokes  of  gold-dust.  Belt  and  hip 
pockets  had  been  turned  out  down  at 
Billy’s  for  the  derelicts  from  Nome,  he 
remembered.  But  why,  if  the  Dub  had 
knocked  him  out  to  rob  him,  hadn’t  he 
done  a  thorou^  job,  he  wondered  dully. 
The  man  was  a  fool,  he  reflected;  couldn’t 
even  get  away  with  a  hold-up  without 
showing  hb  face! 

Rousing  gradually,  McKechnie  began  a 
systematic  working  of  hands  and  wrists 
to  free  himself.  To  hb  disgust,  every 
effort  seemed  to  tighten  the  hemp  cord. 
A  trick  knot,  he  decided.  For  once  the 
Dub  had  done  a  thorough  job!  Hb  respect 
for  him  rose  while  he  stru^ed  impotently 
with  the  knot. 


AnJ  tu  told  ktr  undtr  tA«  Madrono,  sim^  and  hakingty,  with  poverty  of  ^ra$*,  but  with  tht  wtakh  of  a  man's  fove  that  it  Jibs  incmst. 


Tie  door  was  open.  Outside,  the  dawn  himself  for  his  easiness  with  them,  that  he  a  fool  with  the  itch  to  see  his  gold  in  a 

^  early  autumn  strove  with  the  mist,  found  himself  alone  in  his  own  house  at  monument  everybody  would  notice.  .\ny 

McKechnie,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  four  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  profanely  man  who  tried  to  keep  a  house  without  a 
^•lemess,  rolled  himself  into  as  comfort-  silly  idea  of  his,  anyhow,  he  decided,  wife  was  a  fool.  .And  a  house  set  in  a  park 

a  position  as  possible  to  wait  till  some  What  did  the  likes  of  him  want  with  a  was  a  regular  trap,  as  it  had  proved, 

of  the  servants  should  come.  He  blamed  home,  he  asked  himself,  and  called  himself  He  made  excuse  to  himself  for  his 
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weakness.  The  last  long  winter  of  stark, 
brutal  loneliness  back  of  beyond  had  made 
the  thoughts  of  the  terraced  homes  that 
crowned  the  hill  above  Eliott  Bay  like  the 
thought  of  safe  harbor  to  a  sailor.  The 
life  and  the  laughter  he  had  heard  from 
them,  and  the  riches  of  living  he  had  begun 
to  realize  that  lay  outside  his  ken,  these 
he  had  thought  to  buy  \vith  his  gold! 

He  writhed  in  the  sense  of  folly,  of  failure 
to  realize  his  dream,  even  faintly.  Mary 
Inness  would  never  look  at  him — why- 
should  she,  a  ^lendid  woman  like  her? 
She  was  just  doing  what  he  paid  her  to  do. 
In  getting  the  place,  he  had  made  a  new 
wrack  of  troubles  for  himself,  buying  and 
fixing,  hiring  feeble-minded  servants  who 
ran  when  lus  back  was  turned.  A  hut 
for  him  from  now  on,  he  thought  with 
dimmed  \'Tsion,  a  hut,  a  camp-stove,  a 
bunk,  and  Igor,  his  huskie. 

He  roused  on  the  thought  of  Igor.  He 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  dog  since  the 
sand-bagging.  His  gorge  rose.  If  the 
Dub  had  harmed  or  stolen  Igor,  his  life 
wasn’t  worth  the  pelt  of  a  rat!  McKech- 
nie  promised  himself  with  a  strong  word, 
that  he  w’ould  have  the  law  of  the  North  on 
him,  if  it  took  the  rest  of  his  life  to  track 
the  man  dow'n.  North,  a  man’s  dog  was 
his  life. 

McKechnie  could  no  longer  lie  still.  To 
all  his  imcouth  calls,  hindered  by  the  gag, 
there  had  been  no  response.  While  the 
miner  struggled  and  rolled,  the  dawn 
quickened;  the  fleece  above  the  mountain 
gathered  light;  the  mist  lifted.  The 
morning  wind  drove  a  flutter  of  blue  and 
emerald  shadows  across  the  w’ater  of  the 
bay  and  touched  his  snow-bumed  eyes  like 
Angers,  cool,  fresh  and  caressing.  His 
si^t  blurred  with  sudden,  overwhelming 
wretchedness.  His  pent-up  desires,  his 
dim  and  groping  ideals,  hits  forlorn  and 
abortive  efforts  to  make  a  home,  combined 
with  his  helplessness  and  the  agony  of 
strained  muscles  to  throw  him  into  a 
grotesque  anger,  an  unreasoning,  childish 
peevishness. 

IT  CENTERED  on  Mary  Inness. 

^liere  in  the  devil  was  the  woman? 
Did  he  or  didn’t  he  pay  her  to  look  after 
him  and  his  house?  Illahee!  Any  Indian 
hut  was  more  home  than  this! 

The  cool  fingers  of  wind  touched  him 
again,  as  he  had  seen  her  touch  Igor’s 
pointed  head.  The  madrona  outside  was 
straight,  like  her  back.  How  smooth  it’s 
bark  had  felt  to  his  hand!  Alter  all,  she 
would  naturally  think  a  man  could  take 
care  of  himself  one  night. 

“I  blame  myself,”  her  voice  was  saying 
when  he  realiz^  her  presence.  Her  hanc^ 
were  busy  with  the  Imots  behind  his  back, 
her  breathing  hurried.  ‘T  blame  myself 
very  much — ^I  should  have  come  home  last 
night,  but  I  thought  Joseph  woidd  be 

here — and  I  felt  I  must  try  to  find - ” 

McKechnie  grew  quiet  under  her  hands 
as  she  leaned  over  him,  tugging  at  the 
knots. 

“I — ^there  were  things  I  had  to  see 

Suddenly  she  sat  back,  looked  sidelong 
at  the  open  door  and  then  down  at  the 
knot,  her  eyes  darkening.  And  then, 
mechanically  and  without  effort,  her 
fingers  did  the  trick.  McKechnie  shook 
himself  free.  She  stood  erect,  looking 
down  into  the  kindly  eyes  in  his  red  face. 
“What  do  you  know  about  that?”  he 


asked,  looking  up,  abashed  before  her 
direct  gaze.  “Tackling  a  man  in  his  own 
house!” 

The  intensity  of  questioning  in  her  eyes 
was  painful;  she  seemed  still  begging  his 
forgiveness  for  herself  or  for  some  one 
else.  She  forced  a  difficult  question  to  the 
test  of  her  own  ears: 

“Have  you  any — idea  who  did  it?” 

“Oh,  some  busted  Klondiker,  I  guess,” 
he  said  easily;  “lots  of  ’em  down  from 
Noijie  yesterday.” 

“Did  he— take  anything?”  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

McKechnie,  wanned  by  her  interest,  was 
strongly  impelled  to  tell  her.  But  women 
took  things  so  differently  from  men,  he  re¬ 
flected,  you  never  could  tell  which  way 
they’d  jump.  Instead  of  answering  her, 
he  took  out  the  two  remaining  pokes  and 
laid  them  in  her  hands.  She  surprised 
him  with  a  smile  of  tremulous  relief,  and 
when  she  returned  them,  she  held  to  his 
hands,  helping  him  to  his  feet  as  he  rose 
stiffly. 

“I  am  glad,”  she  said,  turning  away. 

McKechnie  was  awkwardly  conscious 
that  his  purpose  of  telling  her  he  was  done 
with  the  whole  farce  of  a  home  was  oozing 
from  him.  In  spite  of  his  great  adequate 
bulk  and  the  jaw  of  a  man  who  takes  what 
he  wants,  he  was  timid  with  her.  She 
had  reached  the  door  before  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cursing  himself  into  shape. 

“Miss — Mrs.  Inness - ”  he  began. 

She  turned;  it  seemed  to  him  she  always 
stood  sidewise  toward  him;  was  always 
going  away.  Her  eyes  disturbed  hhn 
intolerably. 

“If — ^you’d  start  the  fire,”  he  managed 
lamely,  “fix  the  hot-water  heater.  I 
guess  I’d  like  a  soak - ” 

“Certainly,”  she  answered,  while  he 
grew  moist  from  head  to  foot  with  con¬ 
fusion  because  he  had  asked  her  to  wait  on 
him  in  that  intimate  way. 

He  could  not  have  told  just  why  he  felt 
such  shame;  he  argued  with  himself  that 
it  would  have  been  worse  to  go  out  into  her 
kitchen  and  light  the  heater  for  himself. 
He  was  grateful  out  of  all  proportion  when 
she  add^,  “With  pleasure!  And  I  will  lay 
out  your  things,  too,  if  Joseph  doesn’t  get 
back.” 

“You’re  a  good  girl,”  he  said  haltingly. 
He  could  find  no  other  words  to  convey  his 
unbounded  regard. 

A  flush  warmed  her  eyes.  “I  certainly 
appreciate  your  lenience,”  she  said  impul¬ 
sively.  “If  I  could  explain  how  I  came  to 
be  detained  all  night,  I  feel  sure  you  would 
pardon  what  must  seem  to  you  like  negli¬ 
gence.” 

“There  now!”  he  said,  scratching  the 
back  of  his  wrist  with  embarrassment. 
“We’re  squared  up,  ain’t  we?” 

Her  mouth,  the  mouth  McKechnie  had 
called  to  himself  plucky,  grew  soft  with 
laughter.  She  caught  her  lower  lip  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth  and  disappeared  through 
the  swing  door. 

Ill 

He  HE.\RD  her  light,  leisurely  foot¬ 
steps  as  she  moved  about  the  Idtchen. 
In  his  thoughts  he  followed  each  homely 
little  task — saw  her  close  her  eyes  when  she 
lighted  the  gas;  saw  her  turn  the  water  at 
the  sink  and  freshen  her  finger-tips  after  it. 
The  clink  of  dishes  and  silver,  all  the 
cheery  sounds  of  breakfast-getting  sang  in 
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his  ears.  He  listened  avidly,  almost 
guiltily;  it  was  all  for  him! 

“Mary!”  he  whispered  haltingly.  He 
could  feel  the  hair  of  his  head  lifting  at 
such  temerity.  The  man  whose  loves  tiU 
now  had  been  primitive,  predatory  and  of 
the  moment,  trembled  with  the  discovery 
that  Mar>’  Inness  was  dear  to  him  in  a 
new  way.  He  groped  for  understanding 
of  it.  She  was  precious  to  him;  he  could 
come  no  nearer  to  it  than  that,  except  in 
feeling.  He  vibrated  with  happiness 
afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  losing  something 
of  its  fulness.  He  wondered  if  she  could 
possibly  know.  He  ached  to  tell  her  how 
it  was  with  him,  and  rebelled  because  he 
knew  he  could  never  find  the  words  to  do 
it  as  he  wished. 

“Maty!”  he  whispered  again.  “Maty!” 
What  a  name!  What  a  wonderful  name 
was  Mar)’! 

M.-^RY  INNES  swung  the  door  care¬ 
fully,  backing  in  with  her  fiUed  tray. 
She  was  startled  to  see  him  standing  just  as 
she  had  left  him.  Yet  he  was  not  as  she  had 
left  him.  He  was  no  longer  timid.  The 
power  of  his  manhood  filled  the  room  like 
an  electric  force.  Though  he  moved  no 
more  than  a  tree;  though  he  was  silent  as 
the  pregnant  earth,  she  knew  what  had 
happen^.  She  knew  and  she  was  afraid. 

In  him  every  sense  was  becoming  alert. 
Little  by  little  his  thoughts,  always  slow 
and  strong,  began  to  move  swiftly  to 
match  hers.  He  noticed  that  her  steps 
quickened  about  the  table;  more  than  ever 
she  seemed  to  him  always  turned  away 
from  him — she  was  afraid!  That  must 
not  be. 

He  turned  himself  about  and  went  out 
and  up  the  stairs.  For  one  moment  Mary 
Iimess  covered  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
her  the  tide  of  life  was  forever  dragging 
away  her  foothold. 

“He  must  not — care,”  she  thought 
desperately.  “He  must  not!” 

McKechnie  had  slowly  bathed  and 
dressed.  Now  in  fresh  flannel  shirt  and 
brown  canvas  trousers,  his  laced  boots  of 
moosehide  newly  oiled,  he  descended.  He 
had  figured  it  all  out  from  Mary  Inness’s 
side  and  then  from  his  own.  Perhaps  she 
was  not  a  free  woman.  He  must  know. 
His  thoughts  turned  to  Rickey,  the  friend 
of  his  wanderings.  Rickey  had  lots  of 
time  for  gossip,  now  his  feet  were  so  bad  he 
couldn’t  go  up  North  again.  He  seemed 
to  know  everybody  that  ever  had  stam¬ 
peded,  yet  McKechnie  decided,  slowly, 
that  he  would  not  ask.  There  was  in 
Kech  a  reserve  at  all  times,  enhanced  now 
by  the  growing  sense  of  Mary  Inness’s 
fineness,  her  pervading  presence.  He  de¬ 
cided  that  he  must  risk  it,  let  her  tell  him 
herself,  after  he  had  tried  to  make  her 
understand  how  it  was  with  him.  He 
would  know  then  whether  to  stay  or  go 
North  again  and  get  her  out  of  sight.  But 
he  would  wait  and  watch  her.  She  must 
not  be  troubled. 

.\  woman  like  Mary  Inness  has  her  de¬ 
fenses.  She  was  prepared  for  McKechme. 
His  very  directness  and  simplicity  were  a 
danger  as  well  as  an  ally  to  which  ^e 
meant  to  appeal.  But  there  was  no  need 
McKechnie  came  in  and  sat  down 
to  a  breakfast  that  amazed  him,  as  all  she 
did  amazed  him.  ' 

“She  just  has  the  knack,”  he 
admiring  the  blue  bowl  with  a  suffusw 
water-lily  floating  in  it;  the  fruit  and  tne 
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Wue  jug  of  yellow  cream.  What  should  be  mentor  and  thrust  out  his  dagger  of  a  “If  this  was  Alaska,  the  Dub  would 
hot  was  hot  and  crisp;  his  glass  of  water  tongue  toward  the  face  he  loved.  He  cried  swing  before  night,”  he  said  in  a  muted 
^  beaded  with  frost.  Yet  without  fuss  softly  with  almost  human  speech,  his  dis-  roar.  “Come,  dog,  get  a  move.  Mush!” 
or  hurry  she  came  and  went;  a  touch  here,  appointment  in  his  failure  to  cnmch  his  Down  across  the  v’elvet  lawn  they  went, 
a  tidying  hand  where  all  looked  perfect  enemy’s  bones;  to  tear  him  to  bits.  on  the  run.  .\t  the  bluff  McKechnie  took 

to  him  before.  His  sense  of  well-being  was  McKechnie  scowled  understanding.  the  descent  in  a  leap,  careless  of  his  neigh- 

complete  because  of  her.  “Got  away  from  you,  did  he?”  he  bor’s  posy  -  bed.  Igor  led,  whining  at 

This  morning  he  saw  her  in  detail  as  he  interpreted.  every  step,  nose  to  the  ground.  From  the 

had  not  seen  her  before.  Her  smooth  head,  Igor  lifted  his  nose  t<J  heaven  in  a  wolf  brink  of  Illahee,  Mary  Inness,  white  now 
of  the  soft,  bright  brown  of  a  marten’s  howl.  and  trembling,  watched  them  go  down, 

sj^ing  pelt,  with  a  little  wave  on  one  side  McKechnie  felt  the  dog  over:  his  great  across  garden  and  terrace,  past  the  huddled 
shaped  like  a  snowr  -  shoe,  thrilled  him.  neck  and  chest,  his  feet  and  knees,  his  Indian  shacks  to  the  tracks,  and  across 
Her  fine  teeth,  her  clear  smooth  skin  and  splendid  long  barrel;  there  was  no  sign  of  them  to  the  level  of  the  wharves, 
straight  teck.  The  white  garment,  half  violence  on  him. 

a(Hon,  that  covered  but  did  not  hide  the  “Never  mind,”  he  said  over  and  over,  V 

slow  grace  of  her  movements,  seemed  to  “we’ll  get  him,  dog.  Never  mind!” 

him  lovelier  than  anything  he  had  ever  He  turned  his  pocket  inside  out  for  OTR-XIGHT  to  Billy’s  mug  went  Igor, 

seen  a  woman  wear.  .\11  the  charm  and  Igor’s  inspection.  w  up  to  the  bar  and  around  to  a  table 

illusion  that  clothe  the  beloved,  enfolded  “How  is  that?”  he  asked,  as  the  dog’s  where  Rickey  sat  alone,  waiting.  The 

her.  Kech  was  restively  happy.  fangs  closed  on  a  ragged  cap.  “Left  his  card,  lined  face  and  dim  e>'es  of  that  relic  of  the 

Mary  Inness  became  sure  that  he  would  didn’t  he?  That’s  our  sailing  directions.  North  turned  up  to  McKechnie  in  both 
not  speak.  She  had  planned  while  he  was  pupsky.  Think  we  can  trail  him?  Well,  fear  and  welcome.  For  Rickey,  life  and 
tbove-stairs  to  withdraw  from  the  situa-  I  guess!”  adventure  were  over  except  through  Kech, 

tjnn— Ht  was  the  only  way.  Yet  she  did  In  his  fierce  glee  McKechnie  forgot  and  it  was  understood  between  them  that 
love  lUakee!  that  it  was  not  good  for  such  a  woman  as  Rickey,  for  his  own  good,  was  not  to  drink 

McKechnie  had  planned  better  than  that.  Mary  to  see.  Neither  was  the  cold  blue  until  his  friend  came.  It  was  McKech- 
“If  I  should  have  to  go  North.”  he  said,  as  of  his  eyes,  nie’s  sole  tyranny  over  the  broken  miner 

she  poured  his  second  cup  of  coffee,  “I 

j _ I  ..  111  i. .  i 


^I'^riERE  was  a  banging  and  scratching 
^  at  the  back  door. 

“Igor!  By  cracky!”  McKechnie  swore, 
struck  with  the  realization  that  Mary 
Inness  had  made  him  forget  the  absent 
dog.  It  was  she  who  opened  to  Prince 
I^r.  The  dog  was  clamorous,  on  his 
hind  legs,  head  shaking  in  short  yelps. 
McKechnie  trod  on  his  toes. 

“Down,  sir!” 

“Don’t  hurt  him!”  Mary  Inness  begged. 
“Can’t  you  see  why  he  is  so  excited?  He’s 
broken  away — ”  she  held  up  a  frayed 
rope-end. 

Something  implacable,  deadly,  rose  in 
^J^echnie.  He  hid  it  from  her. 

“Good  boy,”  he  said  with  sinister 
P*^santiy;  “hope  you  didn’t  finish  him.” 

Igor  pawed  at  his  master’s  chest,  his 
gfinted  head  within  a  foot  of  the  miner’s. 
He  yowled  and  whined  the  tale  of  his  tor- 
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Twict,  McKtehnit  otusttd  him,  totk*  Jog's  Jsh'gkt,  hofors  tks  tram  had  gatktrtd  suck 
ktadwag  tkat  it  teas  not  safs  to  try  it  again. 
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who  was  his  pensioner.  A  half-hlled 
glass  stood  before  Rickey. 

“I  ain’t  been  home  at  all,”  he  said;  “what 
was  the  use — it  was  four  when  you  left, 
and  the  boys  still  talking.” 

McKechnie  eyed  him  keenly.  Rickey 
shook  his  head. 

“No,  I  ain’t,”  he  said,  “this  is  the  first 
glass.” 

McKechnie  decided  it  was  true.  He  sat 
down  and  leaned  over  toward  his  friend. 

“Seen  the  Dub  since  I  went  up  the  hill?” 

“He  just  left  here,”  Rickey  answered, 
surprised.  “He  paid  for  this  Scotch — 
said  it  was  on  you.  That’s  why  I  didn’t 
wait.” 

“It  VHJs  on  me!”  McKechnie  returned 
grimly  as  he  rose  to  follow  the  dog. 
“Happen  to  know  where  he  was  headed?” 

Rickey  did  not,  and  McKechnie  dodged 
out  of  the  door  after  Igor,  who  was  whimng 
with  confusion  from  so  many  scents  and 
noises.  He  picked  up  the  trail  again 
almost  at  once;  it  led  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  direct,  and  there  he  lost  it  again. 

The  station-master  knew  McKechnie  by 
sight.  He  said  he  could  not  remember 
selling  a  ticket  to  any  bum  in  particular. 
A  lot  of  them  had  slept  on  the  seats  and 
gone  on  the  early  eastbound  train. 
McKechnie  had  existed  that.  Many  of 
the  fares  which  he  himself  had  provided  for 
the  miners  from  the  Nome  transport  had 
been  for  eastern  points. 

“No  go,  pupsky,”  he  said;  “this  time 
he’s  slipped  us.” 

Igor  had  not  given  up.  Suddenly  he 
was  off  again,  nose  dowm,  toward  the 
wharves.  McKechnie  strode  after  him. 
At  a  tipsy-roofed  curio-shop,  hung  with 
odds  and  ends  of  Oriental  trade,  and  over¬ 
flowing  onto  the  wharf  with  sacks  of 
dormant,  leafless  shrubs,  Igor  paused,  re¬ 
traced  and  entered.  He  was  quicker  now, 
jaws  chattering,  head  darting.  Once  he 
bayed  like  a  hoimd  when  the  multitude  of 
retracing  steps  worried  him,  snapping  his 
jaw  in  the  midst  of  it  with  frightful  effect 
on  the  Oriental 

Once  more  he  had  the  trail.  Up  from 
the  wharves  to  the  railroad -track,  and 
along  them  to  the  freight-depot  he  held  it, 
loping  and  whining.  There,  beside  a  con¬ 
signment  of  freight,  he  storied,  yelped  and 
began  to  dig  and  tear  at  a  queer-shaped 
bundle  covered  with  sacking. 

The  freight-agent  came  on  the  run. 
“Call  that  dog  off!”  he  shouted. 

“Quit  it,  babe,”  McKechnie  admonished 
mildly,  ab^rbed  in  reading  the  directions 
on  the  sacking:  “Rose  Crag,  Washington.” 
That  was  all. 

Igor  sat  back  and  waited  further  com¬ 
mands. 

“'Y^^HEN  does  this  freight  pull  out?” 

VV  McKechnie  inquired. 

The  agent  was  surly.  “WTut’s  it  to 
you?” 

McKechnie  lifted  him  suddenly  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck  and  set  him  upon  the  sack. 
Igor,  delighted  with  the  prospect,  crouched 
and  growled.  Thiswas  not  the  same  scent, 
but  it  would  do  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

“When  does  this  go  to  Rose  Crag?” 
McKechnie  continued  his  mild  inquiry. 

“This  afternoon  at  three,”  the  man  an¬ 
swered  resentfully,  trying  to  loosen  the 
miner’s  grip  on  his  neck;  “let  me  go,  you 
big  bully!” 

“What  is  in  that  bag?”  McKechnie 
asked. 


A  flood  of  profanity  was  his  answer. 
McKechnie  lifted  him  and  set  him  down 
again,  repeating  his  question. 

The  man  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  pain. 
“Rose-bushes,”  he  snarled;  “there’s  rose¬ 
bushes  in  it,  and  I’ll  report  you  to  the 
chief  of  police  so  quick  my  tracks’ll 
smoke,  you  condemned  fool!” 

“Tell  the  chief  McKechnie  s{>anked 
you,”  the  Klondiker  answered,  suddenly 
making  good  his  word. 

He  stood  a  thoroughly  chastened  freight- 
agent  on  his  feet.  “Anything  else  to  go 
with  this?”  he  asked  pleasantly. 

He  was  shown  a  crate  containing  two 
sashes  of  glass  such  its  gardeners  use;  ten 
sacks  of  coal,  fifty  pounds  each,  and  a 
bundle  of  steam-piping. 

McKechnie  looked  at  Igor.  “At  three 
o’clock  we  pick  up  the  trail  right  here, 
dog,”  he  said. 

VI 

AS  THEY  moved  up  the  track,  his  slow, 
strong  mind  grappled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  What  was  the  connection  between  the 
Dub’s  nickname  of  Roses  and  this  address, 
Rose  Crag?  Soimded  like  a  fancy  gentle¬ 
man’s  summer-place.  Why  the  coal-sacks 
and  the  window-sashes?  What  was  there 
in  that  consignment  of  freight  worth  the 
risk  of  robbing  a  man?  He  told  himself  he 
would  find  out.  Meantime  there  was 
something  to  attend  to. 

At  his  bank  on  First  Avenue  and  Ange- 
line  Street,  he  opened  an  accoxmt  for 
Mary  Inness.  And  then,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  with  a  sense  of  risking  all 
on  a  single  throw,  he  ascended  the  hill  to 
his  home — Ittahee. 

Mary  Inness  was  in  the  garden.  She 
seemed  beautiful  to  him,  in  her  blue  garden 
apron  and  turned-back  sunbonnet.  And 
now,  as  he  looked  about  him,  he  understood 
for  the  first  time  that  the  sweep  of  bay  and 
mountain  was  not  only  “roomy” — it  sur¬ 
prised  his  eyes,  arrested  his  breath  with  its 
loveliness.  And  he  knew,  with  a  flooding 
certainty  when  she  came  toward  him  down 
the  path  imder  the  silky-barked  madrona, 
that  all  things  had  grown  beautiful  through 
Mary  Inness.  That  her  eyes,  like  the  light 
set  by  his  mother  in  the  window  for  the 
little  fellow  coming  from  the  spring  through 
the  dark,  had  brightened  all  the  paths  he 
might  walk  in  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
And  he  knew,  with  a  throb  of  his  great 
heart,  that  whether  she  could  love  him  or 
not,  it  would  always  be  with  him  as  now. 

And  he  told  her  so  there,  under  the 
madrona;  simply  and  haltingly,  with 
poverty  of  phrase,  but  with  the  w^th  of 
a  man’s  love  that  is  like  incense. 

“If  I  were  free  I  should  give  you  a  differ¬ 
ent  answer,”  she  told  him,  “but  I  am  not.” 

He  waited.  She  would  tell  him  why 
when  she  was  ready. 

“John  Inness  had  frittered  away  his  own 
life  and  mine,”  she  said,  “till  I  sent  him 
off.  I  told  him  I  would  wait  two  years 
for  him  to  make  good.” 

“When  was  that?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  almost  two  years  ago,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “It  will  be  two  at  Christmas.” 
“Know  anything  about  ’im?” 

“No — that  is — oh,  I  can’t  tell  you!”  she 
cried. 

“Don’t  cry,”  he  be^ed  huskily.  “I’d 
like  to  ask  one  more  thing,  but  I  won’t  if 
it  makes  you  feel  bad.” 

“Ask  it.” 
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“If  he  makes  good  and  comes  back,  will 
you  go  with  him  again?” 

“Yes,  I  will  go  with  him,”  she  answered 
sadly.  “He  is  not  practical— nor  depend- 
able,  but  I — love  hta,  as  dearly  as  a  son! 
Though  he  has  made  me  desperately  un¬ 
happy,  I  think  sometimes  he  is  more  un¬ 
fortunate  than — wrong.  He  has  dreams- 
aspirations  that  obsess  him — .” 

She  turned  to  him  with  wet  eyes,  serious 
a  little  flushed,  wistful.  The  bonnet  had 
fallen  back  and  the  top  of  her  head  drew 
him,  held  him  with  imbearable  sense  (rf 
loss.  Yet  to  his  nature  at  that  moment 
to  love  was  a  more  imperative  necessity 
than  to  be  loved.  His  hand  lifted  and 
hovered  over  her,  his  lean  jaw  quivered. 

“Mary!  Mary!”  He  whisper^.  “What 
a  woman!”  She  had  not  disappobted  him 
in  anything.  He  touched  the  little  wave 
in  her  hair  shaped  like  a  snow-shoe. 

Mary  watched  him.  “Kech!”  she  broke 
out  at  last,  “you’re  the  finest  man  I  ever 
knew.  You  deserve  the  love — the  whii 
love  of  any  woman.  God  knows  why  we 
give  our  love  to  unworthy — weak— but 
we  do.  I  love  John  Inness,  not  as  a 
son,  but  with  the  one,  final  love  of  my 
heart.  I  have  almost  died  since  I  sent  him 
away — he  isn’t  strong  enough  to  mat* 
good  alone — he  isn’t  iron  like  you— 
even  like  me.  Together  we  might  have 
accomplished,  because  he  is  fine— full  of 

ideas — patient  to  foolhardiness - ” 

She  drew  back,  dismayed  at  her  brricen 
reserve.  McKechnie  was  breathing  deeply. 
God,  what  a  woman!  White,  white  dear 
through!  Her  lips  were  pale;  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  spoke  again: 

“He  meant  all  right,  but  it  just  wasn’t 
in  him  to  shelter — to  provide  as  a  woman 
must  be  provided  for  if  she  is  to  fulfil  her 
life.  Kech,  I  have  a  feeling  that— life  has 
been  too  much  for  him.  I  know  he  would 
have  come  back  to  me  if  he  were  still 
living.  It  will  be  two  years  Christmas—  If 
he  doesn’t  come  then,  I  shall  know — that  he 
is  no  longer  living — he  couldn’t  stay  away— 

I  know  him  so  well — he  couldn’t - ” 

She  was  shivering  and  gripping  herself; 
it  was  an  old,  old  hurt,  McKechnie  saw. 
All  the  irmate  chivalry  in  him  yearned 
toward  her,  and  his  arm  reached  aaoss  her 
shoulders,  man  fashion,  and  held  her  like  a 
vise.  It  unnerved  her.  With  a  gust  of 
passionate  gratitude  she  laid  her  head 
against  him. 

“Even  if  I  should  find  I  am — free,  Kech, 
there  isn’t  enough  left  of  me  to — to  make 
you  happy,”  she  told  him.  “You  should 
have — what  you  deserve — — ” 

McKechnie  was  awed,  his  breath  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  his  heart  pounding;  without  prec¬ 
edent  or  experience.  With  a  deep  kindness 
that  found  somehow  its  own  expresskm,  he 
said:  “If  you’re  alone,  you’ll  come  to  me. 
Will  you  promise  me  that?” 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  with  reverent, 
unaccustomed  lips  he  kissed  her  where  the 
bright  hair  part^  above  her  forehead. 

VII 

After  McKechnie  had  tipped  off  the 
freight-conductor  and  climbed  with 
Igor  into  the  groaning,  shunting  freight- 
car  containing  the  consignment  for  Rose 
Crag,  he  decided  that  the  dog  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home.  And  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  Mary  Inness  in  igor’seare. 
With  that  in  mind,  he  shoved  the  dog  out 
of  the  open  door  with  a  command  to 


“Mu^!”  Jgor,  to  whom  a  train  was  new 
and  exhilarating,  thought  it  a  game.  He 
sprang  back  through  the  door  of  the  moving 
car  upon  his  master.  Twice,  McKechnie 
ousted  him,  to  the  dog’s  delight,  before  the 
train  had  gathered  such  headway  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  tr>’  it  again. 

.\s  they  pounded  along  under  the  gray 
clouds  of  November,  through  lush  mea- 
dowlands  of  the  Sound  country  adamc 
still  with  tiger-lilies  and  purple  ironweed, 
past  tuli  swamps  and  the  chaf^rral  that 
springs  up  to  cover  denuded  timberland, 
on  and  up  into  the  forests  of  fir  and  cedar, 
he  thought,  of  Mary  Inness.  How  she 
would  love  that  flare  of  tiger-lilies — like  a 
prairie  fire!  Here  in  the  deep  woods  she 
would  be  looking  up  into  those  feathery . 
tops,  her  throat  stretched  out,  silky  as 
the  madrona.  She  was  as  real  to  him  as 
though  she  sat  beside  him  in  the  open  door 
of  the  freight-car. 

McKechnie  shook  himself.  Slowly  and 
with  grim  patience  his  mind  began  to  trail 
the  ways  of  the  North  where  he  had  known 
the  ‘Dub’  men  called  ‘Roses’  first, 
going  in  over  the  Pass,  because  he  made 
such  a  mess  of  his  packing — for  no  worse — 
he  had  been  nicknamed  the  ‘Dub.’ 
That  was  before  they  left  the  timber-line 
and  struck  the  boulders  in  a  fog  like 
custard.  Then  suddenly  they  had  come 
out  above  the  clouds  into  the  blinding 
light  of  sun  on  snow,  torture  to  eyes  used 
to  the  soft  Pacific  air.  But  while  the  rest 
of  them  were  cursing  the  Dub  had  cried : 

“What  sunshine!  What  roses  it  would 
grow!” 

They  had  thought  him  loco — clean  loco. 
“Roses!”  He  had  shouted,  over  and 
over,  turning  himself  about  in  the  sun,  as 
though  he  were  bathing  himself.  “With 
stems  like  saplings!  When  I  come  out 
with  my  millions.  I’m  going  to  build  me  a 
palace  above  the  mists  and  grow  my  fill  of 
rosesl" 

McKechnie  had  wondered  then  what  a 
man  did  with  roses!  Now  he  could  un¬ 
derstand.  Some  women  just  went  with 
things  like  that.  Probably  the  Dub  liked 

somebody  a  whole  lot - 

\  man-hunt  to  McKechnie  had  always 
been  as  primitive  and  conclusive — as  free 
from  personal  malice,  and  as  full  of  zest — 
as  if  he  were  a  cougar.  He  was  startled 
now  by  missing  the  zest.  He  searched  his 
mind  for  it  as  for  a  mislaid  treasure. 

“The  man  that  stole  Igor — that  trussed 
and  gagged  me — has  got  to  fight,”  he 
reminded  himself. 

He  remembered  Mary’s  face  when  he 
had  said:  “If  this  was  .\laska,  the  Dub 
would  swing  before  night!” 

“Maiy  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly,”  he  told 
I^r  with  a  tender  acknowledgment  of  the 
difference  between  men  and  women. 

The  dog  whined  and  crowded  against 
him.  He  threw  his  arm  around  the 
bristling  neck,  aquiver  for  his  caress. 

‘‘We  like  her,”  he  murmured  huskily. 
“We  like  her  a  whole  lot,  don’t  we.  dog?” 

Igor’s  soft,  intermittent  whine,  like  a 
stuttering  ratchet,  a.ssented.  McKechnie 
caught  him  in  a  hug  that  squeezed  out  a 
sharp  yelp. 

VIII 

T’HE  train  stopped  at  the  last  log  water- 
*  tank  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  took  on  a  fresh  engine  at  the 
and  started  its  climb  over  the  divide. 
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Forests  were  left  behind,  snags  of  burnt 
trees  displaced  them.  A  wild  desolation, 
immense,  wastrel,  so  far  as  vision  carried, 
reached  into  the  folds  of  the  valley  below; 
there  were  only  ravaged  forests,  impene¬ 
trable  to  man,  deserted  of  be^.  Yet 
somewhere  in  this  dead  land  w’as  “Rose 
Crag!” 

The  ravaged  trees  gave  place  to  rocks. 
Out  on  to  a  huge  hogback,  with  precipitous, 
shaly  sides,  crept  the  train.  The  creases 
were  filled  with  snow.  Up  and  up  they 
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wound  into  a  blanket  of  cloud,  now 
balanced  on  a  narrow  ridge,  now  hugging 
the  base  of  an  invisible  peak,  or  tilted  out 
over  a  precipice. 

Being  with  a  woman  like  that  gentled  a 
man — took  the  fight  out  of  him,  ^IcKech- 
nie  ruminated.  But  if  she  had  been  at 
home  the  night  of  the  sand-bagging  and  the 
Dub  had  harmed  her — his  muscles  swelled. 
The  man  had  done  enough  mischief,  he 
argued,  grasping  after  his  old,  implacable 
purpose.  He  would  settle  with  him  in  a 
fair  fight. 

The  brakes  screeched  and  the  long  train 
shuddered  to  a  standstill.  The  freight- 
conductor  descended  from  the  roof  by  the 
ladder  and  entered  the  door.  McKechnie 
drew  back  as  a  man  appeared  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  a  lantern  held  above  his  head.  It  was 
the  Dub. 

“.\ny  duffle  for  Rose  C rag?”  he  queried. 

“Consignment  for  Rose  Crag,”  an¬ 
swered  the  conductor. 

He  dragged  the  bags  forward  and 
counted  them  off  as  he  dumped  them  out¬ 
side:  “Ten  sacks,  fifty  pounds  each;  one 
crate,  the  same;  piping— let  her  go  the 
same;  one  sack  shrubs,  twenty  pounds.” 

“AU  here?” 

•Righto.” 

“Damage?” 

“Seventeen  cartwheeb  and  four  bits  for 
the  haul.” 
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“I  have  only  dust.  Here’s  something 
over  an  ounce.”  - 

“Weighed  it?” 

“Yes  ” 

“.\11  ri^t.” 

The  freight-conductor  swung  down  to  the 
platform  and  took  his  lantern  from  his  arm. 
Three  times  he  threw  circles  of  light  in 
rainbows  of  mist.  Like  a  shudder  of  the 
spine,  the  train  trembled  from  engine  to 
engine,  clashed  between  its  vertebrae, 
strained  ahead  and  moved  forward.  The 
conductor  ran  up  the  ladder  to  hb  brakes. 

“Good  night,”  he  called  to  the  solitary 
figure  lifting  a  sack  in  the  faint  halo  of 
the  lantern.  “Good  night,”  answered  the 
Dub,  already  a  shadow  far  in  the  rear. 

McKechnie  waited  till  a  turn  hid  him 
and  stepped  out  on  to  the  ladder  with  a 
command  to  Igor,  whining  behind  him. 
.\s  he  swung  a  leg  from  the  ladder  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  a  curve  in  the  track 
tilted  the  car  and  the  door  slid  shut  upon 
the  dog.  .\  despairing  wail  rent  the  soli¬ 
tude  as  the  train  disaj^ared  around 
the  mountainside,  gathering  speed  in  the 
descent. 


IX 

McKechnie  was  concerned.  His 
first  fear  was  that  the  door  might 
slide  open  and  the  dog  jump  when  the 
train  was  at  full  i^ieed.  train  was  new 
to  the  .\laska  dog.  But  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  e.xperience  McKechnie  recovered 
himself  shortly.  Igor  would  watch  his 
chance  at  the  first  water-tank  or  where 
they  dropped  the  extra  engine.  The 
freight-conductor  had  been  well  tipped — 
would  have  his  hands  fuU,  anyhow,  if  he 
tried  to  steal  the  dog. 

It  might  mean  a  fifty-mile  back  trip  for 
Igor — maybe  a  hundred,  but  barring  snow, 
the  huskie  would  find  him. 

“Think  you’re  in  a  peck  of  trouble, 
pupsky,”'he  said  aloud  as  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  echoing  shrieks  of  the  engines 
already  miles  away  over  the  divide. 
“You  are,  dog,  but  you’ll  make  it. 
Chancy,  but  a  sporting  proposition.” 

He  relished  his  own  and  the  dog's  fitness; 
their  zest  for  adventure. 

“We’re  good  fighting  stuff,”  he  growled, 
“you  and  me,  babe.” 

He  could  not  forego  the  comfort  of  the 
dog’s  listening  ear,  though  Igor  was  so  far 
out  of  hearing. 

Nine  sacks  of  coal  still  lay  beside  the 
track  with  the  crated  sashes  and  the  sack 
of  shrubs. 

“Rose-bushes,”  McKechnie  said,  sup¬ 
pressing  a  grim  laugh.  “We’ll  have  a 
planting  when  you  get  back,  dog — good  as 
tombstones.  Roses!” 

He  selected  a  cleft  between  the  blasted 
rocks  and  edged  himself  in  till  he  was  all 
but  invisible;  he  would  watch  the  man 
sweat  for  a  while.  It  looked  like  a 
night’s  work  for  the  Dub  to  “cache  and 
carr>’  all  that  duffle  to  his  dump,”  if  it  took 
so  long  to  get  up  one  sack! 

The  night  grew  thicker  with  fog.  It 
was  just  at  freezing-point,  McKechnie 
decid^.  .\  pale  luminosity,  as  though 
far  above  there  was  a  moon,  gave  vague 
outlines  to  the  pile  of  frei^t  and  the  rocky 
mountainsides  that  rose  abruptly  at 
either  hand,  disappearing  upward  in  the 
mist,  leaving  the  tracks  cradled  between 
them.  He  noticed  with  a  curious  reac¬ 
tion,  a  softening  which  he  resisted 
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instinctively,  that  the  man  had  taken  his 
coat  off  to  cover  the  sack  of  dormant 
bushes. 

“Now  wouldn’t  that  jar  you!”  he  cried 
below  his  breath.  “Who  would  do  a  thing 
like  that?”  he  asked  himself,  and  knew  the 
answer  before  he  had  asked  it.  Mary  In- 
ness  would.  She  would  do  anything  that 
was  kind.  .Mid,  suddenly,  like  sunlight  in 
his  veins.  McKechnie  felt  the  wild  b^uty 
of  the  place.  The  chill  air  caressed  his 
face. 

“Maiyl”  he  whispered,  afraid  to  move 
lest  he  spill  one  drop  of  his  happmess. 

The  Dub  was  coming.  Once  more  he 
lifted  a  sack  of  coal,  adjusted  it  to  his 
back  and  disappeared  in  the  fog.  Once 
more  the  old  hunter  in  McKechriie  rose. 
The  man  he  was  tracking  had  tried  to  steal 
Igor!  He  should  fight! 

IT  MIGHT  have  been  two  hours  later  that 
McKechnie  decided  to  follow  and  see  the 
dump,  as  he  called  it.  The  man  had 
hoisted  the  last  sack  but  one  to  his  back. 
He  had  discarded  his  lantern  and  a  stick 
he  first  carried,  and  he  staggered  with  ex¬ 
haustion.  In  spite  of  everj'thing,  Mc¬ 
Kechnie  was  conscious  of  a  growing  respect 
for  him.  The  Dub  had  learned  some¬ 
where  to  pack!  Determined  to  follow  him 
McKechine  rose  and  waited]  till  there  was 
a  safe  distance  between  them,  lifting  the 
last  sack  to  his  own  back.  It  was  the  sack 
of  shrubs,  covered  with  the  man’s  coat.  It 
was  awkward  and  long,  and  secured  with 
wire  outside  the  sacking.  McKechnie 
adjusted  the  wire  about  his  body  con¬ 
veniently  and  followed  the  unsteady,  slow- 
moving  figure  ahead  of  him. 

Several  times  he  lost  sight  of  it,  but 
picked  it  up  again  without  difficulty, 
though  the  way  was  long  and  winding,  and 
often  steeply  precipitous,  with  rocks  that 
seemed  boulders  when  they  must  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  There  were  sudden  switch- 
backs,  too,  so  that  at  times  he  thou^t 
they  had  gone  a  mile  to  gain  a  few  feet  of 
the  ascent,  and  he  had  to  wait  for  fear  the 
man  would  hear  him  from  the  trail  above. 

And  then  in  a  moment  he  had  lost 
him.  Though  he  stood  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  last  seen  him,  he  was  not  ahead  as 
he  should  have  been.  When  McKechnie 
stopped  and  listened,  he  could  hear  nothing 
above  him  or  beyond. 

It  was  growing  darker,  as  though  the 
shadow  of  some  towering  peak  had  been 
cast  between  the  moon  and  the  bank  of 
cloud  that  enveloped  him.  Yet  McKech- 
nic  saw  no  way  for  the  Dub  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  so  suddenly.  On  his  left  was  an 
abrupt  fall,  a  precipice  as  nearly  as  he 
could  make  out;  at  hk  right,  a  wall  of  rock. 
The  path  seem^  to  go  forward,  a  narrow 
trail.  McKechnie  Imew  he  would  have 
heard  a  fall,  had  there  been  an  accident. 
There  was  only  one  solution:  the  Dub  had 
climbed  the  face  of  the  rock. 

A  glint  of  glass  showed  him  the  crate, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  secured  by  a  rope 
that  went  up  out  of  sight.  He  felt  along 
the  rock  and  found  crannies,  footholds  re¬ 
cently  chipped  out.  Spiked  and  accus¬ 
tom^  though  he  was,  McKechnie  hesi¬ 
tated  before  that  precipitous  and  unknown 
walk  A  slip,  with  only  the  narrow  trail  for 
landing,  meant  almost  surely  a  fall  into 
the  depths  below. 

All  thought  of  taking  the  man’s  life  had 
left  him.  The  Dub  was  too  game! 
McKechnie  could  not  have  told  why  he 


followed  him,  if  not  to  fight,  but  follow  he 
must,  even  up  that  bare  face  of  a  rock! 

Twice  he  thought  the  sack  on  his  back 
would  throw  him.  Each  time  he  recov¬ 
ered  himself,  he  swore  a  new  respect  for 
the  man  who  had  gone  up  ahead  of  him. 
It  was  about  thirty  feet,  he  figured,  as  he 
set  his  spike  in  the  last  narrow  toe-hold. 
His  han(^  were  gripping  the  edge  when  he 
realized  that  he  had  come  out  above  the 
clouds. 

Behind  him  it  spread  like  a  floor  of 
silver  to  the  nearest  peak,  miles  away. 
Before  him,  from  a  level  space  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  wide,  bare  rocks  rose  into  a 
vault  so  limpid,  so  infinite  in  its  blue 
reaches  that  he  was  awed.  Flooding  it  all 
was  a  moon  more  nearly  a  pale  sun,  search¬ 
ing,  all-pervading  light,  intimate  in  its  near¬ 
ness.  In  its  compelling  radiance  the  Dub 
stood  imcovered,  his  eyes  afar  over  the 
cloud-tops.  In  his  shoulders,  his  clasped 
hands,  hanging  limp,  his  knees  bent  with 
weariness,  his  uplifted  face,  was  the  dogged 
despair,  the  pathos  of  a  whiiq)ed  child. 

McKechnie,  was  in  the  grip  of  emotions 
strange  and  troublesome.  If  he  could,  he 
would  have  crept  out  of  that  compelling 
light.  It  got  into  his  blood  and  softened 
him.  The  blue  vault,  open  to  infinity 
above  him,  made  his  heart  cry  out  for 
Mary,  just  Mary  in  all  the  universe. 

He  looked  at  the  man,  the  only  living 
thing  on  that  rock,  flung  up  into  the  sky. 
The  thought  of  Mary  was  so  near  that  he 
barely  wondered  when  something  she  had 
said  came  to  him,  in  this  place,  and  because 
of  that  silent,  di^eartened  creature  stand¬ 
ing  there  against  the  starlit  vault : 

“I  love  him  as  though  he  were  my  son, 
Kech,  though  he  is  not  dependable — he  is 
just  a  dreamer — a  dear  boy.” 

McKechnie’s  hands  tightened  on  the 
rock.  His  breath  came  hard;  all  his  im¬ 
placable  purpose  against  the  man  rushed 
back  on  him.  Somehow  he  knew,  before 
the  proofs  arrayed  themselves  one  by  one 
in  his  mind,  that  this  man  was  John  Inness. 

They  had  called  him  Roses  because  he 
had  dawdled  away  his  life  for  roses,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  hipp^  about  roses.  •  With  a 
woman  like  Mary  Inness  to  love  him,  he 
had  “frittered  away  his  life  and  hers,”  she 
had  said.  He  was  at  it  now,  damn  him, 
while  Mary  waited.  At  it  with  money  he 
had  stolen  from  him,  McKechnie,  who  had 
just  offered  to  stake  him  to  bed  and  board 
till  he  could  get  on  his  feet  again.  Roses! 

McKechnie  saw  red  now.  This  was 
the  man  who  had  stolen  Igor — ^who 
had  followed  him  home  and  sandbagged 
him - 

“He  trussed  me — gagged  me — ”  he 
choked. 

This  was  the  man  that  stood  between 
him  and  Mary,  this — DUB! 

With  a  roar  he  was  up  over  the  edge  and 
upon  him.  Inness  recognized  him  before 
the  impact  of  McKechnie’s  body  threw 
him.  Inness  was  no  match  for  the  great 
Klondiker,  but  the  sack  of  roses  was  still 
.wired  to  Kech’s  back.  At  an  unlucky  mo¬ 
ment  it  reared  up,  pitched  him  on  his  side 
too  near  the  edge  for  him  to  recover  himself. 
Before  Inness  could  turn  and  catch  him  he 
was  gone.  He  struck  the  trail  below  with 
a  fearful  thud,  over  ended  and  pitched 
into  the  depths. 

Inness,  still  dazed  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  enemy  and  his  own  immedi¬ 
ate  release,  crawled  painfully  to  the  edge  of 


the  rock  and  looked  down.  The  doud- 
bank  gave  back  no  sign.  Like  a  glistening 
pall  it  covered  mountain  and  precipice 
and  the  silent  presence  below. 

All  feeling  of  enmity  or  fear  of  McKech¬ 
nie  left  him.  As  well  as  he  could  for  his 
bruises,  he  crept  down  the  face  of  rock  to 
the  trail. 

“McKechnie!”  he  shouted.  “Kech!” 

His  own  words  came  back  to  him  as  from 
the  walls  of  a  cavern. 

Taking  the  rope  from  the  case  of  win¬ 
dows  leaning  against  the  rock,  he  tied  it 
about  his  body  under  the  armpits.  It  was 
secured  above,  he  knew,  enough  to 
his  weight.  He  eased  himself  over  thq 
edge  of  the  trail  and  began  to  lower  himself. 
In  this  position,  his  feet  braced  against  a 
peipendicular  wall,  hb  weight  upheld  by 
his  grip  on  the  rope,  he  went  down,  foot  by 
foot  to  its  full  length,  fifty,  sixty,  eighty 
feet  it  was — ^he  knew’. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  McKechnie’s 
fall,  nothing  but  the  bald  cliff.  Once 
more  he  caUed.  His  voice  echoed  hollow 
as  in  a  well. 

A  wolf  howl  rose  from  just  below  him, 
prolonged  and  terrible.  His  hair  rose. 
McKechnie  was  unconscious  if  not  dead— 
the  brute  would  make  short  work  of  him. 
No  man  could  stand  off  and  let  a  thing 
like  that  go  on!  Inness  was  beside  himself— 
he  would  drop  and  fight  the  beast.  Once 
more  the  howl  rose  like  a  siren,  but  this 
time  it  broke  into  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

“T GOR!”  he  called,  coughing  hoarsely. 

A  A  rapid  fire  of  barks  and  yelps 
answered  him.  The  shale  rattled  with 
the  dog’s  effort  to  reach  the  human  voice 
above  him. 

“Stay  with  him,”  Inness  called.  “I’m 
coming.” 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated.  The  fall 
might  disable  him,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  either  of  them.  Yet  to 
climb  up  the  rope  and  then  down  the  trail, 
which,  as  well  as  he  could  judge,  would  lead 
him  to  the  dog,  was  too  long.  A  groan 
from  McKechnie  decided  him.  Loosing 
the  rope  from  his  armpits,  he  lowered  him¬ 
self  to  its  full  length  and  let  go. 

He  fell  almost  upon  the  dog.  Igor 
bristled  and  snapped,  but  his  need  was 
great.  He  led  his  enemy  to  McKechnie, 
lying  across  a  stunted  fir-tree  that  had 
broken  his  fall.  Kech  was  unconscious,  but 
his  heart  was  beating.  Inness  felt  for 
injuries,  but  found  no  fracture. 

McKechnie  was  a  heavy  man.  Inness 
was  light,  yet  he  unhesitatingly  shouldered 
him,  shifting  him  across  his  back  and  under 
his  arms  till  he  was  balanced,  a  limp,  dead 
weight. 

“It’s  up  to  you,  dog,”  he  said;  thoi, 
“find  us  the  trail.  Mush!” 

Without  hesitation  Igor  picked  his  way 
between  rocks  and  scrub,  around  steep 
buttresses  of  the  mountain,  unerring,  un¬ 
hurried,  to  the  trail,  below  the  fiist 
switchback.  From  there  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  endurance. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  on  Rose  Crag 
when  McKechnie,  still  unconscious,  but 
breathing  regularly,  was  tucked  into 
Inness’s  blankets  under  the  log  shelter  up 
on  the  rocks  above  the  clouds. 

Inness,  his  hands  still  bleeding  from  the 
rope  that  had  lifted  McKechnie  up  the 
face  of  the  rock,  his  shoulder  wrenched  to 
agony,  had  fallen  where  he  knelt  by  the 
bunk,  in  a  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
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thought,  carefully  just.  Another  thing 
she  had  said  came  to  him.  He  was  on  the 
trail  now  of  what  he  must  know.  “No — 
that  is — I  can’t  tell  you.”  Then  there 
were  the  trick  knots  she  had  imtied  so 
easily,  and  her  question  about  his  losing  his 
pwkes.  McKechnie  was  suddenly  glad  he 
had  not  told  her  of  the  theft.  She  had 
come  on  him  early  in  the  morning  like 
that,  when  he  felt  the  meanest,  and  he  had 
almost  told  her. 

Slowly  and  carefully  McKechnie  pur- 
X  used  to  tell,  of  the  world  above  the  sued  his  trail,  though  it  was  leading  him  to 

earth,  to  which  Jack  climbed  on  his  bean-  ^  fearlul  thing:  where  had  Maiy  Inness 
T^cKECHNIE  lay  stretched  on  the  stalk.  It  was  no  wonder  a  man  went  loco  been  that  night?  .\nd  though  he  knew,  he 
rock  in  the  sun.  Inness  was  pack-  with  such  an  idea  in  his  head  and  no  could  not  change  toward  her,  whatever 
ingcoal  up  the  trail  again.  Twenty  sacks  money  to  put  it  across.  Even  now  what  tbe  answer,  he  put  his  fin^  question, 
woe  stacked  just  outside  the  door  of  the  way  was  there  for  Inness  to  realize  on  it,  “If  you  had  a  wife  waiting  at  home  for 
shelter,  twenty  more  waited  below  the  face  cut  off  as  he  soon  would  be  for  the  winter?  for  you,  why  did  you  come  up  here  without 
of  rock  to  be  lifted.  McKechnie  knew  that  Inness  stretched  himself  wearily  in  the  seeing  her?” 

0*1  had  got  to  last  the  winter — that  In-  lee  of  the  rock.  The  east  wind  was  icy,  Inn^  threw  up  his  arms  with  the  rage 
atss  had  spent  his  pokes,  and  that  already  though  the  sun  was  so  hot.  of  his  intolerable  pain.  “My  God,  mani” 

ach  day  the  thermometer  dropped  to  zero  “It  will  blossom  to-morrow,”  he  said  he  med,  “I  did  try!  Mary  ws  gone!" 
by  dusk.  With  another  snow-storm  or  somberly,  “and  to-morrow  is  Christmas.”  Now  he  knew.  Mary  had  been  search- 
tw  the  trail  would  be  impassable.  McKechnie  studied  him  as  he  had  for  uig  all  that  night  for  her  husband  just  on 

The  hut,  in  an  eltow  of  the  rock,  the  past  five  weeks.  Though  he  had  come  tb*  chance  that  he  might  be  among  the 
roofed  with  the  two  window -sashes,  made  a  to  understand  the  man  who  had  taken  him  derelicts  from  Nome  and  might  go  to  their 
fflug  greenhouse.  McKechnie  admitted  to  in  and  shared  with  him,  yet  whenever  he  old  apartment  to  look  for  her. 
bnsdf  that  there  never  were  such  roses,  thought  of  Mary,  the  old,  implacable  anger 


McKechnie  muttered. 
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IGOR'S  TRAIL 


express.  We’ll  jrist  flag  it  and  pay  the 
damage.” 

Igor  whimpered  assent. 

“Up  North  by  the  first  boat  for  us, 
pupsky,”  brood^  the  big  miner;  “we’ll 
hie  us  where  we  belong — a  cabin  and  a 
camp-stove.  .  We’ll  leave for  Mary 
Inness.” 

At  the  name,  Igor,  trailing  ahead,  lifted 
his  voice. 

“She  needs  it,”  McKechnie  argued. 
“She  ought  to  have  it.  She’s  just  got  the 
knack - ” 


His  eyes  blurred,  his  great  shoulders 
swayed.  "lUahee,"  McKedmie  muttered, 
“she  sure  makes  it — home.  Mary — ^ — ” 
He  drew  a  quick  breath. 

“Mush  there,  Igor — got  to  get  our  train; 
got  to  get  back  up  North — got  to  harden 
up  on  trail.  Mary!  No  right  to  that 
now.  Got  to  quit  it.” 

Igor  turned,  reared  on  his  hind  feet  and 
p)awed  at  his  master’s  chest.  His  rough, 
wet  tongue  glistened  in  the  moonlight 
that  shone  level  betwem  the  boulders. 
He  did  not  like  McKecWie’s  tone. 


“Got  to  be  done,  dog,”  the  miner  in. 
sisted  somberly;  “must  fix  things  f(»  him 
too,  so  he  can  make  good.”  ’ 

He  caught  his  breath  and  kwked  his  do* 
sternly  in  the  eye:  “Got  to  take  her^ 
Christmas  posy  he  grew  up  there  in  the 
sun.  Got  to  tell  her — about  him.” 

Igor’s  nipping,  biting  caresses  answered, 
his  soft  ratchet-like  whine  comforted. 

McKechnie  suddenly  buried  his  eyes  in 
the  dog’s  neck.  He  said  huskily,  “Got 
to  make  her  happy  somehow.  Must  make 
it  right  for  Mary.” 


Tlie  Lyric 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

A  YOUNGSTER  in  The  Regent’s  time 
One  day  poured  out  his  heart  in  rhyme 
And  slipped  the  manuscript  between 
“Ye  Sermons  of  Sylvanus  Greene” — 

For  there  I  foimd  it. 

As  walking  through  grim  woods  and  chill 
One  comes  upon  a  d^odil 
With  sunshine  round  it. 

What  of  the  writer?  Dust  so  long, 

The  heart  and  hand  that  made  his  song 
To  Kate  or  Nancy; 

Naught  but  a  lyric,  fad^,  dim. 

To  give  a  ghostly  glimpse  of  him — 

Still,  let  us  fancy 

That  losing  Romance  from  his  state. 

He  took  Ambition  for  a  mate. 

At  her  dictation 

Forsook  the  Muse  and  traveled  far. 

Say — studied  law,  attained  the  bar. 

Gained  wealth  and  station— 

In  time  achieved  the  wig  and  gown 
And  graced  the  bench  in  London  town, 

No  judge  empiric. 

His  people  never  knew,  ’tis  said. 

The  reason  why  he  died  xmwed. 

But — here’s  his  lyric: 

“O  joy,  sing  joy,  I  sent  my  Love  a  posy, 

■  She  took  it  and  she  kissed  it  and  she  wore  it  on  her  breast. 

And  all  the  world  was  happiness  and  all  the  clouds  were  rosy. 

And  I  thought  about  the  Parson  who  could  read  the  service  best. 

“O  sing  sorrow,  I  sent  my  Love  a  posy 
With  never  mark  or  sign  thereon  to  show  the  owner’s  name — 
But  now  I  wish  had  gone  with  it  a  billet  rhymed  or  prosy. 

For  that  she  gave  another  thanks  who  bowed  and  took  the  same. 

“O  woe,  sing  woe,  I  sent  my  Love  a  posy, 

And  all  the  good  it  might  have  done  another  hath  possessed. 

And  now  she’s  walking  out  with  him,  contented  all  and  cozy. 

And  no  one  knows  ’tis  my  heart  that  b  fading  on  her  breast.” 
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Wken  You  See  tke  Battle-Fields 

By  G.  Shepherd 

Formerh/  EVERYBODY’S  War  Corret^otuUnt  m  Euro^ 


ERHAPS  you  are  to  be  one  of  Food  is  high  and  scarce  in  the  tiistricts  of  any  American  who  does  not  want  to 

^  the  hunc^eds  of  thousands  of  the  ruined  towns,  and  the  little  hotels  “rough  it”  can  safely  set  aside  for  the  trip. 

^  .\mencans  who,  now  that  spring  that  have  been  erected  amid  the  ruins  Is  this  cold-blooded,  to  figure  out  in 

is  upon  us,  t^dll  shoitly  cross  have  been  put  into  nmning  order  at  great  dollars  and  cents  and  questions  of  time 

'  the  .\tlantic  to  see  the  battle-  expense.  But,  with  the  two  hundred-dol-  and  expedienc>',  this  nutter  of  visiting  bat- 

fields  of  France.  .\t  least  you  lar  rate  which  I  have  given  as  a  dr  luxe  tle-fiel^  from  which,  even  at  this  writing, 

will  be  one  of  the  millions  of  .\mericans,  charge,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  somewhat  not  all  the  tools  of  war  have  been  finally 
who,  within  the  next  few  years,  will  on  probable  expenses.  Three  himdred  dol-  cleared  away? 
tramp  these  fields  of  death  and  glory.  lars  as  a  round-trip  ocean  fare  is  the  least  rpi  r  ^ 

For  almost  a  year,  now,  the  European  estimate;  this  will  not  insure  the  best  of  ^  “*  'ghosts  or  V  isitors  to  LiOme 
tourists  have  b^n  treading  this  sacred  ocean  travel  by  any  means.  .A  hundred  TJ.AVE  it  as  you  will.  It  was  figured  out 
ground.  The  first  visitors  to  the  battle-  dollars  a  week  in  Paris  for  two  weeks,  and  for  me,  not  long  ago  by  a  colonel  of 

fields,  I  believe,  were  the  thotisands  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  week  for  two  weeks  the  .American  army,  whose  duty  it  was, 
American  men  and  women  who,  when  the  on  the  battle-fields,  is  an  extremely  when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  to  clean  up 

war  came  to  an  end,  foimd  that  their  moderate  estimate  for  conveniences  that  the  great  .American  battle-field  'of  the 

duties  in  the  .American  army  and  in  the  mi^t  not  suit  a  fastidious  traveler.  This  Meuse-.Argonne. 

various  welfare  organizations  had  ended,  gives  a  total  of  eight  hundred  dollars  which.  .All  day  I  had  been  riding  about  this 
and  that  their  trusty  automobiles  and  in  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  visited  one  battle-field — it  covers  four  hundred  and 
trusty  passes  which  had  once  carried  them  all  the  western  battle-fields  within  the  past  eighty  square  miles — and  all  day  I  had  been 
about  in  actual  sei^nce  could  also  be  used  six  months,  is  the  least  possible  sum  that  seeing,  as  I  went  along  the  shell-tom  roads, 
for  sight-seeing  seredee.  Unlucky  and  ,  . 


unenterprising  was  the  army  officer  in 
Paris  or  the  .American  Red  Cross  girl  who 
did  not  get  a  chance  to  scour  the  French 
and  Belgian  battle-fields  before  taking  a 
ship  for  home. 

The  next  tourists  were  the  French  and 
Bdgian  folk  who  sought  the  graves  of  their 
lov^  ones  and  the  scenes  of  their  final 
heroism.  Bleak  and  remote,  indeed,  is  the 
French  grave  that  is  not  decorated  with  the 
gening  flowers.  VTeaths  and  crosses, 
made  of  glass  beads,  which  form  the  cus- 
tomaiy  funeral  emblems  of  the  French. 

Tounsts  On  tLe 

And  then,  late  last  fall,  before  the  rains 
^  of  winter  had  set  in.  there  began  the 
traffic  of  full-fiedged  touring  sightseers  to 
the  battle-fields  of  western  Europe.  The 
Belgian  and  the  French  folk,  who  had 
fived  behind  the  battle  lines,  went  every 
Sunday,  in  trains,  trams,  automobiles,  and 
by  bicycle  and  afoot,  to  the  scenes  of  de¬ 
vastation.  Of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  have 
seen  that  sacred  hallowed  spot  which  once 
was  Ypres,  literally  swarming  with  folk  of 
whom  not  one  had  come  further  than  a 
half-day’s  journey  to  see  the  town  that 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  British  lives. 

.\nd  now,  with  spring  and  sununer  be¬ 
fore  us,  with  the  ocean  lanes  cleared,  we 
Americans  may  begin  our  pilgrimages  to 
the  greatest  battle-ground  of  all  time. 

You,  if  you  expect  to  go  soon,  may  be 
wr^ering  about  the  costs.  The  first 
prictt  in  France  were  high;  the  early 
tou^s  paid  well  for  their  enterprise.  In 
Paris  you  could  find  companies  who.  as 
early  as  last  May,  would  take  you  over 
the  battle-fields  in  great  touring-cars, 
built  specially  for  battle-field  travel,  and 
return  you  to  Paris,  after  a  week,  for  a  cost 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  including  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  food  and  shelter.  .At  every  stop¬ 
ping -place  you  found  guides  who  had 
fought  in  that  pxarticular  spot  and  who 
oould  tell  you  the  story  of  the  battle  there. 

THtis  spring  and  summer  travel  to  and 
•bout  the  battle-fields  will  be  expensive. 
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Tk*  trick  C&daMM  tU  Mcntfmuccm.  lutidt,  tkt  German*  knik  a  strauf  tataar  af  ctmtnt 
and  atatd,  mt^^rtinf  mmekin*-fnn  em^iaetment*.  Tk*  ta^  af  tka  tamer  can  ke  *am 
tkranfk  tka  kraken  raaf.  Tka  Kaiaar  and  Crown  Prince  watekad  tka  kattlea  af  \'er~ 
dun  fram  tkia  *^at. 
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Along  thi$  road,  over  which  mdUons  of  American  touriete  wilt  ^at$,  roJIed  the  tanht  of  war 
crushing  their  own  wounded.  This  is  a  common  story  about  tanhs,  a  neccessary  evd. 


the  ghosts,  not  only  of  the  twenty-six 
thousand  American  boys  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  this  greatest  .American  battle, 
but  of  the  millions  of  Americans,  who,  in 
times  to  come,  will  whirl  through  the  scenes 
in  their  speeding  cars,  yearning  to  know  the 
full  details  of  the  great  untellable  story,  but 
finding  themselves  unable  to  read  in  the 
signs  all  about  them  the  secrets  that  such 
signs  will  have  to  tell. 

I  saw  the  passing  crowds  in  their 
speedily  cars,  (^ing  in  the  little  hotels 
that  will  spring  up,  arrivdng  at  the  inns  at 
night,  after  dusty  hours  of  sightseeing,  and 
sinking  to  sleep  on  soft  beds,  after  chatting 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  Was  I  right, 
when  now  and  then,  out  in  that  unspeak¬ 
ably  solitary  land,  amid  the  ruined  villages 
and  the  grave-dotted  farms,  I  sniffed  the 
odor  of  peanut  shells,  caught  the  flashes  of 
pink  lemonade,  and  heard  the  squeak  of 
the  dusty  new  Sunday  shoes  of  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  circus  day?  Was  I  right? 

That  evening  at  the  chateau  in  which 
resided  an  engineer  who  was  engaged  in 
clearing  up  the  great  battle-field,  an 
American  officer  spoke  of  the  great  crowds 
of  visitors  who  would,  some  day,  visit 
these  now  desolate  scenes,  and  I,  in  my 
turn,  told  of  the  ghosts  of  the  visitors-to- 
come  who  had  been  haunting  my  day. 

“Well,  as  for  me,”  said  a  captain,  “I 
have  a  wife  and  a  daughter  and  a  young 
son,  and  I  won’t  feel  that  they  know 
America  and  what  it  did  in  the  war  until 
they  visit  this  battle-field.” 

“You’re  ^ht,”  said  a  colonel,  who, 
during  his  six  months  of  cleaning  up  had 
learned  every  inch  of  the  vast  area  and 
every  possible  iota  of  the  story  of  that 
forty-six-day  battle.  “Xolxxiy  will  ever 


be  able  to  write  it  as  it  happened.  Nobody 
will  ever  learn  much  about  it  from  reading. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  come  here  and 
see  it.  I  think  every  .American  ought  to 
come  here  who  can  get  here.  It’ll  make 
better  .Americans  of  them.” 

And  so  finally,  for  want  of  better 
things  to  do,  we  fell  to  figuring  about  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  take  the  trip  and 
how  much  time  it  would  require. 

Outside,  in -the  barracks  that  surround 
the  chateau  of  Chatel-Chehery,  we  heard 
the  negroes  singing  a  doleful  song.  When 
you,  gentle  visitor,  come  to  this  battle¬ 
field  at  last,  remember  that  it  was  seven 
thousand  American  negro  soldiers  who 
cleaned  up  this  great  field  of  death,  and 
made  it  possible  to  cover  it  with  the  green 
wheat  of  this  spring.  Their  song  which 
came  to  us  through  the  cold  rain,  was  one 
of  their  “blues.”  “Blues,”  as  the  negroes 
call  them,  may  be  plaintively  beautiful,  but 
when  you  hear  them  sung  in  the  night 
rain  in  a  country  that  is  deserted  of  all 
humans  and  ravi^ed  by  war,  by  a  group 
of  mournful  dark  men  whose  daily  task  is 
to  remove  from  the  fields  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  transport  them  to  a  great  central 
cemetery,  you  are  likely  to  understand 
why  the  negro  “blues”  were  originated. 

“They  sing  their  blues  almost  every 
night,”  explained  the  adjutant.  “Some 
nights,  I  think,  they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 
And  the  ghost-stories  they  tell!” 

Tke  Place  of  VaKance 

I’VE  set  out  above  the  figures  we  roughly 
reached.  Frankly,  now  that  I  have  told 
you  how  they  were  worked  out,  I  do  not 
give  them  as  reliable,  though  they  can  not 
be  far  out  of  the  way.  The  point  is  that 


we  thought  of  them  at  all.  .As  we  sat 
there  on  that  battle-field  that  night  so 
the  real  fact  goes,  vre  were  glad  cnwigh 
to  think  of  all  the  folk  of  our  homeland  who 
would,  in  happier,  cheerier  times,  come 
trooping,  eager-faced  and  proud,  to  this 
place  of  valiance,  to  bend  over  some  com¬ 
pelling  grave  or  to  stand  on  one  of  the 
three  great  heights  that  dominate  the 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  marvel  at  what 
.American  arms  accomplished. 

A  battle-field,  with  “the  captains  and 
the  kings”  departed,  is  the  epitome  of 
dreariness.  If  you  can  imagine  yourself 
in  the  center  of  a  piece  of  rolling  and  some¬ 
what  forested  land,  with  e\’erv  one  of  t^ 
forty  villages  in  the  area  blown  into  heajs 
of  stone,  deserted  as  the  sands  of  Teias, 
with  crosses  that  dot  the  scene  like  tufts  of 
sage-brush,  you  can  gain  some  idea  of  the 
emotion  which  caused  the  negroes  to  sing 
their  “blues”  o’nights.  For  miles  in  every 
direction  out  from  our  chateau,  thm 
were  no  human  beings.  Out  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  rain  was  nothing  but  the 
shell-holes,  the  splintered  trees,  the  leveled 
villages,  the  crosses  and  crosses  and 
everywhere,  the  grim  mouths,  leading 
down  deep  into  the  earth,  ef  the  German 
dugouts. 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  think  of  the  throngs 
of  bright-faced  men  and  women  from 
home  who  would  proudly  come  to  this 
miserable  but  glorious  place  in  future  days. 

The  battle-field  which  you  will  see  this 
year  or  next  will  not  have  the  stories  to 
tell  that  it  had  then  in  those  days  of 
clearing  up.  For  one  thing,  these  fields 
will  then  be  safe  for  tourists.  The  task 
of  making  them  so  was  not  an  easy  one. 

As  1  r^e  about  the  battle-field  I  saw, 
here  and  there,  out  in  the  fields,  men  plod¬ 
ding  about  in  the  mud.  They  were 
hunting  for  “duds,”  which  are  unei- 
ploded  shells,  and  for  the  deadly  hand 
grenades.  Whenever  they  found  one  of 
these  objects,  they  thrust  a  stick  into  the 
ground  and  attached  to  it  a  small  slip  of 
white  paper.  Other  crews  followed  sJong 
and  moved  the  shells  and  grenades,  by 
hand,  to  central  piles.  Such  a  job  couM 
not  be  hit-or-rm’ss  work.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  shells,  shrapnel,  high  explosives 
and  shells  containing  deadly  gas. 

Xke  Ammunition  Destroyers 

I  FOUND  that  the  worries  so  often  ex¬ 
pressed  at  home  as  to  “how  in  the  worid 
the  famts  of  France  would  ever  be  made 
safe  again”  were  being  easily  solved  by 
these  anununition  destroyers.  They  laid 
the  shells,  each  according  to  its  kind, 
on  layers,  in  a  sort  of  funeral  p>Te.  Firet 
there  would  be  a  layer  of  high  explosive 
shells.  Then,  criss-cross  over  these  would 
be  a  layer  of  gas  shells.  Perhaps  a  layer 
of  shrapnel  would  be  laid  on  next.  Hand 
gianades  would  be  poured  into  the  cracks 
and  crannies.  When  several  tons  of  ex¬ 
plosives  had  thus  been  gathered  and  assort¬ 
ed  a  dynamite  charge  would  be  placed  un¬ 
derneath  the  pile,  connected  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  battery. 

These  expert  ammunition  destroyers  of 
the  American  army  never  stood  far  eno^ 
away  from  such  a  pile,  when  it  explodm,  to 
suit  a  civilian.  The  idea  of  havi^  * 
hundred  deadly  gas  diells  burst  vnthin 
the  distance  of  a  city  block  from  you  is  not 
a  comforting  one;  add  to  the  gas  dangers 
the  flying  shrapnel  and  the  concuss^  ol 
the  high  explosive  shells  and  your  civilian 
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'ffds  that  several  good  miles  ought  to 
jjparate  him  from  the  scene.  But  the 
opens  know  better  than  this. 

K  mighty  explosion  follows  the  pushing 
of  the  electric  button.  The  gas  and  the 
high  explosive  shells  go  off  with  one  great 
loar;  the  shrapnel  shells  sputter  and  flash 
out  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  like  fire¬ 
works.  The  gas,  as  the  inexperienced 
civilian  might  expect,  does  not  settle 
down  low  over  the  surrounding  landscapt* 
gnd  kill  all  the  verdure.  These  experts 
have  learned  to  so  arrange  their  shells  that 
the  gas  is  blown  straight  skv-ward  and  is 
dispersed  into  the  atmosphere  at  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  greater 
the  pile  of  shells  and  the  greater  the  e^lo- 
sion  the  more  the  gas  is  spread  and  rarified, 
snd  the  less  dangerous  it  becomes.  I 
have  seen  these  ammunition  dump>s  in  the 
Argonne  Forest,  where  thousands  of  gas 
shells  have  been  set  off  by  the  experts,  and 
not  a  leaf  seems  to  have  suffered  from  the 
gas- 

I  asked  the  question  which  any  .American 
civilian  would  have  asked:  “\VTiy  don’t 
you  have  German  prisoners  do  this  work 
of  picking  up  the  shells  and  exploding 
them?”  - 

The  .Americans  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  said: 

“Oh,  we  want  to  do  it  ourselves  so  that 
we  will  know  it’s  done  well.” 

When  I  asked  the  question  of  the  French, 
however,  I  got  a  straighter  answer: 

“We  did  set  the  German  prisoners  to 
digging  out  ‘duds,’  ”  they  said,  “but  we 
found  out  that  some  of  them,  when  they 
came  across  an  unexploded  shell,  buried  it 
ju^  a  little  deeper  in  the  ground  so  that 
a  plow  would  strike  it.  Some  of  our 
fanners  were  killed  by  shells  that  had  been 
hidden  this  way,  and  now  we  do  the  work 
of  hunting  shells.  They  have  been  put  to 
work  at  doing  the  first  plowing.” 

AVhat  Become  of  tke 

Barbed  \V^ire? 

Not  all  the  great  mazes  of  barbed  wire 
will  be  cleared  away  from  the  Meuse- 
Aigonne  battle-field  by  this  summer. 
What  to  do  with  this  wire  is  a  problem 
that  has  not  yet  been  solved.  TTiere  is 
(me  spot  on  the  road  which  cotu'ses  the 
eastern  e^e  of  the  Argonne  Forest  where 
the  ^)eeding  American  tourist  can  stop  his 
car  and  stand  in  the  very  heart  of  “no 
man’s  land,”  a  “no  man’s  land”  that  existed 
for  nearly  four  years,  with  the  French  and 
Gemans  only  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
until  the  Americans  moved  them  both 
in  that  great  Autumn  drive  of  1918, 
To  the  ri^t  of  you  and  to  the  left,  as  far 
*6  the  eye  can  reach,  there  are  mazes  of 
barbed  wire.  It  stretches  in  a  line  pe^ps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  into  the  Argonne 
Forest  on  one  side  of  you,  passing  through 
the  swamps  and  throu^  the  miming 
wter  of  the  Aire  River,  and,  on  the  other 
swe,  it  climbs  a  wooded  height  and  disap¬ 
pears  among  the  trees. 

There  seems  to  be  enough  of  it  to  dam  all 
die  rivers  of  France,  to  build  into  pyTa- 
ujids.  to  encable  the  sev’en  seas.  It  is  a 
Plugue  of  the  fields,  like  Canadian  thistle 
or  yellow  mustard.  It  lies  in  rivers  and 
m  swamps  and  in  forests,  like  a  deadly 
growth. 

What  to  do  with  it  is  the  question, 
there  about  the  battle-field  you 
®i^t  have  seen  German  prisoners  working 
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away  with  small  hatchets  at  heavy  chop- 
ping-blocks.  They  were  engaged  in 
straightening  out  barbed  wire  and  cutting 
it  into  regulation  lengths.  Some  one  has 
fallen  on  the  scheme  of  using  the  barbed 
wire  as  reenforcement  for  concrete  in  re¬ 
building  bridges  and  houses,  and  many  car¬ 
loads  of  this  straightened  and  cut  wire  are 
being  taken  to  building  centers  for  the 
use  of  the  contractors,  if  they  find  it  use¬ 
ful. 

Up  to  now  no  other  ase  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  it.  Tourists  will  see  heaps  of 
it,  here  and  there — throtighout  France, 
for  years  to  come.  Certainly  the  tourist 
who  comes  to  France  this  year  will  still 
find  it  in  place,  along  the  battle-lines  in 
such  districts  as  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
and  the  V’erdun  forts.  If  you  see  it 
stnmg  on  wooden  posts,  you  may  know 
that  it  was  erected  in  1914,  when  forest 
trees  were  stripped  to  obtain  fence-poles. 
If  it  is  attached  to  neat  steel  posts,  you 
may  know  that  it  was  erected  at  a  still 
later  period;  but  if  it  is  strung  through  the 
eyes  of  a  twisted  steel  post  and  if  that  post 
has  a  cork  screw  end  that  may  be  twisted 
into  the  earth  in  a  jiffy,  you  may  know 
that  this  is  the  barb^-wire  entanglement 
of  1918,  the  latest  word  in  wire  obstmction. 

America  s  Dead 

IF  YOU'are  seeking  a  certain  grave  when 
you  come  at  last  to  France,  you  will  go 
to  the  little  village  of  Romagne,  in  the 
heart  of  the  battle-field.  The  American 
dead  lie  there,  in  a  great  cemetery  on  a  low 
sloping  hillside,  ready  for  the  pilgrimages 
of  their,  loved  ones. 

But  if  you  had  come  to  France  during 
last  summer  on  such  an  errand  your  search 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult. 

On  this  battle-field,  which  is  as  large  as 
four  or  five  American  counties,  dotted 
with  villages,  swamps,  forests,  hills  and 
creeks,  traversed  by  two  rivers  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  farms,  the  bodies  of  twenty-six 
thousand  of  our  American  boys,  from  ever\' 
state  in  the  Union,  were  scattered.  .As  the 
forty-six-day  battle  progressed  the  grave¬ 
diggers  came  along  behind  the  fighting  men 
and  did  their  work  in  the  midst  of  battle 
thoroughly  and  carefully.  The  well-made, 
sturdy  .American  cross  went  up  over  each 
grave,  and  on  its  face  was  nailed  the  iden¬ 
tity  disk  which  the  soldier  wore  around  his 
neck  and  on  his  wrist. 
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It  has  been  the  task  of  over  four  thousand 
negroes,  members  of  the  80:'>th  and  806th 
Engineers,  to  collect  from  the  battle-field 
these  bodies  and  carr>-  them  to  the  Romagne 
cemetery.  It  was  a  task  which  seemed  too 
sacred  to  leave  to  German  prisoners.  .As  I 
saw  this  work  being  done,  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  the  negro  boys  went  about 
their  duties,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  informat  ion  about  each  grave  was 
gathered  and  set  down,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  tell  the  mourning  families  back 
in  .America  that  ever>  thing  was  being 
done  in  France  to  make  it  possible  for 
fathers  and  mothers,  some  day  soon,  to 
stand  beside  a  little  plot  in  Romagne 
cemetery  and  know  the  whole  story  of 
what  happened  to  their  boy  in  battle, 
even  as  to  the  spot,  however  distant  it 
might  be,  where  he  fought  his  last  fight, 
and  fell. 

By  the  end  of  last  spring  four  thousand 
bodies  had  been  carried  to  Romagne.  Two 
himdred  and  fifty  bodies  a  day  were 
brought  to  the  cemeter>'  from  distances 
near  by,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  day 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  When  it  is  realized  that  many  of 
these  precious  burdens  were  carried  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  thirty  miles  to  the  cemeter>’, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  required  constant 
work  for  almost  a  year  to  complete  the 
labor  of  veneration  and  love  which  Uncle 
Sam  has  taken  upon  himself.  The  heart¬ 
strings  of  many  an  .American  home  will  be 
anchored  to  that  hillside  outside  the 
quaint  and  now  shattered  xallage  of 
Romagne,  where  the  .American  dead  wrill 
rest.  To  Romagne,  through  its  narrow* 
streets,  and  by  a  ver>*  short  turning  be- 
tw’een  two  stumpy  little  shops  to  the  great 
cemetery,  will  pass  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  .Americans  before  the  soil  of  Romagne 
cemetery  becomes  all  French  again. 

Graves  on  the  Battle-Grouml 

American  crosses  were  hidden  in  the 
-  wheat-fields  of  the  battle-ground  last 
autumn.  The  French  farmers  carefully 
plowed  around  each  grave.  In  looking 
over  a  huge  wheat  farm  which  reminded 
me  of  a  bit  of  Iowa  acreage,  I  cotmted 
ten  crosses  rising  from  the  newly  turned 
earth.  There  were  A'ank  tin  hats  on  four 
of  them — 

It  would  not  have  been  practicable  to 
leave  our  soldier  boys  where  they  fell. 


WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS 


though  the  positions  of  the  graves  on  a 
battle-held  are  eloquent  of  the  story  of  the 
fighting. 

On  one  side  of  a  road  leading  to  Banthe- 
ville,  1  came  across  a  plot  of  fourteen 
American  graves.  A  machine-gun  tape 
had  been  strung  aroimd  them  on  bayonets. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  a  de¬ 
clivity,  I  found  four  German  rifles,  thrust 
into  the  mud,  marking  German  graves. 
Beside  each  grave  was  a  machine-gun 
hole.  Here  lay  four  of  these  maniacal 
supporters  of  Kaiserdom — and  they  were 
not  imcommon  in  the  German  machine- 
gun  battalions — who  fired  their  gims  to  the 
last  and  then,  if  their  cry  of  “Kamerad” 
did  not  avail,  laid  themselves  down  to  die. 

Fourteen  .\merican  graves  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  bordered  with  German 
machine-gun  tape;  four  German  graves 
on  the  other — no  words  could  have  told 
the  story  as  they  did.  And  I  remembered 
that  this  four  hundred  and  eighty  square 
miles  was  so  filled  with  German  machine 
guns  that  the  cleaners-up  stopped  cormting 
them  and  shipped  them  back  to  ParL«  by 
the  box-car  load. 

Such  vivid  stories  as  these  must,  now 
that  our  dead  are  gathered  at  Romagne, 
be  read  by  other  means  than  graves,  or  be 
told  by  the  battle-field  guides,  to  give 
American  visitors  an  understanding  of  the 
battle-field  happenings. 

Tlie  Remnants  of  Battle 

T  IS  the  remnants  of  battle  that  tell  the 
story  of  the  fighting,  and  when  these 
remnants  are  gone,  it  requires  a  vivid 
imagination  to  people  the  scene  with  the 
ghosts  of  fighting  men. 

Not  long  ago,  on  Douamont  Hill,  outside 
Verdun,  an  .American  girl  got  her  first 
glimpse  of  a  battle-field.  This  hill  had 
been  covered  by  a  beautiful  forest  before 
the  war;  now  it  was  as  bleak  as  a  desert. 
Even  the  branches  and  roots  had  been 
churned  into  the  earth.  The  subsoil  had 
been  raised  to  the  top  by  the  explosions, 
and  none  of  the  black  soil  remained  in 
sight.  Here  was  the  place  of  all  places  on 
all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  to  see  war’s 
devastation.  But  it  was  difficult  for  the 
American  girl  to  realize  the  significance  of 
the  sight.  She  sttunbled  along  with  her 
associates  across  the  shell -tom  earth. 
Twisted  rifle-barrels,  and  all  of  the  debris 
of  battle,  including  innumerable  crosses 
standing  in  the  mud,  made  their  impres¬ 
sion  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  was  closely 
watching  to  see  how  much  of  the  terrible 
story  the  young  lady  and  her  friends  were 
really  taking  in. 

“Look  at  that!”  suddenly  exclaimed  one 
of  the  party. 

We  turned  to  see  a  sturdy  shoe  stand¬ 
ing  upright  in  the  mud.  “WTiy,  it’s  all 
laced!”  said  the  American  girl.  “The 
laces  are  tied  with  a  bow-knot.”  She  was 
silent  a  moment,  then  she  said:  “Why,  it 
must  have  been  utterly  horrible  on  this 
hill!” 

This  shoe,  which  some  chap  had  care¬ 
fully  laced  on  his  foot  one  morning  and 
which  now  stood  alone,  still  laced,  told  the 
big  story  more  simply  and  terribly  than 
all  the  guides  and  maps  and  written  tales 
could  ever  have  related  it. 

The  American  who  goes  to  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  France  this  spring — will  find  few 
such  tokens  as  this  on  the  fighting-ground. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  American 
fields.  The  French  have  been  slower  in 


cleaning  up  their  fighting-ground  along 
the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Last  fall,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  saw  much  fighting-ground  which 
had  not  been  cleared  in  any  way  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Even  au- 
tomobih'ng  was  more  or  less  unsafe  in  this 
district  at  that  time,  as  German  and 
French  hand-grenades  lay  about  indis¬ 
criminately  in  the  road,  ready  to  be  set 
off  by  the  concussion  of  an  automobile 
tire. 

The  .\merican  tourist,  therefore,  who 
comes  to  France  expecting  to  read  the 
story  of  the  great  fighting  in  objects  he 
sees  about  him,  will  be  more  or  less  disap¬ 
pointed. 

My  first  advice  to  such  a  tourist  would 
be  very  definite.  It  is  this: 

“If  you  go  to  the  Meuse-.\rgonne  battle¬ 
field — ^which,  for  size  and  importance,  is 
the  American  battle-field  of  the  war  and 
of  all  American  history — make  it  a  point 
to  study  the  battle  from  books  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  before  you  leave  America. 
.\nd,  by  all  means,  before  you  depart 
get  hold  of  some  one  in  your  home  town 
who  fought  on  this  great  field  and  have 
him  tell  you  the  story  of  what  your  home¬ 
town  troops  did  there,  and  just  exactly 
where  they  did  it.” 

You  may  be  sure  that  some  one  from 
your  home  district  fought  on  that  great 
field.  There  were  631,405  .\merican  boys 
in  that  480  square  miles  during  those 
forty-six  days.  Almost  half  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
cans  killed  in  the  entire  war  laid  them¬ 
selves  down  on  this  field.  Twenty-two 
.American  divisions  were  thrown  in.  They 
came  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Men  in 
these  divisions  came  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  .And  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  units  of  them  came  from  almost 
every  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
tourist  who  comes  to  the  Argonne  from 
America  ought  to  know  just  exactly  where 
the  troops  from  his  home  town  did  their 
fighting.  This  knowledge  will  enhance  a 
hvmdr^old  his  or  her  interest  in  the 
scene. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  such  specific  in¬ 
formation  from  the  army  records  in 
France,  where  I  am  waiting  this  article. 
By  this  time  however,  with  the  most  of 
the  boys  at  home,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  .American  city  has  learned  from  its 
own  men  the  particular  spots  on  the 
Meuse-.Argonne  battle-field  which  ought  to 
be  of  interest  to  that  city. 

Know  You  Want  to  See 

GIVE  this  advice  to  tourists  because  I 
have  seen  a  little  of  the  advance  guard 
of  tourists,  and  I  remember  the  whiff  of  cir¬ 
cus-day  smells  which  came  to  my  mental 
nostrils  that  wet  day  last  spring.  The 
tourist  who  comes  to  France  knowing 
what  he  wants  to  see,  carrying  in  his  head 
a  more  or  less  adequate  idea  of  the  general 
story  of  the  battle,  will  not  be  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  look  on  the  trip  as  merely 
an  exciting  exairsion.  It  will  be  the  un¬ 
knowing  and  the  xmprepared  ones  who 
will  find  themselves  disappointed  by  the 
very  vastness  of  the  field  and  their  in- 
abiUty  to  grasp  the  story  as  they  move 
about  it. 

The  uncleared  French  battle-fields  and 
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such  unclearable  spaces  as  the  ground 
around  Verdun  will,  for  some  years,  mdeed, 
have  sqmething  of  a  story  to  tell  to^ 
thoughtless  and  the  merely  curious  sen¬ 
sation  seekers,  but  even  in  those  places 
Nature  will  have  her  way  before  long,  as 
she  is  having  it  in  the  agricultural  co^try 
where  the  .Americans  fought. 

Nature’s  garb  of  grass  and  weeds  and 
shrubs  is  hiding  many  of  the  outlines  of 
the  fighting-fields  even  now.  Hand-gr^ 
nodes,  hidden  in  grass,  have  been  deadly 
to  not  a  few  peasants.  After  last  spring 
was  well  under  way  it  became  extremely 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  plow  the  Ijeltfa 
which  had  not  been  plowed  for  four  yean 
because  of  the  shells  hidden  away  m  the 
great  growths  of  yellow  mustard  and  short 
weeds.  Incidentally,  the  French  peasant 
relied  on  nature  to  warn  him  of  one  horror 
that  has  never  been  known  on  the  deserted 
fields  of  other  wars. 

Dangers  Left  Bekind 

This  was  the  danger  of  poison  gas. 

For  many  months  after  the  fighting 
had  ended,  there  was  a  deadly  menace  in 
every  pool  and  every  muddy  shell-hole  in 
the  battle  area;  the  water  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  held  in  solution  the  terrible  burning 
mustard  gas  which  penetrates  the  clothing 
and  literally  peels  away  the  skin  and  flesh. 
The  peasant  learned  that  the  pool  or  the 
water-filled  shell-hole  that  showed  no 
green  scum  or  no  sign  of  plant-life  was  a 
death-hole,  and  he  kept  his  distance  from 
it  in  his  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping. 

The  disquieting  thing  about  the  battle¬ 
field  trip  is  that  one  may  come  to  the  scene 
and  depart  again  feeling  that  he  has 
grasped  too  little  of  its  mighty  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  guides  will  undoubtedly 
point  out  the  famous  spots:  the  road 
through  the  .Argonne  Forest  along  which  the 
77  th  fought  its  way;  the  spot  where  Ser¬ 
geant  Y ork  took  his  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  prisoners  single-handed;  the  comer 
the  forest  where  “The  Lost  Battalion”  held 
out,  and  other  high-spots  of  the  fighting; 
but  a  study  of  the  battle-field  will  diow 
that  every  square  foot  of  it  has  a  story  of 
heroism  and  suffering  and  bravery  which 
it  is  dumbly  trying  to  tell  to  the  .American 
visitor. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  my  first  trip 
over  the  Meuse-.Argonne  battle-field,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  .American  visitor  who  knew 
little  of  war,  but  had  a  mighty  yearning 
to  know  of  the  valor  of  his  countrymen,  1 
retired,  night  after  night,  dissatisfied  with 
my  day’s  experience. 

Everything  about  me  had  a  story  to  tell; 
every  little  roll  of  ground  had  afforded  a 
life-and-death  problem  to  thousands  of 
meti;  every  little  ditch  and  hole  had  meant 
Fate  to  some  .American  boy;  every  inch  of 
the  road  over  which  we  ran  might  have 
told  us  a  tale  of  mighty  hordes  of  men  and 
the  tramp  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
feet. 

How  much  did  these  things  and  others 
have  to  tell  us?  What  was  there  here  to 
be  known  that  we  didn’t  know?_  How 
could  we  open  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to 
the  vast  story? 

The  more  time  I  spent  on  the  battle¬ 
field  the  more  I  realiz^  that  no  man  cm 
ever  grasp  all  the  story  in  its  terms  of 
human  interest. 

.And  thus  I  attempted  an  experiment. 
(Con>inwd  on  page  t22^ 


The  girls  from  the  East  u>ere  waiting  to  welcome  the  return  of  Tony  and  his  men  from  the  fire  on  Mulehach. 


A  c  k 


eron 


Run 


Bi/  Edwin  Balmer 

Author  of  "The  Indian  Drum,”  "Ruth  of  the  U,  S.  A.,”  etc. 


Felicia  SHELBY  was  standing 
alone  on  the  rocks  before  Mt. 
Mower  lookout-station,  gazing 
steadily  off  to  the  south  to  make 
out  the  source  and  character  of 
the  smoke  rising  above  the  trees 
on  the  flank  of  Muleback  Ridge  five  miles 
away.  The  morning,  almost  windless  and 
sunny, had  followed  a  clear,  still  night,  free 
teth  from  thunder-showers  and  from  those 
Bghtning-storms  without  rains  which  are 
particxilar  terror  of  forest  officers  in 
foe  dry  season. 

The  smoke,  therefore,  arose  from  a  fire 
W  by  hands — in  all  likelihood  by  the  hands 
of  campers  following  the  trail  from  Ache- 
to  the  Snake  River.  But  campers, 
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If  a  boy  makea  a  boat  for  the  expreaa 
purpose  of  running  tbe  rapida,  and  the 
girl  be  loves  interferes — there’s  only 
one  thing  for  a  proud,  stubborn  boy  to 
do.  This  one  did  it — and  what  came 
of  it  five  years  later  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  fire  makes  just  about  the  best 
story  Edwin  Badmer  ever  wrote.  But 
there  will  be  another  “best”  one  later. 

even  with  the  best  intentions,  were  apt 
to  be  careless,  and  if  from  the  East,  as  most 
campers  were,  they  would  underestimate 
the  tinder-like  inflammability  of  the  Idaho 
forest  after  a  season  of  drought.  The 
time  was  past  when  the  supervi^r  and 
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his  deputies  and  the  rangers  and  lookouts 
of  Milliard  National  Forest  credited  all 
fire-lighters  with  innocence. 

This  summer  dangerous  and  \iolent 
people  had  seemed  dismayingly  numerous; 
so  Felicia  w’as  keeping  very  close  watch 
indeed  when  the  telephone  jangled  in  the 
cabin  behind  her,  and  she  hastily  put  down 
her  binoculars  and  went  in. 

When  the  Government  took  over  this 
end  of  the  forest  and  chose  the  summit  of 
Mount  Mower  for  the  forest  -  fire  lookout- 
station.  carpenters  had  first  built  this  tiny 
cab'n  at  a  shop  in  .\cheron  twenty-eight 
miles  away;  then  the  forest  officers  had 
taken  it  to  pieces  and  packed  it  to  the 
foot  of  Mower;  for  the  last  two  miles 


XUM 


ACHEROK  RUN 


they  carried  it  piece  by  piece  on  their  backs,  beside  the  dozen  or  so  bedrooms  and  baths 


to  reassemble  it  finally  upon  this  pin¬ 
nacle,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 


in  the  main  house,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
little  cottages  scattered  about  near  by  for 


eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  a  mile  higher  the  entertainment  of  guests.  For  the 


than  its  immediate  valley  and  two  thou-  Crandalls  were  Eastern  people — ^Jared 


sand  feet  or  so  loftier  than  any  neighboring  being  of  the  branch  of  the  family  which 
summit  till  Lassiter  Moimtain,  sixteen  lived  in  Stamford,  Connecticut;  and  when 


“Weren’t  you  in  school?” 

“Sure  I  was  in  school — on  the  second  nine 
and  the  hockey  team,  I  tell  you.  They 
wouldn’t ’ve  got  me  to  leave,  but  I  wouldn’t 
throw  down  Win.  He’s  got  to  stay  here 


miles  westward,  topped  it. 


FELICIA,  upon  lifting  the  telephone 


receiver,  foimd  that  the  call  came  from 


they  came  to  the  camp,  they  usually 
brought  a  house-party  of  twenty  or  thirty 
friends  with  them. 

When  they  first  arrived  in  the  West — 


all  the  time  for  five  years,  maybe,  they  say. 
I’ll  stay  with  him — outdoors  mostly.  Fa- 


Lassiter,  where  was  a  similar  Spartan-like  that  was  ten  years  ago — they  had  come 


station,  the  nearest  in  that  direction.  A  quite  differently,  seeking  not  diversion, 


young  man,  Howard  Dwyer,  was  on  duty  but  life  itself.  For  Winthrop,  the  elder 
there,  as  a  man  should  have  been  on  duty  of  the  two  sons,  was  threatened  with  tuber- 


at  Mower. 


culosis;  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crandall  had 


Accordingly,  Felicia  quickly  explained:  come  alone  with  Win  and  his  brother  Tony, 
‘It’s  Felix,  Howard.  Mr.  Shirley  needed  leaving  the  girls  in  school  in  the  East. 


Griggs  for  the  fire  over  on  Kingdom.  I’m  Felicia  vividly  recalled  to  herself  the  first 


up  for  the  day.” 

“Hello  there,  Felix!”  Howard  then 
hailed  heartily.  “Glad  to  hear  your  voice. 


encounter  with  Tony. 

It  was  April,  a  sunny,  still  day,  warm 
even  imder  the  trees  of  the  valley,  though 


D’  you  spot  something  back  of  Puma  half-way  up  the  slope  of  Mower  white 


Ridge?” 

“Yes,  it’s  on  Muleback.” 

“Reckon  you’re  right;  you’re  nearer. 
What  d’  you  think  about  it?” 

“I  see  it  pretty  plainly.  Camp-fire, 
now.” 

“All  right,  if  you’ve  spotted  it.  Say, 
how’re  they  making  out  at  Kingdom?” 


snow  still  glistened;  Felicia,  who  was  just 
twelve  years  old,  was  on  her  way  home 
from  the  little  school  in  Acheron. 


SHE  had  heard  that  day  that  the  rich 
Eastern  people  who  had  bought  the  old 


Crowder  place  by  the  river  and  had  been 
fixing  it  over,  had  arrived;  so  she  was  going 


“Cleaned  out  headquarters  and  getting  up  the  river  trail  to  have  a  distant  peek 


more  men  from  Acheron  this  morning.’ 


at  them  when  suddenly  a  boy  of  about 


‘Thought  the  town  already  was  busy  her  own  age  stepped  into  the  path  before 


down  in  the  lodge-pole  beyond  the  creek.” 

“They  are.  These  were  men  on  a  train 
going  through.” 

“\lTiere  from?  Seattle?  A  fine  bimch, 
I  bet.  Start  more  fire’n  they’d  put  out. 
Got  a  gun  there,  Felix?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  good.  By  the  way,  Felix, 
there’s  cars  on  Crandall’s  road  this  morn¬ 
ing.  You  can’t  see  ’em  yet.  Four  cars; 
that’s  all  I  can  see,  but  they’re  by  the 


“Hullo!”  he  hailed  her  with  belligerent 
friendliness. 

“Hullo!”  Felicia  returned;  and  each 
stopped  and  looked  the  other  over. 

She  saw  a  straight-standing,  well-built 
and  reckless-looking  boy  with  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  sort  which  seemed  to 
say,  “Take  a  dare?”  He  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  nice  brow,  she  noticed,  when  with  a 
reluctant  recollection  of  formal  courtesy. 


crossroad  and  keepin’  on.  They’re  sure  he  dragged  off  his  cloth  cap  and  stood 


makin’  for  the  camp.  Thought  you’d 
want  to  know.” 

Felicia’s  hand  trembled  so  that  she 
almost  lost  the  last  words  in  the  receiver 


bare-headed;  he  had  nice,  well-shaped 
hands,  which  very  evidently  did  many 
things. 

He  was  better  dressed  than  any  other 


she  held  to  her  ear.  “Thank  you.  How-  boy  she  had  ever  seen;  but  he  was  not  at 


ard,”  she  managed,  and  Dwyer  consid¬ 
erately  hung  up  without  demanding  other 
conversation. 


all  conscious  of  it,  as  other  well-dressed 
boys  always  seemed  to  be.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  conscious  of  himself  at  all,  but  was 


ment  before  she  recollected  her  duty,  from  head  to  foot,  and  evidently  lik- 


leveled  it  first  on  the  spire  of  smoke  wafted  bow  which  he  held  that  he  spoke. 


ther’s  got  a  tutor  for  us — don’t  car^much 
for  that.  But  I  like  it  here—”  he  looked 
about  at  the  woods,  breathing  deep  with 
his  pleasure.  “What  d’  you  call  tkt 
river?”  he  asked,  looking  dowm  estimat- 
ingly  at  the  torrent  below  them. 

“The  Acheron.” 

“What?”  .\nd  when  Felicia  repeated, 
he  commented — “Funny  name.  How’d  it 
get  it?” 

“It  means,”  said  Felicia,  “River  of 
Grief.” 

“Oh,  now  I  get  you!  Thought  I’d 
heard  it  somewhere.  Greek  history  stuff, 
Pluto  and  all  that.  What’d  they  call  it 
that  for?” 

“You  ou^t  to  see  it  five  miles  below 
here.” 

“Faster  than  this?” 

“Faster?  I  should  just  say!  No  one 
dares  try  to  go  down  it.” 

“Bet  I  would!” 

“Bet  you  wouldn’t!” 

“Bet  I  will!  Where  d’  you  live?” 

“Over  there,”  Felicia  pointed  into  the 
forest  to  the  right. 

“Got  any  brothers?” 

“No.” 

“What  have  you  got?” 

“Just  my  father.” 

“What’s  he  out  here?” 

“Just  Mr.  Shelby,”  Felicia  explained 
“He’s  sick,  but  getting  well.” 

“That’s  good.  That  your  land  that 
way?” 

“No;  we  haven’t  got  any  land.  We 
came  two  years  ago  from  Chicago.  That’s 
govermnent  land,  anyway;  that’s  national 
forest.  Father’s  working  there  now;  he’s 
forest  clerk  for  Mr.  Shirley.” 

Felicia  found  no  different  expression  in 
the  rich  boy’s  eyes  after  this  confession  of 
her  humble  station.  “Can  you  ride?”  he 
demanded. 

“Of  course;  but  I’ve  no  pony  of  my 


Felicia  stared  out  unsteadily  for  a  mo-  all  absorbed  in  her,  staring  at  her  coolly 


returned  to  the  sunlight  on  the  bare  rocks  ing  her;  when  he  returned  to  other  con- 
and,  picking  up  her  glass,  dutifully  siderations,  it  was  not  of  himself  but  of  the 


“We’ve  two.  I’ll  take  Win’s  horse— 
he  won’t  ride  yet;  you  take  mine.  Will 
you  show  me  that  fast  river  to-morrow?” 


Thus  the  next  day  she  rode  with  her  new 
friend  down  beside  the  torrent  of  the 


above  Muleback.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  “This  is  a  rotten  bow!”  he  showed  it  to 


observed  that  it  had  not  thickened  and  her  accusingly.  “I  thought  you  had 


then,  more  hurriedly  scaiming  the  south¬ 
ern  slopes  for  trace  of  other  fires,  at  last 
she  turned  away  from  the  government- 
owned  forest  to  the  pine-clad  slop>es  which 


decent  Indian  bows  in  the  West.” 

Felicia  looked  it  over  with  defensive 
scorn  quite  equal  to  his.  “Huh!  I  bet  you 
bought  that  at  a  railroad  station.  No 


were  the  property  of  Jared  Crandall,  and  Indian  made  that.  Some  Yankee  made 
searched  the  endless  expanse  of  blue  it  to  s-iU  to  Easterners.” 


fir  and  pine  for  the  gray  crack,  winding  up  The  boy  stared  hostilely  for  an  instant. 


and  down  the  valley  of  the  Acheron,  which  and  then  laughed  at  himself  pleasantly 


was  the  road  to  the  camp. 


and  fairly;  he  broke  the  bow  over  his  knee 


The  Crandalls  meant  by  a  camp  a  great,  and  hurled  it  away.  “What’s  your  name?’ 
log  mansion  forty  by  sixty  feet,  outwardly  he  demanded. 


rough-hewn  from  yellow  Idaho  pine  and 
red  fir  from  the  lower  slopes  of  King¬ 
dom;  the  interior  also  was  in  wood  from 
their  own  forests — ^mostly  cedar  from  the 


“Felicia  Shelby.  What’s  yours?” 

“Tony  Crandall.” 

“Oh,  you’re  not  the  sick  one,  then!” 
“No,  that’s  Win,”  Tony  said.  “He 


marshes  beyond  Acheron  Lake.  It  had  studied  too  hard,  I  think.  Wanted  to 


a  great,  antlered,  double-hearthed  room 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  house, 
which  they  called  the  lounge;  it  had  a 
monstrous  dining-room  and  kitchen,  bil¬ 
liard-room,  music-room  aiKl  den;  and 


stick  around  the  house  all  the  time. 
Thought  he’d  get  into  Harvard  next  year. 
He’s  fifteen.” 

“How  old  ’r’  ypu?” 

“Fourteen  in  seven  months.” 


.\cher<Mi,  and  she  showed  him  the  deadly 
run — the  mile  and  more  of  hurtling, 
tossing,  sucking  cascade  and  whirlpool 
which  had  destroyed  every  one  cau^t  in 
the  swift  current  above  and  swept  down 
to  the  gorge.  Felicia  saw  Tony’s  eyes 
light  and  sparkle  at  the  sight. 

“Some  river  you  have  got  here!”  be 
admitted  ungrud^gly.  “But  I  bet  a  good 
man  with  the  ri^t  boat  can  go  down.  I 
bet  I  will — some  day!” 

Felicia’s  impulse  was  to  defy  him,  but 
her  instinct  forbade  the  taunt.  She  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  this  nice 
boy  very  likely  might  try  it;  not  ^en,lwt 
“some  day.”  So  she  said,  half  frightened, 
“Let’s  look  at  the  mountain  road.” 

There  were  climbs  of  all  sorts  there  to 
allure  him,  some  safe  enough,  others  da^ 
gerous;  but  at  worst,  less  deadly  than  tw 
river.  He  made  most  of  those  clunte  m 
the  next  few  years,  either  with  Felicia* 
with  boys  from  Acheron  Lake,  and  in  the 
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Tony  waa  rrtuminy.  awtnpng  hack  and  forth,  fttling  hit  way  throng  the  smoko. 
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winter  dmted  and  played  hockey  with 
them.  But  always  Felicia,  though  a  girl — 
or  was  it  because  of  that? — was  his 
e^>ecial  confidant. 

Mrs.  Crandall  often  invited  her  to  the 
house  on  snow-bound  days  to  help  inter¬ 
est  Win,  who  was  not  gaining  strength 
as  rapidly  as  he  should;  so  they’d  play 
authors  and  checkers.  Then,  while  Win 
slept,  Tony  and  Felicia  would  read  Henty, 
and  “Treasiu^  Ishmd,”  and  “Huck  Finn,” 
or  Tony  would  “imagine”  things  with  her, 
and  teU  her  hopes  and  ambitions  of  his 
own  which  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
telling  any  one  else. 

Tony  went  East  every  now  and  then 
with  1^^  father  or  with  his  mother,  who 
journey^  back  and  forth  often,  but  Win 
always  remained;  so  Tony  soon  returned, 
and  their  father  purchased  additional 
tracts  of  the  wide  woodland  and  ordered 
the  building  of  the  camp  for  a  home  for 
all  the  family  from  Jime  to  October.  And 
the  girls,  Barbara  and  Charlotte,  came 
also  and  brought  their  friends  from  the 
East. 

Felicia,  after  a  few  encoimters  with 
these  guests,  learned  to  keep  away  from 
can^),  so  Tony  would  himt  her  up. 

“S^  here,  Felix,”  he  demanded,  “why 
didn’t  you  come  to  Charlotte’s  birthday 
party  yesterday?” 

Felicia  tried  to  make  evasions,  but  her 
eyes  fiUed  in  spite  of  herself,  and  Tony 
seized  her  arm.  “Who  hurt  you.  Felicia? 
Charlotte?  Barbara?  I  guess  I’ll  fix  them! 
Now  you  look  here,  any  place  that’s  good 
enou^  for  me ’s  good  enough  for  you.”. 

Which  was  not  at  all  what  he  meant; 
but  Felicia  knew  what  he  meant  and  why 
Mrs.  Crandall  did  not  ask  her  to  the  house. 
She  was  seventeen  and  Tony  eighteen  and 
a  half — almost  a  young  man,  and  ^e  was 
rounding  into  young  womanhood.  Gone 
was  her  straight,  lithe,  boyish  figure;  gone 
her  straight  doubled  braids  of  dark  hair; 
gone  her  child's  bold  gaze  and  quick, 
thoughtless  speech;  gone,  indeed,  was  the 
little  girl;  and  in  her  place  had  come  a 
maiden  who  surprised  herself  writh  aware¬ 
ness  of  her  sex,  who  at  first  opposed  such 
consciousness,  but  had  to  submit  at  last. 

SO,  WITH  her  money  earned  by  working 
in  the  supervisor’s  oflSce,  she  bought  by 
mail,  pretty  feminine  blouses;  she  learned 
to  “do  up”  her  hair,  which  became  beau¬ 
tiful  and  lustrous  without  need  of  Char¬ 
lotte’s  hundred  nightly  brushings;  her  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  deepen  a  little  in  hue  and 
to  soften,  though  *hey  looked  at  one  as 
directly  and  frankly  as  ever,  and  her  voice 
softened.  She  grew,  but  did  not  become 
really  tall;  she  was  rather  a  little  person; 
and  men  who  used  to  hold  her  before  them 
on  their  horses  when  she  was  a  child, 
dismounted  when  they  met  her  and  awk¬ 
wardly  pulled  off  their  hats  and  delayed 
her  in  talk. 

“No  girl  at  the  camp  can  touch  you,” 
they  said  to  her,  proud  of  her  as  one  of 
themselves.  Felicia  said  nothing  aloud, 
but  to  herself  admitted,  “No  girl  at  the 
camp  wants  to.” 

And  Tony,  when  he  came  for  her  to  ride 
with  him,  began  formally  to  seek  her  hand¬ 
clasp  and  to  require  it  again  at  evening 
before  they  part^.  She  found  him  flush¬ 
ing,  as  she  foimd  warm  blood  flowing 
within  her  when,  on  their  climbs,  he  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  from  one  foothold  to  an¬ 
other  which  she  could  not  quite  reach. 


He  took  in  his  pocket  to  read  to  her  on 
the  mountain-tops  the  “Rubaiyat,”  and 
“The  Seven  Seas,”  and  “The  FiveNations.” 

This  was  all  delight  until,  when  he  took 
her  home  and  they  passed  Acheron  Rim, 
she  saw  him  look  down  defiantly  at  that 
torrent  which  had  always  fascinated  him. 

“I  bet  a  man  can  go  down  the  run,”  he 
said.  And  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
thought  that  he  might  try  it  excited  her. 
“Don’t  you  ever  try  it!” 

“Why  not?  What  do  you  care?” 

Whi(^  reply  made  her  so  angry  that  she 
cried  when  she  was  alone  at  last. 

He  was  at  Harvard  now  in  theautumn, 
winter  and  spring;  one  summer  he 
went  abroad,  but  the  next  he  returned  to 
the  camp;  he  was  in  higher  spirits,  more  dar¬ 
ing  than  ever,  and  now,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  run,  he  talked  about  it  no  more, 
but  she  saw  his  eye  gle^  in  his  estimation 
of  it.  So  all  that  fimt  month  she  mistily 
feared,  and  one  day,  when  she  was  ^raid 
to  delay  longer,  she  invaded  the  domains 
of  the  Crandalls. 

She  followed  a  new  path  down  the  river 
to  a  well-hidden  ravine,  where  she  discov¬ 
ered  a  shed  within  which  Tony  was  work¬ 
ing  at  a  boat  which  he  had  evidently  built 
there — a  cedar  kaiak,  sealed  over  bow  and 
stem,  with  a  cockpit  amidship  to  hold  one 
man.  The  craft  was  complete,  and  its 
purpose  so  plain  that  Felicia  went  white, 
and  trembled  as  she  advanced. 

He  heard  her  and  turning,  he  attempted 
to  hail  her  as  usual,  but  he  started  guiltily 
when  he  saw  her  paleness. 

“Tony,  when  were  you  going  to  do  it?” 
she  ask^. 

“I  was  going  to  do  it  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  but  I’m  ready  now!”  he  replied,  re¬ 
covering  himself  to  defy  her. 

“Tony,  you’ll  kill  yourself.  I’ll  not  let 
you,”  her  voice  said  quite  calmly;  while 
passions,  which  she  did  not  dream  she  pos¬ 
sessed,  rose  within  her. 

“I  can  make  the  run  all  right!  If  I 
don’t,  what  do  you  care?” 

This  maddened  her,  so  that  she  bent  and 
snatched  up  an  adz  and  raised  It,  when  he 
sprang  upon  her. 

“You  smash  my  boat  and  I’ll  go  down 
the  run  on  a  log,  do  you  hear?”  and  his 
breath  was  hot  upon  her  face  as  she  strug¬ 
gled.  She  dropped  the  adz  and  fought 
him  only  a  moment  more;  for  she  believed 
him.  He  released  her  then  and  she  backed 
away  from  him.  She  could  have  killed  her¬ 
self  when  she  realized  the  mistake  she  had 
made.  For  if  he  had  possibly  hesitated 
before,  now  he  would  go  down  the  run  on 
a  log,  as  he  said;  he  would  kill  himself! 

Words  of  hers,  arguments,  appeals, 
would  mean  notfa^.  She  did  not  try 
them.  Subconsciously  her  senses  worked 
for  her.  She  saw  overhead  a  block  and 
tackle  rigged  to  the  roof  of  the  shed  to  lift 
the  boat  while  he  worked,  and  without 
being  aware  of  what  her  mind  was  doing, 
she  planned  to  use  it. 

A  bit  of  loose  line  lay  on  the  boat,  and 
only  waiting  until  Tony  ceased  to  confront 
her,  and  until  he  had  turned  to  continue 
his  work  on  the  boat,  she  snatched  up 
the  rope,  sprang  forward  and  looped  it 
about  his  wrists;  she  caught  the  loop  in 
the  hook  of  the  pulley  and,  springing  to 
the  tackle  before  he  could  free  lumself, 
she  put  all  her  weight  on  the  rope  and, 
with  her  strength  trebled  by  the  blocks, 
she  raised  his  arms  above  his  head. 
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He  saw  her  stratagem  now  and  he 
shouted  a  threat  at  her,  but  she  puiy 
harder  on  the  tackle  and  had  him  helpi^ 

“Am  I  hurting  you— hurting  you! 
Tony?”  she  besought.  ^ 

“No — danm  you,  no!  Let  me  go!” 

“Not  till  you  promise  never  to  go  into 
the  run.” 

“Let  me  go,  you  little  devil!” 

“Do  you  promise?” 

“No.^’ 

“Oh,  Tony — Tony,  then  I’ll  hait  to 
hold  you  here  till  you  do.” 

“I’U  not!” 

“You'll  have  to - ” 

So  for  an  hour,  and  then  for  another 
they  defied  each  other.  Many  times  she 
almost  broke  down,  but  she  knew  that 
she  had  to  go  through  with  it  now 
yet  she  thought  he  would  famt  and 
she  would  collapse  first.  Then  fortune 
helped  her.  She  heard  a  party  of  guests 
from  the  camp  passing  on  a  trail  above 
the  ravine  and  she  threatened  to  call  them 
down  to  see  him;  so,  furiously,  he  gave  in. 

He  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  shed,  re¬ 
fusing  to  let  her  start  home  with  him,  and 
she  never  spoke  to  him  or  saw  him  again 
after  that,  for  the  Summer  was  1914.  With¬ 
in  the  week,  the  war  was  on;  in  Septeml^ 
he  was  driving  an  ambulance  in  France;  in 
1915  he  was  training  at  Pau  for  fli^t;  the 
next  year  he  was  in  combat  over  \’erdun; 
then  America  came  in;  he  was  wkh  his  own 
army.  All  these  things  Felicia  found  out 
from  others;  in  five  years  she  received  no 
word  from  him. 

But  now  she  knew  he  had  been  again 
at  home  in  Stamford;  this  morning 
motor-cars,  four  in  number,  were  on  Cran¬ 
dall’s  road,  passed  the  crossroads,  and  were 
making  for  camp. 

She  could  see  a  speck  crawling  up  the 
gray  crack  through  the  pine  six  miles  away; 
a  motor-car.  .\nother  followed  it— two 
more — but  the  first  was  far  ahead.  Th^ 
all  dropped  out  of  sight;  appeared  again 
with  the  first  one  leading  by  a  greater  g^. 
Tony!  Was  he  in  that  party  and  driving 
that  first  car?  Once  more,  after  a  climb, 
they  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  before  them 
the  road  was  lost  from  her  sight  all  the  way 
to  the  canq). 

Felicia  turned  tremblingly,  and  leveled 
her  glass  again  at  the  smoke  over  Mule- 
back — speeding  smoke,  and  leaping  up¬ 
ward  into  flame.  She  could  see  tire  red 
and  the  flash  as  the  crown  of  a  tree  cau^t. 
Swiftly  she  sprang  into  the  cabin  and  called 
headquarters. 

“Fire  on  Muleback — 88-36,”  she  desig¬ 
nated  it  by  the  forester’s  numbered  divi¬ 
sions.  .  , 

Julia  Shirley  at  the  forest  supervisors 
headquarters  acknowledged  the  call  and 
repeated  it  formally.  .  .  u* 

“There’s  no  one  here  to  go,  FeUcia,”  she 
said.  “They’re  all  at  Kin^om;  it’s  jump¬ 
ing  over  there.” 

“I  just  saw,”  said  Felicia,  “some  people 
going  to  the  camp.”  „ 

'  “Did  you?  ThenI’ll call  them.  Thanu 
“Woidd  you  mind,”  asked  Felicia,  ‘‘plug¬ 
ging  this  line  through  so  I  can  talk  to  thOT 
and  know  at  once  if — anybody’s  there. 
And  she  heard  on  her  line  the  ringing  sig¬ 
nal  calling  Crandall’s.  , 

“HeUo!  HeUo!”  a  man’s  voice  said, 
Felicia  shut  her  eyes  and  fought  for  cann 
breath.  . 

“This  is  Mount  Mower  lookout,  sne 
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Hid  at  Ust.  “There’s  a  fire  broken  out  on 
llukback— 88-3C,  and  all  our  people  are 
,n„yng  on  Kingdom.  Can  you  go?” 

“Yes,”  the  voice  said  with  queer  sud¬ 
denness,  and  then  halted.  “Of  course.” 
Xhen,  “l\ho  are  you?” 

“How  many  men  can  go?”  asked  Felicia. 

"f  ight ;  I’ll  take  ’em.  Who  are  youf” 

“Felicia  Shelby.” 

“I  though!  so." 

“You’re?” 

‘Tony  Crandall.  Seven  men  with  me; 
we  start  at  once.  Muleback— 8S-36.  That 
right?” 

“Thai’s  right.  Ciood-by.  ’ 

“Good-by.” 

Felicia  stepped  out  into  the  sun  with  her 
again  to  her  e>-es  as  she  watched  the 
^weading  fire  on  Muleback. 

He  had  returned  to  her  again,  and  she 
had  heard  his  vojce  and  had  spoken  to 
him!  It  had  seemed  to  Felicia,  during 
tjyy"*  terrible,  endless  years  of  the  war 
when  he  had  been  throughout  in  the  thick 
of  it— particularly  during  that  frightful 
month  when  her  New  York  newspaper 
(which  she  took  because  it  told  most  about 
sudi  men  as  he)  reported  that  he  had  been 
letiously  wounded — it  had  seemed  that 
knowledge  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  in 
danger  would  be  happiness  complete. 
But  for  many  months  he  had  been  “home”; 
and  she,  though  joyous  at  that  knowledge, 
yet  was  not  happy.  She  was  joyous, 
exultant,  this  morning,  but  not  happy. 

Though  she  repeated  to  herself  again 
and  again  just  what  he  had  said  to  her, 
and  tried  to  recollect  exactly  his  tone  when 
be  had  hailed  her,  still  she  reckoned, 
against  her  exultation,  the  guests  who  had 
come  in  those  cars.  Four  cars,  she  had 
counted;  and  he  had  said  there  were  eight 
men.  Even  supposing  that  they  had 
broufdit  a  few  extra  ser\-ants  to  reenforce 
the  people  always  at  the  camp,  yet  many 
of  that  party  must  have  lieen  guests  beside 
the  seven  who  were  men.  So  he  had  re¬ 
turned.  But  to  her? 

SHE  watched  the  fire  on  Muleback,  wit¬ 
nessing  it  spread  and  dare  and  spread 
again  under  its  smoke  until  slowly  some¬ 
th  seemed  to  choke  it.  She  could  not 
see  at  such  distance  and  under  the  smoke, 
but  she  knew  what  was  happening.  Tony 
and  his  men  had  cut  a  fire  line  before  it, 
back-fired  and  beaten  it.  .\t  sunset  it 
was  only  a  charred,  smoldering  patch; 
and  over  on  Kingdom,  though  the  fire  was 
not  yet  out,  still  the  rangers  had  stopped 
calli^  for  more  men,  and  in  the  lodge- 
pole,  too,  the  flames  diminished. 

Yet  no  one  came  at  night  to  relieve 
Felicia.  Julia  Shirley  telephoned  that  the 
men  on  ^ngdom  who  had  fought  the  fire 
all  day  were  still  at  work,  or  sleeping 
exhaiKted  where  they  dropp^;  Julia  was 
remaining  at  the  switchb^rd  at  head¬ 
quarters.  That  morning  Felicia  had 
opected,  merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
slay  on  duty  thirty  or  forty  hours,  if 
needed;  but  she  had  not  e.xpected.  then,  to 
jee  at  night  the  far-away  glow  of  the  loung- 
mg-room  windows  in  the  camp,  and  to 
the  girls  from  the  East  were  waiting 
to  welcome  the  return  of  Tony  and 
bis  men  from  the  fire  on  Muleback. 

She  tried  not  to  look  too  many  times 
toward  those  bright  windows;  night  offered 
Ibebest  opportunities  to  those  who,  as  yet 
■wiscovered,  set  fire  to  the  forest;  every 
mmute  gained  in  sighting  the  first  flare  of 
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B*yond  tA*  fire,  etrat^t  m  the  eweefi  of  the  wind,  lay  dry  fiint,  into 
which  Tony  had  faVtn. 


a  blaze  meant  many  acres  saved,  perhaps. 
Felicia  put  on  her  jacket,  for  it  was  bitter 
on  the  summit  of  Mower,  and  paced  in  the 
starlight  over  the  cold  rocks. 

“When  the  golden  sun  sinks  in  the  hills. 
And  the  toil  of  the  long  day  is  o’er — ” 

she  sang  to  herself  while  she  peered  about 
in  the  diarkness. 

“Faraway  where  the  blue  shadows  fall,” 

she  continued  the  v-erse  of  the  last  song  he 
had  brought  West  and  simg  to  her  just 
•before  the  war.  It  recalled  memories 
almost  unbearable  with  those  lounging- 
room  windows  so  bright;  but  she  sang 
melancholily  the  verse  to  the  end. 

“There  are  hands  that  will  welcome  me 
in - ” 

Did  she  hear  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
climbing  up  from  below?  No,  of  course 
not ;  it  was  only  a  rock  slipping  as  the  ni^t 
cold  cracked  it  off;  a  mountain  is  always 
falling  to  pieces. 

“And  a  thousand  things  other  men  miss  — !” 

She  started — that  was  no  echo  of  her 
owTi  voice!  She  had  not  yet  reached  that 
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line  of  the  song;  besides,  a  man  had  sung 
it  Did  she  imagine — Tony’s  voice? 

“HeUo,  FeUcia!” 

“Tony? ' 

“\Mto’d  you  suppose?” 

“Tony!” 

“Say,  who  changed  this  path?” 

“Tony,  be  careful;  it  turns  right,  not 
left,  after  the  boulder!” 

“So  I’ve  just  found  out!” 

“Oh,  you’re  hurt!”  Her  momentary 
paralysis  of  joy  was  over,  and  she  was  rush¬ 
ing  down  to  him  in  the  dark. 

“Hurt!  Think  I’ve  forgotten  how  to 
tumble  ten  feet?” 

His  voice  was  fuller,  more  mature;  a 
man’s  voice,  yet  so  surely  Tony’s;  he  was 
bigger,  firmer  as  she  felt  him  with  her 
hands,  but  he  was  Tony;  hardly  a  stranger 
at  all!  He  bughed  in  the  same  old  way; 
his  hands  caught  hers  and  held  hard  in 
the  moment  of  meeting,  just  as  they  used 
to  do. 

“Hello,  Felix;  you’re  just  the  same 
size!” 

“Inch  and  a  quarter  taller,  Tony!” 

“.All  of  that?  Then  you’re  not  any 
heawr.” 
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“Hundred  and  seven  now.” 

“That’s  five  pounds  put  on!”  So  he 
remembered  her  old  weight  five  years  ago! 
“I  bet  it’s  becoming.  Where’s  your  light, 
Felix?  I  want  to  see  you.” 

SHE  did  not  answer  that  demand  except 
by  leading  him,  still  clasping  his  hand,  up 
toward  the  cabin.  Her  heart  was  pound¬ 
ing  shamelessly  with  pulse  so  wild  that  she 
felt  it  in  her  palm,  and  he  must  feel  it  too; 
she  could  feel  his.  But  he  had  the  excuse 
of  a  mile’s  climb. 

“Tony,  what  brought  you  up  here  to¬ 
night?” 

“Why,  Shirley  asked  for  volunteers. 
Felix,  and  we  all  drew  lots  for  it;  and  I 
got  stuck.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  it  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  when  I  heard  it  was  you  I 
had  to  relieve,”  he  taimted  her,  but  could 
not  keep  it  up  when  they  stepped  into  the 
cabin.  “Where’s  yotir  light?” 

She  unclasped  her  hand  to  strike  a 
matdi;  her  intention  when  she  scratched 
it  was  to  light  the  wick  of  the  cabin  lamp, 
but  when  the  tiny  flame  was  in  her  fingers, 
she  got  a  glimpse  of  him  and  forgot  the 
lamp  and  held  the  flare  toward  him.  So, 
for  an  instant,  she  saw  him — saw  his  eyes 
intent  upon  her:  saw  his  lips  press  tight 
before  he  smiled  and  thrust  the  light  back 
so  he  could  see  her  better.  He  struck  the 
next  match  and  lit  the  lamp. 

“Tony,  why  didn’t  you  send  me  word — 
one  word  in  five  years?”  she  cried;  and 
the  next  instant  she  could  have  bitten  out 
her  tongue  for  saying  it.  This  was  the 
one  thing  which,  during  those  five  years, 
she  had  determined  never  to  say. 

“How  many  times  did  you  write  me, 
Felix?”  he  demanded  quietly. 

“Eight  times.” 

“I  got  all  but  one,  then.” 

“You  did?” 

“.\nd  wrote  you  each  time  in  reply.” 

“I  never  got  one!” 

“You  wouldn’t.  They  never  started  to 
you;  they  weren’t  to  go  unless  I  went 
West.  If  I  had,  you’d  have  heard, 
Felix.” 

“Oh!”  she  gasped  for  breath.  “I’d  have 
heard  what,  Tony?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “What’s  the  odds 
now?  I  came  here  so  you  could  go  to 
sle^.  You’re  tired,  Felix.” 

“You  are,  too.”  She  traced  consciously 
the  lines  of  soil  and  sweat  on  the  corduroys 
he  was  wearing.  “You  must  have  worked 
awfully  hard  over  on  Muleback  to  get  that 
out.” 

“Some  one  set  that  fire,  Felix.” 

“Yes,  people  seem  to  be  setting  fires  this 
year.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  watch  for  ’em  now.  You 
go  to  sleep!”  he  commanded  peremptorily 
and  pointed  her  to  bed;  he  picked  up  her 
glass  and,  turning  his  back  he  went  out  to 
the  rocks. 

Felicia  blew  out  the  light  which,  instead 
of  disclosing  him,  now  blinded  her  against 
the  sight  of  his  figure  in  the  starlight.  She 
lay  down  upon  the  bed  and  pull^  a  blan¬ 
ket  over  her,  but  her  head  was  so  propped 
by  the  pillow  that  she  could  watch  him 
out  of  the  low  window.  She  had  no 
thought  whatever  of  sleep.  He  had  come 
to  her — her — her  this  night,  leaving  them 
all  who  were  there  beside  those  bright 
lights  down  in  the  valley! 

So  he  had  written  her — each  time  he 
received  her  letters;  but  his  were  to  be 
sent  only  if  be  died.  W’hat  did  that  mean? 


What  did  he  mean  now  by  coming  to  her 
this  night?  That  he  had  forgiven  her? 

She  saw  him  move  from  the  edge  of  the 
rocks  nearer  to  the  cabin  and  stand,  lis¬ 
tening;  then,  very  softly  he  whispered, 
“Felix?” 

“Oh,  I’m  awake;  what  is  it?” 

“I  could  have  made  the  run!” 

“You  couldn’t!” 

He  turned  away  without  further  word; 
and  she  lay  miserable,  so  wretched  that 
whereas  the  moment  before  sleep  seemed 
forever  impossible,  now  exhaustion  merci¬ 
fully  stupefied  her  and  she  slept. 

The  clear,  bright  shafts  of  the  eastern 
sun  were  above  her  when  she  awoke  with 
a  start.  A  breeze  was  blowing,  and  there 
was  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  a  familiar, 
thrilling  grasp.  Tony’s.  How  did  he  get 
there?  Oh,  yes;  he  v/as  back!  She  remem¬ 
bered. 

“Sorry,  Felix!”  he  apologized  to  her,  as 
she  sat  up.  “Shirley  wants  me  pronto. 
They’ve  just  lit  up  Piuna.  I’ve  been 
thinking,  last  night  standing  out  there, 
Felix,  how  to  get  those  birds!”  He  stared 
vengefuUy  at  the  new  fiame  leaping  up 
the  side  of  the  tinder-dry  distant  ridge. 
“.Airplane’s  the  way;  get  you  over  this 
forest  in  ten  minutes.  I’ll  wire  for  a 
‘ship’  this  morning.  Get  it  here  in  ex¬ 
press  car!  Good-by,  Felix!”  And  so,  in 
the  next  moment,  he  was  gone. 

For  five  days  thenceforward  she  never 
saw  him  close  enough  to  distinguish 
his  form  in  the  ranks  of  the  specks  which 
passed  by  Mower,  now -to  the  east,  now 
west,  now  north  or  south  as  men  shifted 
back  and  forth  from  the  fires.  .All  during 
the  week  Felicia  remained  at  the  siunmit 
of  Mower,  sharing  the  cabin  with  Julia 
Shirley,  who,  relieved  of  switchboard  duty, 
had  arrived  to  stand  alternate  watches 
day  and  night;  for  the  forest  fires  now 
were  blazing  ceaselessly,  and  every  man 
who  could  be  mustered  was  kept  at  work 
until  he  dropped. 

Dwyer  long  ago  had  gone  from  Lassiter, 
leaving  two  women  in  his  place;  girls  stood 
sentinel  upon  Mt.  Kenton  and  on  Black- 
bear  Butte,  and  a  girl’s  voice  telephoned 
in  from  Salishan  Peak  the  alarm  which 
first  warned  of  the  outbreak  of  the  blaze 
on  Kalispel.  This  was  down  the  river,  in 
thick  jungle-like  lodge-pole  pine,  dry  as 
kindling,  and  so  situated  in  the  valley  that 
the  southwest  wind  which  was  blowing 
fanned  the  flames  as  in  a  furnace,  with  the 
gap  between  Salishan  and  Kalispel  for  a 
flue. 

This  fire  was  as  near  to  the  Mower  as  to 
the  Salishan  lookout,  but  so  thick  about 
Mower  was  the  smoke  from  fires  further 
south  that  Felicia  could  not  certainly  locate 
the  position  of  the  new  blaze  even  after  it 
was  reported;  so  thick,  indeed,  was  the 
smoke,  that  when  an  airplane  passed  by 
in  distinct  hearing,  Felicia  got  not  a 
glimpse  of  it. 

“It  passed  half  a  mile  north,  I  think,” 
she  estimated  in  reporting  it.  “Went  out 
of  hearing  to  the  west.” 

“Lieutenant  Crandall  has  volunteered 
to  fly  for  us,”  forest  headquarters  in¬ 
formed  the  lookouts  then,  restoring  Tony’s 
military  rank  for  the  occasion.  “He  hopes 
to  catch  and  cut  off  any  one  setting  fires; 
he  has  wireless-telephone  equipment  by 
which  he  will  report  at  once  location  of 
any  new  blaze.  To  assist  him  and  iden¬ 
tify  your  post,  you  will  spread  strips  as 
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follows.”  And  headquarters  detailed  the 
distinguishing  marks  for  each  station. 

Felicia  and  Julia  spread  on  Mower  sum- 
mit  their  “strips,”  composed  of  blankets 
and  bedding  arranged  in  a  big  V  and 
weighted  down  with  stones. 

The  best  prismatic  binoculars  no  longer 
offered  any  useful  service.  Pungent,  yel. 
low  haze  rolled  up  over  Mower,  eddied 
and  streamed  before  the  sharp  round  disk 
of  the  rust-red  sim,  and  flowed  into  the 
valley,  dimming  and  obsciuing.  And  upon 
the  smoke  rode  silence;  ordinarily  with 
such  a  wind,  the  rustle  of  the  dry*  pine 
branches  down  on  the  flanks  of  Mower 
would  have  been  plainly  audible;  fre- 
quently,  too,  the  far-away  roar  of  the  cas¬ 
cades  of  the  run  reach^  to  the  moun¬ 
tain-top;  but  to-day  the  smoke  seemed  to 
smother  all  usual  sound — or  was  it  Feh- 
cia’s  ears  which  shut  out  all  but  t^  dis¬ 
tant  thrash  of  airscrew  and  the  drone  of 
motor  explosions? 

Tony  had  passed  in  the  direction  of 
Kalispel,  and  long  after  she  could  argue  to 
herself  that  she  yet  heard  the  sound  of  his 
engine,  Felicia  sat  gazing  to  the  northeast 
and  straining  to  hear.  He  had  passed 
over  the  fire,  she  was  sure;  now  was  he  on 
his  way  back?  Or  did  her  fancy  supply 
that  hum?  At  any  rate,  it  was  gone  again; 
he  had  returned  over  the  burning  area. 

Dangerous  duty  he  had  undertaken,  but 
invaluable,  she  knew,  if  he  did  no  more 
than  discover  and  report  the  progress  and 
limits  of  the  fires;  for  the  other  lookout 
stations  already  were,  or  soon  would  be¬ 
come,  as  useless  as  Mower;  but  Tony,  flying 
freely  everywhere,  instantly  could  call  men 
to  flames  which  could  still  be  controlled, 
and  prevent  the  dispatch  of  the  forest 
forces  to  districts  which  no  human  power 
could  save.  But  the  peril  to  him  was great. 

■VXTTIEN  Tony  was  away  at  war,  Felicia 
had  learned  enough  about  flying  to 
understand  that  such  a  pilot  as  he  had 
little  to  fear,  even  though  his  engine  failed, 
if  he  were  flying  about  aviation  fields  or 
over  groimd  where  a  man  might  make  a 
forced  landing  with  success. 

But  the  forest  and  mountains  offered  no 
one  such  landing-place  within  many,  many 
miles.  Indeed,  Felicia  tried  vainly  to 
think  of  more  than  one  suitable  place; 
besides  the  leveled  green  of  the  camp’s 
tennis-courts,  from  which  Tony  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  “hopped  off,”  she  could  think  of 
only  the  streets  of  .Acheron  and  small 
rough  patches  here  and  there  where  only 
a  desperate  pilot  would  land.  There  was 
direct  danger  to  him,  accordingly,  if  he 
were  lost  in  the  smoke  and  could  not  return 
to  the  camp.  Forest  headquarters  realized 
this  when  it  ordered  the  mountain-tops 
marked  to  guide  him. 

A  droning,  undeniable,  rose  out  of  the 
north,  and  Felicia  stood  up.  It  diminished, 
increased,  lessened  again.  Tony  was 
turning,  but  he  was  swinging  back  and 
forth,  “feeling”  his  way  through  the  smoke. 
The  droning  ran  with  staccato  interrup¬ 
tion;  a  cylinder  or  so  of  the  engine  wM 
missing,  but  he  veered  closer.  Felicia 
stifled  her  will  to  shout;  he  seemed  now  to 
make  out  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  mountain 
and  steer  directly  for  the  summit. 

She  could  see  the  doubled  line  of  wings 
appearing,  now  the  whirring  of  the  p^ 
peUer,  and  behind  it,  Tony  bent.  He 
circled  low  and  close,  not  merely  to  maw 
certain  of  the  distinguishing  nurk  of  the 
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Smohe  shut  tht  rapids  from  htr  sight;  ths  frightful  craehle  and  roar  of  ths  blazing  fins  dulled  the  tumult  of  the  waters. 


mountain.  He  could  have  seen  the  \' 
with  its  point  to  the  south,  from  much 
hi^r  iq);  he  seemed  to  wish  to  make 
certain  of  her,  at  least  he  waved  an  arm. 

Did  he  see  her  and  know  her  from 
JuHa?  She  raised  her  arm  to  him,  not 
thinking,  then  she  turned  and  pointed  to 
the  camp.  “That  way;  east;  that  way, 
Tony!”  she  cried,  and  she  shook  in  impa¬ 
tience  to  make  him  go  away,  for,  with  his 
engine  throttled  down,  the  halt  of  the 
motor  was  dismayingly  plain. 

He  waved  once  more  and  was  off,  flying 
up-wind  now  so  that  she  heard  him  long 
after  he  disappeared,  and  when  the  last 
sound  was  gone,  she  went  to  her  telephone 
and  report^:  “Mr.  Crandall  passed  here, 
and  went  on  in  the  direction  of  the  camp.” 

“Yes,”  said  headquarters.  “He  has  just 
landed  there.  Keep  your  strips  displayed; 
he  will  fly  again  ais  soon  as  he  has  got  gas.” 

UALF  an  hour  later,  motor  explosions 
drummed  down  the  wind.  “He’s  fixed 
that  miss,”  Felicia  said;  but  before  he  was 
lieyond  hearing,  “There’s  that  cylinder 
gone  out  again,  but  he’s  keeping  on.  He 
And  she  sat  on  the  rocks  again, 
Wplessly  listening.  Now  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  was  stronger;  he  remained 
far  ^wn  the  wind  and  she  could  hear 
Mhing  at  all;  she  could  see  barely  a  few 
hundred  yards,  for  the  smoke  from  the 
Sres  to  the  south  had  doubled  in  density; 
*nd  north  and  east,  by  Kalispel,  the  fire 
*fas  far  beyond  control. 

‘It’s  burning  on  a  five-mile  front  with  a 
depth  of  about  two  miles  now,  Mr.  Cran- 
^  reports.”  So  said  headquarters  when 
Wicia  took  up  her  telephone  again. 

everything’s  going — ground,  brush  and 
crown.” 

“Where’s  Mr.  Crandall?”  Felicia  de- 
inanded. 
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“Oh,  he’s  all  right;  we  talk  to  him  every 
few  minutes.” 

Felicia  hung  up.  “I’m  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  here,  jidia,”  she  announced  to  her 
companion.  “I’m  going  down  to  head¬ 
quarters.” 

Several  times  during  the  hour  it  took 
her  to  scramble  dowm  the  mountain  path 
she  wished  she  had  not  started,  for  at  the 
telephone  on  the  sununit  she  at  least  was 
in  touch  with  knowable  events,  but  during 
the  hour  nothing  happened  except  the 
spread  of  the  fire. 

At  the  supervisor’s  office  she  found  a 
ranger  who  had  been  burned  so  as  to  be 
temporarily  laid  up,  sitting  beside  a  metal 
box  with  wrires  going  to  receivers  clamped 
to  his  ears  and  to  a  transmitter  before  his 
lips;  and  she  knew  it  was  the  wireless  tele¬ 
phone,  and  that  when  he  spoke  it  was  to 
Tony,  and  when  he  listened  it  was  to 
Tony’s  voice. 

Perhaps  the  ranger  actually  was  weary, 
more  probably  he  saw  the  yearning  in 
Felicia’s  eyes.  “Want  to  take  a  trick? 
It’s  just  like  any  other  telephoning.” 

Felicia  put  on  the  harness.  “West  of 
Salishan.”  said  Tony’s  voice  presently, 
“the  wind  backs  from  the  mountain,  and  a 
few  men  might  cut  a  line  which  would  save 
the  stand  of  fir  to  the  west.  Further  north 
it’s  no  use;  it’s  jumped  both  ‘breaks,’  ”  and 
his  voice  went  on:  “Did  you  get  all  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Felicia.  “West  of  Sali¬ 
shan — ”  and  she  repeated. 

“All  right.  Hello,  Felix!”  said  Tony’s 
voice. 

“Hello,  Tony.  How’s  the  engine?” 

“.\11  right ;  why?” 

“I  heard  it  missing  when  you  passed.” 

“I’m  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Give  that 
back  to  Henderson,  Felix.  I’m  working.” 

“Tony,  take  care  of  yourself!” 

Then  she  obeyed  him;  but  all  the  same 


she  remained  very  close  to  the  metal  box. 

For  half  an  hour  more  Henderson  took 
reports  and  directions  which  Felicia  helped 
to  record.  Then  the  reports  ceased. 

“Hello!”  called  Henderson.  “Hello, 
Crandall!  HeUo!  Hello!” 

“Let  me  try!”  Felicia  begged;  and  so  she 
tried  and  tried  until  Henderson  mercifully 
stopped  her. 

“His  phone’s  out  of  order,  that’s  all, 
Felicia!  It’s  a  new-fangled  contraption.” 

FELICI-A  looked  up,  calm  but  very  pale. 
“He’s  down.”  she  said. 

“Salishan  reports,”  announced  the  girl 
at  the  forest-line  switchboard,  “that  up 
to  ten  minutes  ago  they  heard  faintly  the 
noise  of  Mr.  Crandall’s  engine,  which  was 
not  running  very  regularly.  .About  ten 
minutes  ago  it  suddenly  ceased;  they  have 
not  heard  it  since.” 

Felicia  went  back  to  the  forest  map. 
“He  made  his  last  report  from  right  off  the 
river.  He’s  down  there;  down!”  .And  she 
went  out  of  the  office  into  the  smoky  air. 
Between  her  and  Tony  lay  probably  eight 
miles  of  forest,  five  of  it  safe  and  im- 
kindled,  protected  by  fire-breaks  and  the 
wind;  then  lay  a  great  band  all  burning — 
ground,  brush  and  timber — and  beyond 
this,  straight  in  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  lay 
dry  lodge-pole  pine,  into  which  Tony  must 
have  fallen. 

Perhaps  already  he  was  dead;  but  though 
terror  of  that  flashed  over  her,  yet  her 
mind  told  her  it  was  not  mdkt  likely.  A 
pilot  such  as  he.  even  though  falling  into 
forest,  would  be  able  to  save  himself  sonw- 
what.  Possibly — ^just  within  the  range  of 
chance — he  had  saved  himself  whole  and 
free;  but  that  was  even  more  unlikely. 
What  she  knew  to  be  most  sure  was,  that 
falling  in  his  “ship,”  he  was  living  but 
injured;  how  badly  it  was  useless  to 
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wonder.  In  any  case,  he  was  before  the 
forest  fire. 

A  view  from  a  war-time  photograph 
Nnsioned  before  her:  it  showed  a  pilot  who 
had  fallen  in  a  forest,  with  liml»  broken 
and  helpless  under  the  wreck  of  his  plane. 
She  saw  Tony,  with  the  leaping,  g^e- 
blowm  blaze  of  the  timber  fire  licking 
toward  him,  helpless,  unable  to  move. 

A  man  on  horseback — ^Henderson,  now 
disregarding  his  hurts — galloped  by.  “I’ll 
tell  the  boys!”  he  shouted  to  her.  He 
meant  the  men  in  the  parties  following  the 
fire  and  trying  to  beat  it  back  upon  its 
nearer  edges — men  all  on  this  side  of  that 
tremendous  two-mile-deep  mountain  fur¬ 
nace. 

Felicia  knew  what  they  would  try  to  do — 
the  only  thing  they  could  attempt;  that 
was  to  work  around  the  fire  five  miles  out 
and  five  miles  back  up  and  down  rough 
mountain  trail  around  Salishan;  miles  that 
would  take — hours! 

She  ran  to  the  corral  and  caught  a  horse, 
galloped  to  the  bridge  over  the  Acheron, 
cross^  and  rode  through  the  camp. 
She  saw  girls  gathered  on  the  porch — girls 
in  light,  cool  Summer  things,  trying  to 
stare  through  the  smoky  sky.  Alarm  evi¬ 
dently  had  spread  to  them. 

Felicia  piUled  up  only  long  enough  to 
cry  to  a  servant  to  fetch  her  a  n  ax.  She  took 
it,  and  cried  her  horse  on  down  the  river 
road.  For  five  miles  it  was  clear — the  five 
miles  to- the  top  of  the  run;  then  the  burn¬ 
ing  band  began — blazing  ground,  blazing 
bu^  and  flaming  trees — four  miles  away 
to  the  right  and  nearly  as  far  to  the  left, 
all  consuming,  impassable  save  for  the  gorge 
of  the  river  dividing  it  and  through  which 
dashed  the  whirlii^,  leaping  cascade  of 
the  run.  Far-away  mountain  snow,  still 
melting  in  the  summer  sun,  fed  the  River 
of  Grief  even  through  drought,  and  fed  it 
deadly  full. 

FELICI.\  was  riding  now  with  the  river 
beside  her,  with  the  roar  of  the  nearing 
run  loud  in  her  cars;  but  above  the  noise 
of  the  waters  rose  the  blazing,  bellowing 
fur>’  of  the  forest  flames.  She  could  feel 
the  heat  in  the  smoke  through  which  she 
galloped;  gases,  evil  and  stifling,  eddied 
upwrind,  and  the  pall  of  smoke  tUckened 
and  blinded  her,  blinded  and  frightened 
her  horse,  so  that  he  reared  and  turned 
when  she  urged  him  on,  so  she  leaped  down, 
and  let  him  nm  away  on  the  river  road. 

Ax  in  hand  and  head  down  against  the 
heat  and  smoke,  with  her  aching  eyes 
streaming  tears,  she  reached  the  top  of 
the  ravine  where  Tony  had  built  his  boat. 
She  found  the  shed  under  the  trees  at  the 
water’s  edge,  found  the  door  still  latched 
and  padlocked,  just  as  he  had  left  it  five 
years  before;  she  raised  her  ax  and  smashed 
in  the  door. 

There  lay  his  boat;  dry  in  seams,  she 
knew,  but  air-tanks  of  tin  were  in  bow  and 
stem.  She  knew  that,  though  the  boat 
filled,  these  would  keep  it  aBoat.  From 
the  hook  in  the  roof  of  the  shed  hung  the 
block  and  tackle  by  which  she  had  stnmg 
Tony  up.  She  lowered  it  and  passed  a  line 
under  the  hull,  which  she  rais^  and  thrust 
put  over  the  water.  She  snatched  up  the 
paddle,  launched  his  boat  and  leaped  in, 
pushing  out  from  the  edge  to  the  full  catch 
of  the  swift  suck  toward  the  cascades. 

Smoke  shut  the  rapids  from  her  sight; 
the  frightful  crackle  and  roar  of  the  blazing 
pine  dulled  the  tumult  of  the  waters;  she 


drifted  and  swirled,  spinning  dizzily;  heat 
assailed  her,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other;  there  ceased  to  be  respite  from  the 
heat,  though  still  she  spun  and  turned. 
The  flames  no  longer  were  only  ahead;  they 
were  on  both  sides,  behind  her;  water  filled 
the  boat  up  to  her  waist;  but  she  thmst 
herself  further  into  it,  curling  down  in  the 
cockpit  till  the  water  covered  her  to  her 
throat.  In  this  position  she  could  not 
possibly  use  her  paddle,  yet  she  clung  to  it. 
The  boat  spun  on,  sodden,  sunken  almost 
to  the  water’s  level,  only  the  air  in  the 
metal  tanks  keeping  it  afloat. 

Flame-darting  red  fire,  not  merely  heat, 
flashed  at  Felicia;  she  saw  the  flare 
through  her  closed  eyes  and  she  shrank 
down  further,  with  her  head  imder  the 
water. 

SOME  sudden  power  tore  the  jiaddle 
from  her  hand;  some  tremendous  vio¬ 
lence  drew  her  and  the  boat  down,  drew 
her  under,  and  turned  the  boat  above  her; 
it  released  her  suddenly  for  a  catch  of  half 
a  breath;  it  gurgled  into  her  mouth  with 
the  hot  gasp  of  gaseous  air,  a  tremendous 
blow  battered  it  out  of  her  and  she  sucked 
in  against  all  her  will. 

Water  choked  her;  but  now  air — hot, 
burning  fumes,  but  air!  air!  The  water 
leaped  by  her;  its  crash  and  suck  became 
again  audible  as  something  outside  of  her¬ 
self,  like  the  bellow  of  the  forest  fire.  The 
boat  had  groxmded  upon  a  rock  on  the 
edge  of  an  eddy  of  the  run. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  instantly  shrank 
down  to  the  water;  a  rill  of  air,  bearable  to 
the  throat,  follow^  the  current;  above  it, 
were  yellow  fumes,  through  which  the 
ground  glared;  the  bush  glared  and  the 
crowns  of  the  blazing  pines  crashed  con¬ 
flagration  onward. 

She  thrust  her  hand  against  a  rock  to  push 
the  boat  again  into  the  river,  and  the  heat 
of  the  stone  seared  her  palm  and  fingers, 
but  the  water  whirled  the  boat  out  and  car¬ 
ried  her  on. 

As  she  crouched  imder,  she  began  to 
believe,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  would 
survive  the  nm.  God  was  guiding  her, 
she  thought;  God,  the  giver  of  Destiny, 
had  prepared  it  all  long  ago.  She  felt  un¬ 
derstanding,  at  last,  of  that  wild,  seem¬ 
ingly  senseless  fascination  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  nm  which  had  seized  Tony 
when  a  boy. 

God  had  foreseen  this  day,  and  so  had 
prepared  rescue  for  him.  The  idea  gave 
Her  comfort  and  confidence,  not  only  that 
she  would  get  through,  but  that  she  would 
find  Tony  alive — then  the  cascade 
drew  her  under,  overturned  her,  sucked 
down,  down;  released  and  spewed  her  up 
to  half  gasp  for  breath  and  catch  her  with 
limgs  empty  and  draw  her  down;  batter 

her^  bruise  her - something  drummed, 

drummed  in  her  head.  Not  the  forest; 
not  the  river;  her  own  pulses  were  shut¬ 
ting  them  out;  her  head  seemed  bursting. 

“He  couldn’t  have  made  it,”  the  thought 
spread  through  the  drununing.  “He’d 
have  killed  himself;  I’m  glad  I  stopped 
him - ” 

The  river  bore  her  unseeing,  unhearing, 
through  the  burning  furnace  of  the  pine 
forest;  on  past  the  ^ge  where  the  ground 
fire  at  last  ceased  and  only  the  brush  and 
the  timber  blazed;  on  past  the  edge  where 
the  brush  had  not  yet  caught  and  only  the 
pine-crowns  flamed;  on,  at  last,  pwist  the 
leaping,  roaring  line  where  the  blaze 


jumped  from  pine-crown  to  pine-crown  yet 
unconsumed  and  before  which  blew  the 
gases  and  the  smoke. 

These  in  themselves  threatened  death- 
and  Tony,  breathing  them,  well  knew  the 
danger.  The  fire  itself  was  yet  more  than 
a  mile  away,  though  its  heat  made  such 
calm  estimate  incredible. 

He  was  beside  the  river,  lying  on  the 
rocks  with  his  face  over  the  water;  his 
head  was  cut  and  still  bleeding  a  little- 
his  right  aim  was  “dud”;  but  only  a 
strain,  he  thought.  His  right  leg  plainly 
was  broken  between  the  knee  and  thigh, 
and  dragging  himself  over  the  quarter- 
mile  of  forest  from  the  point  where  he  had 
fallen,  had  not  eased  the  pain. 

He  really  had  no  idea  that  he  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  standing,  one-legged,  in  the  water 
when  the  flames  came  closer,  but  that 
offered  his  only  chance.  This  was  below 
the  run,  but  the  current  was  more  thaa 
swift  enough  to  sweep  him  down;  of  course 
he  could  try  to  swim,  one-armed  and  on^ 
legged. 

He  LXXIKED  about  in  the  small  circle 
where  the  smoke  let  him  see,  and 
hoped  for  a  log,  but  there  was  none.  He 
lowered  his  h^  to  breathe,  he  looked  iqt 
again.  Any  mirtute  the  stream  might  bring 
a  log  or  something.  But  it  didn’t.  That 
fire!  Hear  it!  Feel  it!  Hotter;  hotter! 

“Some  fire!”  Tony  said  to  himself. 
“Some  fire,  Felicia.” 

It  was  his  way,  when  talking  to  himself, 
to  put  in  her  name  like  that.  He  had 
learned  that  trick  when  away  at  war. 

Hello!  Something  was  coming  down  the 
river!  ByGod,ab^t!  His  boat,  and  some 
one  in  it!  Felix! 

“Felix!”  he  yelled.  He  tried  to  stand 
up,  forgetting  aU  about  that  “dud”  leg. 
“Felix!  Oh,  Felix!” 

Was  she  dead?  Drowned?  Oh,  Felix! 
No;  she  had  life  in  her;  but  she’d  fainted. 
His  boat  brought  her  through,  righting  in 
calm  water  as  he  had  built  it  to  do. 
“Felix;”  he  saw  her  jerk  and  strai^ten 
up;  she  saw  him;  she  called.  She  tried  to 
paddle  the  boat  with  her  hands;  the  cur¬ 
rent  swept  her  by;  but  twenty  yards 
below,  at  a  bend,  she  leaped  out  and  found 
footing  and  dragged  the  boat  aground. 

TTien  she  had  her  arms  about  him;  disr 
playing  marvelous  strength  while  she 
helped  drag  him,  but  crying  hysterically 
all  the  while  till  she  got  him  in  his  boat 
and  crowded  in  by  him,  and  they  let  the 
smooth,  swift  current  carry  them  down- 
down  to  safety. 

“Do  you  care,”  said  Tony,  when  they 
had  passed  far  enough  from  the  fumes  to 
speak,  “to  know  what  I  said  in  those  seven 
letters?  Seven  ways  of  saying  one  thi^ 
Felix.  I  loveA’ou;  I  always  loved  you!” 
“Oh,  Tony!”' 

“If  I  didn’t  come  back,  I  wanted  you  to 
know.” 

“Why  not,  Tony,  if  vou  did?” 

“If  I  did,”  said  Tony,  “I  meant  to  make 
the  run  first  and  then  ask  you  to  marry 
me.  Of  course,  now  I  don’t  care.  Yet-- 
he  looked  in  her  eyes  and  smiled  in  liis  old 
way — “Wasn’t  I  right?  You  came  down 
the  run.” 

“Yes,  you  were  right,  Tony.” 

“But  if  I’d  been  there,  I’d  never  have 
let  you.”  .  .  w 

“If  you’d  been  there,  I’d  not  have  tn^ 
“Anyway,  why  did  you  do  it? 
Felix,  my  Felix,  I  love  you!” 
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Collected  ty 


{Harrifburg,  lUinoit,  Chronicle) 

R.  OVERLY,  proprietor  of  the  Com- 

*  merdal  Hotel,  was  arrested  last  night 
on  I  charge  of  beating  his  wife. 

For  Sato— Commercial  Hotel,  doing  good 
bosbiesB.  Selling  on  accoimt  of  wife’s  bad 
health. 

A  regular  hotel  beat. 

(Birmingham  Age-Herald) 

Beautifully  educated  (her  linguistic  ac- 
comidistunents  being  wonderful)  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  graciousness  of  the 
Southern  womem,  and  the  exotic  charm  of 
the  foreigner.  Mrs.  Davis  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  beauty  and  culture  and  her 
Tivid,  enthusiastic  manner  and  her  keen 
sense  of  humor  dominant  at  every  tiun. 
surprises  her  auditor  and  reveals  her  as  a 
dettdous  bit  of  feminine  originality  and  ex¬ 
quisite  charm,  of  both  mental  and  physical 
pulchritude. 

Among  other  things - 

(Quincy  Whig) 

Notice — I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  my  wife  (Mrs.  Nellie 
Hedges)  on  or  after  this  date. 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Redoes. 

Notice — Mrs.  Nellie  Hedges  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  Whiff — Mr.  Hedges  does  not  now  and 
nem  has  paid  any  of  Mrs.  Hedges’  bills. 

Somebody  will  have  to  hedge,  all  right, 
iQ  right 

(Maumee,  Ohio,  Advance- Era) 

From  the  time  that  the  great  satin  fin¬ 
ished  copper  sun  sheds  its  dawning  mellow 
effulgence  over  slumbering  Peirj'sburg. 
Uterfog  its  golden  rays  through  a  dreamy 
uure  haze,  imtil  it  sinks  into  chromatic 
glory  behind  battle  scarred  Presque  Isle 
Hill,  leaving  its  iridescent  trail  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  aluminum  plated  queen  of 
night,  it  is  one  prolonged  inhalation  of 
tnezpressible  ecstasy.  And  nowhere  else 
but  on  the  classic  and  historic  garden 
•potted,  and  kine  trampled  banklets  of  the 
gentle  and  seductive  Maumee  is  life  so  full 
of  ripe  contentment  and  soul  soothing  glory. 

(HddapI 

(Chicago  Tribune) 

Two  boatloads  will  arrive  by  water.  ‘ 

Simply  wonderful  what  has  come  out  of 
flte  war. 

(Received  by  a  Chicago  painter) 

Dew  Sir:  I  am  a  young  man  and  am  anxious 
•o  be  an  artist  and  paint  a  picture.  I  have 
I*®oured  the  brush  and  the  paints.  Please 
*dl  me,  should  I  name  it  first  and  then  paint  it, 
or  should  I  paint  it,  and  name  it  later? 

Oh,  go  ahead  and  paint  it,  some  one  will 
it  all  right 

(MHuauket  Sentinel) 

Eau  Claire-;-Jame8  ^wden,  60  years 
^  old  pioneer  resident  of  this  city, 
Tapped  dead  in  a  saloon  here.  He  diM 
•wUy  after. 

He  probably  never  will  get  entirely  over 
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(Placard  in  Vinton,  Iou>a) 

$100  reward — To  any  person  who  can 
prove  that  I  called  Dr.  P.  Marion  Simms, 
present  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Vinton,  Iowa,  a  liar  in  the  session  room, 
after  the  Sunday  services,  when  he  -tried  to 
kill  me  with  a  chair — A.  E.  St.  Claib. 

Alas  for  the  rairity  of  Christian  chairity. 

(Waueau,  Wieconein,  Record- H erald) 
Wanted  to  buy,  Perfection  oil  heater, 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Write  B.V’.D. 
Record-Herald. 

Why  doesn’t  he  change  to  o.  f.  red  flannel 
kind,  and  save  his  money? 


DO  YOU  BEUEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  the  Schlitz  Hotel,  Milwaukee: 
“/n  case  of  fire  this  bell  will  ring  re¬ 
peatedly  qf  intervals.” 

In  Griimell,  Iowa:  “We  ivill  fit  your 
head  or  bust.” 

In  Columbus,  Ohio:  “Bill  of  Fear: 
Hungarian  Goolash.” 

In  Dayton,  Iowa:  “Dull  ladies’ 
shoes.” 

In  Escanaba,  Michigan:  “This  hotel 
is  absolutely  fire-proof.  Fire  escapes 
will  be  found  at  each  end  of  the  haU.” 

In  Chicago:  “Quick  acting  vices.” 
Butcher  ad:  “Prim  legs  of  lamb.” 
(Must  refer  to  the  paper  cuffs  they  wear 
to  the  table.) 

In  St.  Louis:  “Chairs  caned  at  the 
rear.” 

In  store  in  Michiran:  “Duchess 
Trousers.”  (The  lace  alone  is  worth 
the  price.) 


(Siltt  Star) 

Wanted — Any  part  of  fifty  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  not  over  one  year  old.  Inquire 
at  this  office  or  phone  98. 

Send  him  the  necks. 

(Buck  Crick,  Indiana,  Netoc) 

The  Buck  Oeek  K.  of  P.  lodge  will  give  an 
oyster  and  ice-cream  supper  Saturday  evening 
at  their  hall.  Also  a  free  lecture  on  “Disease 
of  Swine”  by  F.  V.  Hawkins  of  Indianapolis. 

A  swill  time  is  promised  for  alL 

(Pcntwater,  Michigan,  If  owe) 

Miss  Goldie  Hartman  of  Pentwater  visited 
her  friend,  Mias  Blondine  Hanson,  Saturday. 

Gold-tressed  twins. 

(Gredey,  Colorado,  Tribune- Republican) 

Married  man,  thirty-three  years  old. 
desires  change. 

The  first  thirty  years  are  the  hardest 
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(Ochiltree,  Texas,  tfeve) 

M.  M.  Emmett  bad  a  very  cool  bath  yester¬ 
day,  while  working  on  his  water-tank  his  holts 
slipped  and  he  went  m.  No  one  could  get  to 
him  to  help  him,  and  all  be  had  to  get  out  by  was  a 
rope  and  liitb  over  shoes  and  over  coat  it  was  hard 
clunbiiw.  He  worked  'til  he  was  almost  give 
out  ana  in  desperation  stopped  but  failed  to  let 
loose  the  rope,  in  a  very  short  time  his  hands 
froze  to  the  rope  which  gave  him  a  corking 
idea  he  would  reach  as  high  on  the  rope  as  he 
could,  hold  a  time  'til  hand  would  freeze  to  the 
rope,  then  blow  his  breath  on  the  lower  'til  it 
turned  loose  then  reach  again,  so  finally  reariied 
the  top.  His  feet  are  frozen  but  be  is  able  to  be 
at  his  DusinesB. 

’Er,  please  take  this  letter  to  King  Bruce 
of  Scotland. 


(Springfield  Record) 

FOR  SALE] — Fine  combination  horse. 
When  not  employed  as  a  horse  he  may  be 
folded  up  and  used  as  a  writing-desk. 


(Sandivich,  Illinois,  Free  Frees) 

If  the  young  people  who  one  night 
recently  drove  their  horse  and  buggy  up 
over  the  curUng  of  the  cemetery  and  stayed 
long  enough  to  tramp  holes  in  the  sod  and 
then  drove  the  length  of  the  parking,  putting 
a  lot  of  boles  in  the  new  seeding,  will  come 
and  ask  for  it,  we  will  give  them  what  we 
found  where  their  buggy  stood,  otherwise  we 
will  not. 

Seed  time  and  harvest. 


(Reunion  Announcement  of  the  Claes  of  1913, 
V.  of  C.) 

If  you  are  prevented  from  attending,  you 
may  not  know  what  you  have  missed,  but, 
nev3rthele6s,  you  will  miss  that  which 
those  who  are  more  fortunate  would  prevent 
nothing  within  their  power  to  deny  them. 

Such  a  headache! 

(Roodhouae,  lllinoxe.  Record) 

In  a' mention  of  the  “Bungalow  Dance” 
to  be  given  to-night  in  K.  of  P.  Hall, 
yesterday's  Record  stated  that  the  costume 
requirements  would  be  bungalow  aprons  for 
the  ladies,  which  is  correct,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  should  appear  in  overalls,  which  was  an 
error.  Gentlanen  will  wear  blue  shirts,  and 
leave  the  overalls  at  home. 

Aren't  we  having  beautiful  sunsets, 
latdy? 

Man  in  Taxicab  Commits  Suicide. 

The  meter  should  never  face  the  pas¬ 
senger. 


(Chicago  Daily  Neve) 

HE  was  originally  bom  in  Chicago. 

The  first  time  you  haven’t  much  choice  in 
the  matter. 


(Hopkinton,  lova.  Leader) 

To  whom  it  may  concmi:  The  stories  that 
John  Hartness  is  telling  around  are  false — that 
George  Hartness  is  beating  him  is  not  so.  The 
trouble  was  John  Hartness  put  a  bucket  on  my 
stove.  It  had  Ice  and  snow  on  it.  and  a  hole  in 
it.  '  I  tcM  him  to  take  it  off.  it  would  break  the 
stove  covers.  He  would  not.  and  Georw 
Hartness  came  from  the  other  room  and  told 
him  to  take  it  off.  that  It  was  leaking,  but  he 
wouldn't.  So  George  went  to  take  It  off  and 
John  Hartnees  stnidt  him  with  the  bucket  and 
then  came  for  him.  George  Hartness  took  him 
down  and  held  hint  down  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  behave  himself.  „ 

Mas.  L.  M.  J.  Habtnbss. 

Then  they  both  got  mad  and  commenced 
to  fight. 

Copyright.  1920.  hy  Gridley  Adams 


PROSE  OR  WORSE 


{Kearney,  Nebraska,  Hub) 

The  scene  and  the  occasion  were  both  beauti* 
ful  and  inspiring.  The  mrisic  was  furnished 
by  the  birds,  which  were  at  their  best  on  this 
bridal  day.  A  meadow  lark  called  to  his  mate 
across  the  lake,  asking  if  he  might  come  and 
Join  her.  .\  brown  thrush  in  a  tree  on  the  hill 
near  by  sent  forth  across  the  water  a  carol  full 
of  love  and  melody  such  as  a  Beethoven  or  a 
Chopin  wouid  strive  in  vain  to  imitate.  The 
hiils  were  dressed  in  their  prettiest  robes  of 
green.  The  water  was  quiet.  Nature  was  at 
her  best.  And  the  bride  and  groom,  both,  in 
tastiness  of  dress  and  in  spirits,  were  in  harmony 
with  nature. 

Tweet,  tweet! 

(Hokah,  Minnesota,  Chief) 

The  bride  was  attired  in  brown  silk 
trimmed  with  ribbons  and  the  groom  in 
brown  serge.  The  bridesmaid.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hamieson,  wore  checkered  silk 
trimmed  in  green,  and  the  best  man,  Mr. 
P.  R.  Reilly,  wore  a  blue  velvet  trimmed 
with  soie  de  cygne. 

A  cygne  that  the  groom  will  get  his  trim¬ 
ming  later. 

{Cedar  Falls  Record) 

As  Mary  Ann  Kaufman  stood  looking  out  up¬ 
on  hcs*  audience,  acquainting  herself  with  ft. 
we  realized  something  beyond  her  splendid 
physique,  her  perfect  outer  iwise.  It  was  the 
OversotU,  that  power  by  which  the  true  artist 
gains  ascendency  to  the  Inner  Realm  and 
“finds  himself  related  to  all  his  works,”  and  by 
which  “he  travels  a  royal  road  to  particular 
knowledge  and  power.”  Not  all  at  once  did  the 
singer  enter  her  audience  with  her  uron  the 
“royal  road”  of  her  particular  knowledge  and 
power.”  Seconded  by  her  masterly  accom¬ 
panist,  she  played  at  first  with  our  hmcies,  she 
brood^,  as  it  was,  over  our  expectancies,  urging 
them  to  tipwara  trend.  She  lured  us  into  fewing 
our  own  worth  as  interpreters  of  that  which  she 
wished  to  give.  And  with  the  advance  of  her 
unique  selection  the  audience  became  hers, 
ready  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  each  separate 
theme.  There  was  the  theme  which  seemed  as 
a  veritable  sprite  of  song,  with  varied  mood, 
now  delighting  itself  in  delicate,  swaying  mo¬ 
tion,  now  reveling  in  riot  of  merriment,  arain 
stilled  to  one  thin,  sweet  note  as  of  a  call  of 
solitary  cloisters  of  dreams,  of  mysteries  unex¬ 
plained — 

Yes,  yes,  go  on!  go  on! 

{London  Times) 

Young  author,  unable  to  catch  the  public 
eye,  despite  piossession  of  exceptional  gifts, 
which  include  the  wit  of  a  Mark  Twain,  the 
philosophy  of  a  Carlyle,  the  intricacy  of  plot 
of  a  Conan  Doyle,  the  descriptive  power  of  a 
Dickens,  and  the  brilliance  of  dialogue  of  a 
Dumas  APPEALS  to  some  one  having  in¬ 
fluence  with  publishers,  to  get  one  of  his 
COMPOSITIONS  READ  by  a  discerning  and 
competent  critic.  Box  B,  568,  The  Times. 

How  he’s  after  the  ear. 

{Atlantic  City  Press) 

Minutes  and  minutes  before  the  time  set 
for  the  curtain  rise  the  stream  of  expectant 
humanity  gushed  through  all  the  wide  en¬ 
trance  doors  of  the  auditorium,  broke  and  rolled 
forward,  stopping  only  at  the  orchestra  pit, 
piling  on  itself  until  the  big  theatre  was  packed. 
White  bosoms  gleamed  like  a  myriad  of  mystic 
moonstones  in  the  reflected  light;  flannel.s 
shimmered,  diamonds  flashed  from  their 
ivory  resting-places,  while  fair  eyes  vied  with 
them  for  brilliance.  The  babel  of  voices  was 
like  some  great  rhapsody — the  stirring  pulse 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  friendly  inquisitive 
human  beings  home  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  fantasy.  Of  a  sudden  a  hush  almost 
solemn  fell  upon  the  house.  The  curtain  was 
rising  with  a  tantalizing  slowness,  to  the  dying 

strains  of  the  short  overture - 

And  the  “Passing  Show’’  was  on. 

{Muskegon  Times) 

The  chandeliers  which  hang  from  the  ceiling 
are  of  beautiful  design. 

Such  a  happy  thought  it  was  to  hang 
them  there! 

{Manistee,  Michigan,  News- Advocate) 

Wanted — A  young  dog,  one  that  will  stay 
small.  389  First  Street. 

Of  ^e  ingrowing  variety  preferred. 


{From  a  photographer’s  letter) 

We  employ  some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls 
in  Chicago  as  models,  giris  with  magnetic 
smiles  and  striking  appearance.  May  I  call 
with  samples? 

You’re  next ! 

{Phoenix  Republican) 

Will  J.  Bacon  and  Leona  Pearl  Crisp  were 
united  in  marriage,  yesterday.  Judge  Park 
officiating. 

We’ll  meet  you  in  the  grill  room. 

{Fithian,  Illinois,  Herald) 

Miss  Mary  DeLong,  sister  of  the  groom, 
played  the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March.  The 
groom  was  decorated  with  arborviUe  and  golden 
rod. 

Members  of  his  family,  at  least,  remained 
through  the  ceremony. 

{Herrin,  Illinois,  Journal) 

Turkish  baths  are  now  opened  under  the 
City  National  Bank.  Visit  this  health 
lavatorium  and  you  will  see  it  grow  under 
the  maneigement  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Destro. 

Dead  animals  hauled  away  free.  Call 
173. 

All  the  conveniences  of  home. 

{Classified  Ad) 

LARGE  front  bay-w'indow  room;  adj. 
almost  private  bath.' 

I  should  speak  for  the  faucet  end  of  the 
tub. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

-Ad  in  Vogue:  “Sara  Baxter — Pur¬ 
chases  Used  Womeri’s  Apparel." 

In  Evanston,  Illinois:  “Vanishing 
Cream — Not  returnable.” 

In  a  Minneapolis  theatre:  “Will  the 
party  who  took  the  wrong  auto  robe  please 
return  it  to  the  box  office  and  get  theirs?" 
(Probably  safer  to  stay  away.) 

In  Chicago:  “Tailor,  Ladies  and 
gents  remodeled  and  refinm." 

In  Davenport:  “We’re  giring  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  patrons  that  compels  them  to 
think  of  Crooks  when  there’s  any  laundry 
work  to  be  done.” 

On  a  tombstone  in  Batavia:  “If 
we  must  part  let  us  go  together." 

In  CWcago:  “Reign  UmbreUa  Co." 

In  the  Spencer  Hotel,  Marion,  Indi¬ 
ana:  “Discourteous  treatment,  by  the 
waiters,  if  reported  to  the  proprietor,  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.” 


{Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader) 

Irresistible  neglig^  for  gifts.  So  delicately 
lovely  are  these  charming  neglig^  that  one 
almost  hesitates  to  touch  them  lest  they  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  mist. 

Weather  note:  Foggy  weather  expected.  . 

{Neu>  York  Herald) 

Winsted,  Conn. — The  autumn  dance  of  the 
Free-From-Kare  Klub.  which  was  held  la.st 
night  at  the  Winsted  Auditorium,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  social  successes  of  the 
season  here  if  some  one  had  not  placed  a 
sktmk  in  the  grand  piano,  around  which  the 
Winsted  National  Orchestra  was  draped. 

Wouldn’t  that  take  the  starch  out  of 
’most  any  one? 

{Monmouth  Revievo) 

For  sale — A  Guernsey  cow;  gives  a  good 
quality  of  milk,  also  hay-fork  rope  and 
pulleys  and  small  refrigerator. 

Guernseys  always  were  a  good  strain. 

Other  collections  of  “Prose  or  Worse"  will 
appear  in  later  numbers  off  EVERYBODY’S. 
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{Hannibal,  Missouri,  Courier- Post) 
Wanted — To  use  horse  for  feed  thk 
winter.  Address  H.  B.  1105  E.  Goidon 
Street. 

Garcon,  some  hors  d’hoovers,  please. 

{PorUiac  Leader) 

Editor  Pontiac  Leader:  I  notice  in  th# 
Leader  of  March  14,  a  statement  of  the  shoot 
ing  at  Hacker’s  in  Forrest  resulting  from  » 
family  quarrel.  That  is  a  mistake.  Then 
was  no  quarrel  whatever.  M.  A.  Hacker 
came  home  intoxicated  and  swore  he  would 
kill  the  whole  family  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
boy.  The  boy  ran  out  of  the  house  and  then 
Hacker  came  back  after  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  boy  got  the  gun  to  defend  himself  and 
the  family.  Mr.  Hacker  had  a  chair  or  some, 
thing  in  his  hands  all  the  time.  Please  correct 
statement  in  to-day’s  paper. — Mrs.  M.  A. 
Hacker. 

You  see  it  was  this  way. 

{Goshen,  Indiana,  News- Tribune) 

Ray  Messick  has  sold  the  pacing  mare  to 
Walter  Hertle,  who  contemplates  starting 
a  meat  route  in  Goshen. 

Will  it  be  filly  de  mignon  for  yours? 

{Keyser,  Weet  Virginia,  Mountain  Echo) 

The  numbers  were  interspersed  with  a- 
cellent  chord  music,  provided  by  John  Martin'i 
orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  Harvey 
Patten,  thus  applying  melody  and  symphony 
of  song  to  the  work,  splendidly  harmoniiini 
with  the  surroundings,  and  lilending,  as  it 
were,  with  the  colors  among  the  decorations 
and  adding  a  tinge  of  elegance  to  the  atmos. 
phere  already  perfumed  with  flowers. 

And  chord  music  arose  with  its  voluptu¬ 
ous  smell. 

{.\d  in  Keokuk  Gate  City) 

LOST — Bird-dog,  sixteen  hands  high. 
Answers  to  name  Joe. 

The  same  kind  of  a  purp  that  chased 
Gulliver. 

{Grinnell,  Iowa,  Herald) 

Mrs.  Umbenhauer  presided  at  the  altar.  To 
the  soft  strains  of  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding 
March  came  the  bride  upon  the  arm  of  hw 
brother  Donald.  They  were  mot  at  the  altir 
by  the  groom  and  the  father  of  the  bride,  who 
was  carried  out  in  the  decoration.^. 

She  always  was  the  flower  of  the  family. 

{Paris,  Illinois,  News) 

The  intcrurban  car  due  here  at  10  o’clock 
Tuesday  night  struck  a  cow  between  stops  5 
and  6. 

Our  old-fashioned  cow  had  only  four. 

{Fort  Worth  Record) 

The  victim  of  the  shooting  admits  that  ho 
did  not  know  he  was  being  shot  at  until  the 
bullet  struck  him. 

Some  folks  never  do  wake  up. 

{Goehen,  Indiana,  News-Times) 

Members  of  the  South  Bend  Police  De¬ 
partment  spent  a  fruitless  two  hours  Mot 
day  morning  in  quizzing  John  Harvath^ 
Kentucky  Street,  who  was  shot  and  killed 
at  Winklers  Crossing. 

He  positively  refused  to  be  interviewed. 

{Gonzales,  Texas,  Herald) 

Last  Sunday  evening  as  darkness  was  sPJ*?! 
ing  ite  clo^  over  the  peaceful  little  cove 
San  Marcos  River,  whose  limping  water  gM* 
listleesly  over  rocks  and  rills  with  just  muiOT 
enough  to  lull  one  to  repose,  and  break  in  up" 
the  serene  tranquility  that  usually  prevalk  o™ 


daiighter,  Mias  .Antoinette,  stood  at  the  liyjnjj' 
eal  altar  and  pledged  her  life  and  pUghtm  m 
love  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 


XUH 


XUM 


Gum-chewmg  is  a  fJeasurt  when  pursued  of  one's  own  free  will;  hut  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  who  conceived  the  idea  of  malting 

gum-chewing  a  punishment  for  gum-chewing! 


that  not  one  of  ’em  got  a  chance  to  run 
half  a  block.  That’s  some  truant  officer!” 

“Rats!”  sneered  Johimie  deprecatingly, 
“if  we  can’t  keep  out  of  Toe’s  way,  we 
deser\'e  to  be  yanked  up  to  Mr.  Hartley 
like  a  couple  o’  rabbits.” 

The  mention  of  the  school  principal’s 
name  acted  as  a  damper  upon  Jack;  but  at 
length  Johnnie  cajoled  his  weak-kneed 
con^nion  into  acquiescence  with  the 
plan  of  vengeance  on  Miss  Primton. 

The  next  day  Johnnie  left  the  house 
early  and  met  Jack.  Books  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  care  of  the  keeper  of  the 
candy-store  across  the  street  from  the 
school.  There  Johnnie  also  stowed  his 
lunch — three  comed-beef  sandwiches,  the 
demand  for  which  had  been  explained  by 
the  presence  in  the  sky  of  a  cloud  as  big 
as  one’s  hand;  and  as  it  was  ironing-day, 
Mrs.  Kelly  had  accepted  his  suggestion 
with  relief. 

J.\CK  had  a  quarter  to  purchase  his 
noonday  meal — he  never  went  home  to 
lunch.  This  combined  with  fifteen  cents 
which  Johnnie  had  scraped  together  was 
to  be  blowTi  in  after  the  parade. 

Straight  for  the  line  of  march  scurried 
the  pair.  They  wriggled  through  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  early,  and  found 
places  near  the  curb.  Johnnie  must  have 
pushed  ovetzealously,  for  some  one  beside 
him  spoke  irritably. 

“Hello,  so  there’s  no  school  to-day?” 
One  look  up  into  the  speaker’s  face  and 
the  bo)'s  slunk  away;  and  the  next  minute 
they  w'ere  making  excellent  time  up  a  side 
street.  The  man  was  a  tall,  strapping 
fellow  with  a  small,  black  mustache. 

Between  Broadway  and  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue  near  the  upper  end  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  is  a  stretch  of  grass  and  rocks 
and  trees  as  wild  and  trackless  as  the 
.\dirondacks — so  every  small  boy  in  the 
neighborhood  loves  to  believe.  There  are 
secluded  nooks  out  of  sight  of  human  beings 
on  paved  streets,  and  imagination  supplies 
all  details  to  coiiq>lete  the  forest  primeval. 
It  is  the  enchanted  world  of  the  small  fry 
of  the  Heights.  To  this  haven  the  boys  fled. 
A  short  way  in,  they  commenced  a 


series  of  maneuvers  that  would  have 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  an  adult  too 
serious-minded  to  remember  his  own  boy¬ 
hood.  They  stopped  short  in  their  traclu, 
walked  backward  counting  one  hundred 
steps,  then  hopped  out  of  the  path  so  as 
to  leave  no  telltale  footprint  and  tacked  to 
the  top  of  a  knoll. 

Here  they  scrutinized  the  landscape 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  All  appeared 
satisfactory.  Down  they  came  and  gravely 
walked  in  spirals  and  zigzags  imtil  they 
struck  a  ditch  to  the  north.  Up  the  bed 
of  this  they  traveled  and  left  it  by  catching 
the  overhanging  limb  of  a  tree,  climbing 
up  it  to  the  trunk,  and  down  to  the  groimd-. 

.\t  length  after  other  similar  antics,  both 
sprawled  flat  and  wriggled  in  among  the 
rocks  and  trees  and  bushes  over  a  blind 
trail  to  a  sheet  of  tin. 

.\ssured  by  elaborate  observations  that 
no  one  was  watching,  they  slid  aside  the 
tin,  disclosing  a  hole  in  the  ground  two  feet 
across.  Into  this  the  pair  dropped,  the 
second  one  in  pulling  the  tin  back  into 
place  over  his  head. 

Jack  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  candle 
in  the  lantern — the  cover  of  a  baking- 
powder  can  hung  by  wires  from  above — 
revealing  their  own  private  den,  the  niftiest 
settlers’  retreat,  the  loneliest  desert  island 
cave  in  the  ken  of  boyhood. 

TT  WAS  some  ten  feet  square  and  five  feet 
high,  the  earth  of  the  ceiling  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  boards  whose  ends  were  set  in 
the  side  walls;  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  comic  supplements  and  pictures  of 
celebrities — Pershing,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Ad¬ 
miral  Sims,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Jack 
Dempsey — the  softer  sex  having  no  place 
in  this  masculine  retreat. 

The  very  air  of  the  den  smelt  of  ad¬ 
venture.  In  and  about  had  been  enacted 
many  exciting  episodes  in  which  the  boys 
were  ever  the  detectives,  not  the  robbers; 
revenue  officers,  not  smugglers  or  moon¬ 
shiners;  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam,  never 
Indians  or  outlaws;  always  the  heroes  who 
matched  wits  with  villains. 

Usually  adversaries  were  imaginary,  or 
passing  pedestrians  played  the  parts  uncon¬ 
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sciously,  yet,  the  exigencies  of  the  play  de¬ 
manding,  one  might  assume  temporarily  the 
despised  r61e,  always,  however,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  was  only  make-believe  and  next 
time  he  should  be  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  always  with  the  understanding 
that  in  the  end  the  villian  should  be  foiled, 
the  pirate  hanged,  the  outlaw  jailed,  and 
the  Indian  should  bite  the  dust.  Not  that 
there  were  any  moral  scruples;  but  what 
a  thrill  there  Is  in  the  plaudits  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  though  they  be  but  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  hero! 

Even  in  the  present  situation  they  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  on  the  side  of  right. 
For  Sally  was  the  tyrant;  Toe,  her  hated 
lieutenant;  any  bluecoats  he  might  lead 
against  them,  her  hired  Hessians;  and  they, 
her  persecuted  subjects  dodging  the  minions 
of  the  oppressor.  The  story  must  end  with 
her  circumvented,  disappointed,  and  cha¬ 
grined. 

“■^TOBODY  couldn’t  ’a’  lost  a  trail  any 
slicker  than  we  done  jest  now,” 
boasted  Johnnie,  as  the  pair  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  burlap  couches  in  two  niches 
in  the  side  wall. 

“You  said  it,”  assented  Jack  proudly. 

“Mebbe  it  wasn’t  old  Toe,”  suggested 
Johnnie. 

“He  was  tall  and  husky  enough,  though, 
for  Toe,”  said  Jack.  “There  isn’t  any  use 
taking  chances.  Let’s  lazy  around  in  here 
and  have  a  good  time  while  the  other 
fellows  stew  in  school.” 

“We’ll  play  safe,”  agreed  the  lanky 
Johnnie.  “If  we  stayed  to  the  parade, 
somebody  w’ould  be  sure  to  pick  us  up  and 
first  thing  you  know  we’d  be  hauled  up  to 
Mr.  Hartley.  I  don’t  want  to  see  the  old 
parade,  anyhow.  .■Ml  I  want  is  to  bust 
Sally’s  record  and  make  her  believe  we 
seen  the  soldiers  while  she  didn’t.  That  11 
be  jest  as  much  fun  as  really  seein’  the 
old  parade.”  „ 

“Right-0!  .\11  parades  are  alike,  anyway. 

Conversation,  at  first  delectable,  later 
began  to  lose  flavor.  .\nd  each  became 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

“I’m  goin’  to  take  a  look  around,  pt®* 
claimed  Johnnie. 


In  a  tiny  L  of  the  cave  were  the  ashes 
of  a  fire;  above,  a  hole  in  the  roof.  By 
of  steps  cut  in  the  sides  of  this 
jrimney,  Johnnie  climbed  until  his  head 
pn)trudcd  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  , 
in  the  center  of  a  small  clump  of  bushes. 

Fnnn  this  observatory  he  could  see  with¬ 
out  being  seen,  so  well  was  it  screened. 
This  •feature  of  the  retreat  was  their 
special  pride.  The  opening  was  never  used 
B  an  exit  because  that  would  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  soil  and  bushes,  making  the 
dBCOVcry  of  the  hole  likely. 

Jack  squeezed  up  beside  his  mate.  A 
pH  came  trundling  a  baby-carriage  along 
a  path  a  few  rods  away.  She  stopped 
and  looked  about,  and  the  watchers 
(iropped  back  into  their  burrow  like  a 
coujde  of  scared  woodchucks. 

“Think  she  seen  us?”  asked  Johnnie. 

“Of  course  not!”  sneered  Jack,  failing 
to  explain,  then,  the  why  of  his  retreat. 

Back  into  their  bunks  they  crawled, 
and  another  period  of  thin  convers¬ 
ation  ensued. 

At  length  the  pauses  became  more  and 
more  0K>ressive. 

“Must  be  most  noon.  I’m  getting  hun¬ 
gry,”  ventured  Jack  after  a  weighty  silence. 

“Wish  I’d  brought  my  sandwiches 
along.”  added  Johnnie. 

“Let’s  toss  up  and  see  who’ll  sneak  out 
to  a  baker’s  to  get  some  buns.” 

“Not  on  your  life!” 

More  silence,  made  palpable  by  the 
hint  candle  flame,  which  burned  straight 
up  without  a  flicker.  It  annoyed  Johnnie, 
did  that  flame.  He  commenced  to  whistle 
with  vigor  straight  at  it  in  the  hop>e  of 
giving  it  signs  of  life. 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  growled  Jack.  “Want 
to  give  us  away?” 

The  tune  ceased.  Johnnie  took  up  his 
belt  two  holes.  “Let’s  tell  stories,”  he 
suggested. 

Bravely  enough  the  tales  began,  but 
they  lan^ished. 

“I’d  give  anything  for  a  hunk  o’  cheese 
arid  a  box  o’  crackers,”  said  Johrmie. 

Once  more  glum  silence. 

“It’s  like  starvin’  in  the  desert,”  ob¬ 
served  Johnnie. 

“(Ml,  it  ain’t  really  as  bad  as  that,” 
pooh-pewhed  Jack.  “But  come  on.  Don’t 
you  think  we  can  crawl  out  and  have 
some  fun  in  the  woods?” 

“We’re  safe  in  here.  Let’s  hang  on  a 
Httle  longer  until  it’s  sure  after  three.” 

Stillness  profound.  The  candle  flame 
bad  steadied  once  more  and  to  Johnnie 
took  on  the  aspect  of  an  accusing  eye 
boring  ^  through  and  through  and  read¬ 
ing  his  imost  secret  thoughts. 

This  toe  fifteen  minutes  passed  away — 
fflto  toes  sixty  seconds  that  made  their 
•right  seem  fifteen  hours. 

The  red-headed  boy  drew  from  his 
^et  the  five  cents’  worth  of  gum  for 
•to  Sally  Primton  had  paid  so  dearly, , 
*nd  (xatemplated  it  without  enthusiasm. 

T  wppose  I’ll  like  gum  again  after  a 
observed  Jack,  eyeing  the  gum 
“•approvingly,  “but  I’ve  sure  got  no 
•toinach  lor  it  now.” 

I  wnirse  we  ain’t  starvon’,”  said 
this’ll  keep  us  from  thinkin’ 
“Wt  how  it  feels  to  be  really  starvin’.” 
Tto  accepted  his  share.  They  chewed 
the  pangs  of  hunger  were  indeed 
stillness  was  broken 
*■**  by  the  music  of  their  jaws. 
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A  shadow  fef! (Kross  tht  opening;  "Hold  on  tight.  I'm  cornin’,"  roared  a  bassvoic*. 


There  was  no  pleasure  in  this.  Yester¬ 
day’s  experience  had  robbed  all  gum  of 
flavor.  The  working  jaws  slowed  like 
run-dowTi  clocks.  They  tried  mumble-the- 
peg.  It  was  no  fun. 

“Here  goes,”  said  Johnnie  with  resolu¬ 
tion.  “I’m  goin’  out,  and  dam  tmant 
officers  and — and  everythin’!” 

OUT  they  crawled,  replaced  the  tin, 
wriggled  off  a  few  yards,  then  arose 
and  walked  straight  toward  civilization. 
For  some  reason  it  was  not  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  the  precautions  in  leaving 
the  secret  rendezvous  that  one  always 
did  in  approaching. 

They  climbed  the  knoll  from  which 
earlier  in  the  day  they  had  taken  observa¬ 
tions,  and  once  more  looked  about.  Fort 
Washington  Avenue  lay  within  their 
vision  a  hundred  yards  away. 

“Hey!”  shouted  Johnnie,  “here  comes 
some  fun!” 

Racing  up  the  street  was  a  man  in  a 
gray  suit.  A  block  behind  was  a  policeman 
sprinting  along  at  a  lively  clip.  No  boy 
ever  passes  up  a  chance  to  guy  a  police¬ 


man,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  safety 
to  the  boy.  And  after  their  gloomy  hours 
under  ground,  here  appeared  a  welcome  re¬ 
lief. 

“Hurray!  Two  to  one  on  the  cop!” 
yelled  Jack  swinging  his  cap  gaily. 

“Say,  your  second  cylinder’s  skippin’l 
Change  der  spark-plug!”  bawled  Johnnie, 
making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  to  assure 
the  discomfiture  of  the  officer. 

But  Gray-suit,  instead  of  continuing  his 
course  up  the  block,  turned  off  sharply 
into  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
hilarious  pair.  .And  as  he  did  so,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  color  and  size  of  the 
hirsute  adornment  on  his  upper  lip. 

“Cheese  it!  TOE!"  gasped  Johnnie, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  tme  ground-hogs 
the  truants  scampered  for  their  burrow. 

There  was  no  trail-hiding  this  time. 
They  made  a  bee-line  for  the  cave  and 
scrambled  in.  Any  hopes  they  entertained 
of  eluding  the  man  with  the  black  mustache 
were  immediately  dashed  aside.  Before 
they  could  replace  the  tin.  a  pair  of  gray 
legs  straddled  Johnnie’s  shoulders  and 
crushed  him  to  the  floor  of  the  cave.  The 
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Right  into  tht  room  ho  wa/heJ,  and  found  himself  in  the  fresenee  of  Mr.  Hartley,  Miss  Primton, 
and  the  fatrohnan  of  the  day  before. 


on  the  policeman,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
i  pair  of  old-fashioned  earrings:  “When 
I  frisked  the  guy  to  see  if  he  had  a  gat,  I 
6shed  these  out  of  his  pocket.  This 
teacher,  here,  reported  the  loss  of  a  pair 
of  di’mond  earrings  the  other  day,  and  I 
thought  these  was  them;  but  the  crook 
says,  ‘Bet  they’re  out  of  a  pop-corn  prize 
package — they  ain’t  worth  ft’  cents.’  And 
say  I  to  mcself,  ‘If  he’s  right,  the  boys  at 
the  station-house  will  kid  the  life  out  o’  me 
for  turnin’  them  in  for  real  jewels.  I’ll 
find  out  before  I  make  a  moiikey  of  me- 
sdf.’  So  I’ve  fetched  ’em  along  this 
fflomin’  for  Miss  Primton  to  look  at. 
They  ain’t  yours,  are  they,  ma’am?” 

Miss  Primton  took  them  in  her  hand, 
gazing  at  them  thoughtfully  for  some  time 
in  silence. 

“^EY  are,”  said  she  at  length,  in  a 

^  tone  that  was  singularly  soft.  “Is 
the  man  an  old  offender?” 

“N<^)e — first  offence — He  was  green  and 
shaky.” 

“If  these  are  real  diamonds,  what  will 
the  charge  be?” 

I  “Grand  larceny.” 

.\nd  if  they  are — only — er — cheap 
prizes?” 

“Petit  larceny — but  don’t  worry,  ma’am, 
*eve  got  him  on  two  counts;  liftin’  your 
P^tse  is  one.  and  smashin’  the  gum  slot- 
^••chine  yistiddy  is  the  other.  Parades 
s  nuts  for  the  Ukes  o’  him — most  all  the 
*long  the  line  of  march,  and  every- 
dse  watchin’  the  soldiers — but  I  jist 
■•PPcned  to  spot  him  by  the  suspicious 
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way  he  was  hangin’  ’round.  That  showed 
he  wasn’t  an  old  hand,  and  when  he  grabbed 
the  change,  I  lit  after  him  and  chased  him 
up  Fort — ” 

“And  if  you  didn’t  find  these — er — cheap 
prizes  in  his  pocket,  he’d  only  have  to 
face  one  charge  of  petit  larceny?”  sug¬ 
gested  Miss  Primton  significantly.  “What 
would  be  his  punishment?” 

“He’d  probably  git  off  with  a  suspended 
sentence.  Hold  on,  ma’am,  you’re  gettin’ 
me  in  a — a  ticklish  persition.” 

“You  can  trust  this  boy,”  declared  the 
teacher.  “He  promises  not  to  say  a  word 
to  anybody  about  it.  You  do,  don’t  you, 
Johnnie?” 

“Yes,  ’um,”  gulped  her  pupil,  too  be¬ 
wildered  at  this  compliment  to  grasp  what 
it  was  he  promised. 

“Well,”  said  the  policemen.  “I  suppose 
if  he’d  knowed  they  was  real  di’monds 
he  wouldn’t  have  tapped  a  penny  slot- 
machine  the  very  next  day.  He  can’t  be 
such  a  hard  bloke — he’s  only  just  about 
old  enough  to  coax  feathers  on  his  upper 
lip.” 

“It  isn’t  all  his  fault,”  pronounced  Miss 
Primton  with  a  pedagogical  air  of  finality. 

“The  parents  of  this  generation  are 
criminally  lazy,  and  indifferent,  or  obsessed 
by  pusillanimous  theories  of  sugar-coated 
child-t  raining.  If  this  young  thief’s 
mother  had  kept  him  off  the  streets  nights, 
had  kept  an  eye  on  his  choice  of  com¬ 
panions,  had  taken  an  interest  in  his 
affairs  and  compelled  him  to  walk  a  chalk 
line,  if  he  had  had  teachers  with  the  courage 
to  care  less  for  his  present  opinion  and  more 


for  their  effect  upon  his  character-build¬ 
ing—” 

“Sure,  that’s  right.  They  ought  to  jail 
the  parents  and  the  teachers,”  broke  in 
the  officer  seriously,  believing  that  he 
understood  the  drift  of  the  lady’s  argument. 
“But  if  I  don’t  turn  in  them  earrings,  and 
any  one  squeals — ” 

“  TOHNNIE  is  all  his  teacher  vouches 
J  for,”  assured  Mr.  Hartley.  “You 
need  not  fear  the  thing  becoming  known. 
I  am  pleased  to  think  that  Miss  Primton 
had  Johnnie  to  thank  for  assisting  in  the 
recovery  of  her  jewels.” 

The  look  that  Miss  Primton  cast  upon 
her  pupil  had  in  it  one  part  thanks  and 
three  parts  satisfaction  at  this  vindication 
of  her  methods  of  discipline  as  exemplified 
in  Kelly. 

“Give  the  young  man  a  chance.  Let 
me  keep  my  earrings  and  say  no  more 
about  them.” 

“W’ell,  I  never  seen  your  earrings,  so 
that’s  the  end  of  it.”  Then  doubtless  fear¬ 
ing  the  lady  might  launch  into  another 
arraignment  of  the  present  generation,  the 
officer  hastened  to  the  more  pleasant  duty 
of  casting  bouquets  at  himself  by  in¬ 
direction. 

“The  whole  thing  was  funny.  The 
guy  seen  the  boys  dive  into  the  cave. 
I  was  so  close  behind  that  his  only  chanst 
to  git  away  was  to  hop  in  after  them  and 
trust  to  my  losin’  him  in  the  shuffle.  And 
if  it  hadn’t  &en  for  the  kids’  yells,  I 
would  of,  too;  because  in  among  the  trees 
I  lost  sight  of  the  skinny  little  runt.” 
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Crotchety  Snep 


Wing 


or  crotchety  Shep! 

Can’t  hardly  step! 

Yer  cup  is  purty  nigh  filled. 

01’  age — gee  whiz! 

An’  rheumatiz, 

An’  they  say  ye  got  to  be  killed. 
We’ll  go  to  some  spot 
In  the  pastur’  lot. 

Come,  Shep,  limp  ’long  with  me. 
Way  back  in  the  time 
Ye  was  in  yer  prime 
How  supple  ye  used  to  be! 


As  the  arrows  go 
From  a  hickory  bow 
I  ’member  how  ye’d  bound 
Down  the  ol’  cow-run 
Toward  the  risin’  sun 
An’  up  to  the  mullen  ground, 
When  the  dewdrops  glowed 
Like  di’monds  sowed 
All  over  the  fields  complete. 
Where  a  cow  had  laid 
In  some  frosty  glade 
I’d  Stan’  an’  warm  my  feet. 


Say,  Shep,  do  ye  see 
That  ol’  thom-tree 
Up  there  on  the  rocky  knoll? 
’Member  how  we  laid 
All  day  in  its  shade 
Watchin’  a  woodchuck  hole? 

I’d  run  away 

From  school  that  day 

An’  come  back  an’  told  a  yam. 

An’  when  Pa  took  me 

To  the  blue  beech-tree. 

You  went  an’  hid  under  the  bam. 


’Pon  my  soul! 

Here’s  the  swimmin’-hole! 

I  ’member  how  you  an’  I 
By  that  wilier  clump 
Would  mn  an’  jump 
Down  into  the  water-sky 
Kerwallop!  An’  then 
I  ’member  when 

I  was  drowndin’  an’  ’gun  to  shout. 

You  dove  in 
An’  swum  like  sin. 

An’ — by  thunder! — ye  dragged  me  out. 


Hit  you  with  an  ax? 

Gingerbread  an’  beeswax! 

I  guess  not — no  siree! 

In  yer  long  life-way 
There  was  never  a  day 
Ye  wouldn’t  ’a’  died  fer  me. 

.\s  the  Lord  has  shown. 

Greater  love  has  none 

Than  has  he  who  would  die  fer  a  friend. 

Yer  poor  soul  may  gain 

By  its  sadness  an’  pain 

.\n’  the  Lord’ll  fix  the  end. 


Mary  Wo  1 1  a  s  t  o  n 

By  Henry  Kitchell  ^X^ehster 

Author  of  "Tho  RtaJ  Adotnturt,''  "Tht  Whitt  Arc,"  tte. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


The  Domptevise 

High  forest  is  one  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  idiosyncrasies,  a  ten- 
weeks  sununer  season  of  grand 
opera  with  a  full  symphony 
orchestra,  given  practically 
out-of-doors.  Its  open  pavi- 
liftn  seats  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  people,  and  on  a  warm  Satur¬ 
day  night  you  will  find  twice  as  many  more 
00  the  “bleachers”  that  surround  it  or 
strolling  about  under  the  trees  in  the  park. 
The  r^oad  runs  special  trains  to  it 
iQ  through  the  season  from  town,  and 
crammed  and  groaning  interurbans  collect 
their  tolls  for  miles  from  up  and  down  the 
shore. 

It  had  begun  as  an  amusement  park  with 
merry-go-rounds,  Ferris  wheels  and  such — 
to  tiro  scandalized  indignation  of  numerous 
siqterurban  persons  whose  summer  places 
ocoqried  most  of  the  district  round  about. 
They  took  the  enterprise  into  their  own 
hao^,  abolished  the  calliope,  put  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  into  the  band-stand  and, 
eventually,  transformed  the  shell  into  a 
stage  and  went  in  for  opera;  opera  popu¬ 
lar^  with  a  blue  peticil  so  t^t  no  per- 
bimance  was  ever  more  than  two  hours 
kog,  and  at  the  modest  minimum  price  of 
ifty  cents. 

It  became,  as  I  have  indicated,  an  im¬ 
mense  success.  I  ts  forces,  recruited  chiefly 
from  among  the  younger  stars  at  the  Met- 
rcpcditan,  gave  performances  that  wanted 
DO  qwlogetic  allowance  from  anybody.  It 
became  an  institutiiHi  of  which  the  town, 
and  e^>ecially  the  North  Shore,  was  boast¬ 
ful  But  opera,  no  matter  how  popular,  is 
never  self-supporting,  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  calliope,  the  scenic  railway  and  the 
freak  show  remained  a  sinister  possibility. 
Saving  High  Forest  became  a  seasonal  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  leisure  class. 

T’HE  heavier  subscribers  occupied  the 
^  double  rank  of  boxes  across  the  middle 
of  the  pavilion  and  attended  perforinances 
»ith  a  rather  capricious  assiduity.  They 
had  set  out  to  direct  the  management  of  the 
enterprise,  but  they  had  long  since  relin- 
cjuished  everything  but  the  most  shadowy 
•ppearance  of  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
one  of  their  number  who  took  it  really  seri- 
maly--that  is  to  say  like  a  game.  He  was 
^  rich  and,  equally  of  course,  he  was  a 
Jew,  they  being  the  only  race  to  whom  pat¬ 
ronage  and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
®>hes  a  genuine  ap^jeal  as  a  sporting 
proposition. 

Paula  foresaw  no  easy  conquest  here. 
Her  social  prestige,  part  of  which  she  en- 
J^^as  John  Wollaston’s  wife  and  part  of 
*frw»  she  had  earned  during  the  past  four 
years  to  herself,  counted  as  much  against 
frer  as  it  did  in  her  favor.  It  was  evident, 
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THE  STORY 

■V^HEN  the  story  opena,  Mary  Wollaston  and 
WV  her  brother  Rush  are  about  to  return — 
one  from  war  work  in  New  York,  one  from 
overseas— to  their  home  in  Giicaeo.  During 
their  time  together  in  New  York,  Rush  realizes 
Mary’s  nervous  tension,  but  never  glimpses 
the  truth  that,  living  alone  in  New  York,  she 
had  hem  swept  off  her  feet  during  the  hectic 
period  of  1917-1918.  Neither  has  been  much 
at  home  since  the  marriage  of  their  father,  a 
distinguished  surgeon,  to  Paula  Carresford,  a 
young  and  temperamental  opera-singer. 

Paula  has  recently  “discovered''  Anthony 
March,  an  unusual  piano-tuner  who  is  also  a 
composer  of  great  promise,  and  it  is  to  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  considerable  strain,  caused  by 
John  Wollaston’s  jealousy  both  of  March  and  ol 
Paula’s  career,  that  Rt^  and  Ma^  return. 
On  their  first  evening  at  home  Doctor  Wollaston 
mves  a  diimer  in  their  honor,  after  which 
Paula  sings  some  songs  of  March’s.  Mary 
escapes  from  the  guests  into  a  darkened  room 
next  the  studio  and  there  encounters  March. 
They  are  both  greatly  moved  and  while  the 
music  lasts  are  drawn  together  in  a  remarkable 
mood  of  breathless  understanding.  A  brilliant 
producer  has  heard  the  sonip  ana  that  evening. 
despite  her  knowledge  of  Doctor  Wollaston’s 
jealousy,  Paula  accepts  an  offer  to  sing  in  the 
opera  at  Lake  Forest  the  following  summer. 
Her  df  but  is  to  be  made  in  an  opera  written  by 
March,  bat  be  is  unable  to  rewnte  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  rather  self-centered  views. 
During  this  time  Doctor  Wollaston  is  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia,  and  Paula  loses  all  interest  in 
March  and  her  music  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
husband. 

After  Doctor  Wollaston’s  recovery,  Mary, 
with  her  aunt,  visits  Rush  at  the  model  farm 
which  belongs  to  him  and  his  friend  Graham 
Stannard.  Stannard  asks  Mary  to  marry  him. 
and  she  protnises  to  do  so  "if  she  can.’’  When 
Paula,  at  Doctor  Wollaston’s  wish,  leaves  him 
alone  in  the  South — where  they  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  his  convalescence — to  carry  out  her  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Lake  Forest  opera,  M^  joiu 
him-  ^e  tries  to  tell  him  of  her  experiences  in 
New  Y(^,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so. 


from  the  way  the  announcements  of  her 
prospective  appearance  at  High  Forest  had 
been  elaborate  in  the  society  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  that  it  would  arouse  a  lot 
of  curiosity.  It  would  be  one  of  the  topics 
that  everybody,  in  the  social-register  sense 
of  the  word,  would  be  talking  about;  and  in 
order  to  talk  authoritatively,  everybody — 
four  or  five  himdred  people,  that  is  to  say — 
would  have  to  attend  at  least  one  of  her 
performances. 

Nothing  less  than  a  downright  unmistak¬ 
able  triumph  would  convince  them.  She 
was  a  professional  in  the  grain  and  yet  in 
this  adventure  she  would  be  under  the 
curse,  so  far  as  that  double  row  of  box-hold¬ 
ers  was  concerned,  of  an  amateur’s  status, 
a  thing  ^e  hated,  as  all  professionals  do. 

It  was  evidently  from  an  instinct  to  cut 
herself  off  as  completely  as  possible  from 
these  social  connections  of  hers,  that  she 
rented  for  the  summer  a  furnished  house  in 
the  village  of  High  Forest,  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  the  park.  John  was  rather  discon¬ 
certed  over  this  when  she  told  him  about  it. 
She  greeted  him  with  it  as  a  fait  accompli 
upon  his  return  to  Chicago  with  Mary.  She 
niade  a  genuine  effort  to  explain  the  neces¬ 
sity,  but  explanations  were  not  in  Paula’s 
line,  and  she  didn’t  altogether  succeed. 

She  made  it  clear  enough,  though,  that 
she  didn’t  want  to  be  fus^  by  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  friends  or  family,  of  her  husband 
least  of  alL  She  didn’t  want  to  be  om- 


gratulated  nor  encouraged.  She  didn’t 
want  to  be  asked  to  little  suj^rs  or  lunch¬ 
eons  nor  be  made  the  objective  of  personally 
conducted  tourist  parties  back  stage.  She 
didn’t  want  to  be  called  to  the  telephone, 
ever,  except  on  matters  of  professional 
business  by  her  High  Forest  colleagues. 

All  of  tlm  John  pointed  out  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  home.  He  himself  could 
deal  with  the  telephoners  and  the  tourists. 
This  was  about  all,  apparently,  that  he  was 
going  to  be  good  for  this  sununer;  but  a 
wat(±dog’s  duties  he  could  perform  in  a 
highly  efficient  manner. 

“But  a  home  and  a  husband  are  the  very 
first  things  I’ve  got  to  forget!”  cried  Paula. 
“Oh,  can’t  you  see!” 

Darkly  and  imperfectly  he  did.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home  in  which  one  has 
been  guarded  and  pampered  as  a  priceless 
possession  was — must  be — enervating,  and 
to  one  who  was  screwing  up  her  powers  to 
their  highest  pitch  for  a  great  effort  like 
this,  it  would  be  poisonous — malarial!  He 
would  have  been  clearer  about  it,  though, 
but  for  the  misgiving  that,  consciously  or 
not,  Paula  was  punishing  him  for  having  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  carry  her  contract  through. 
Or— if  that  were  too  harsh  a  way  of  putting 
it — that  she  was  coquetting  with  him. 
Having  told  her  down  there  in  the  South 
that  he  didn’t  care  for  her  in  a  loverlike 
way,  he  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  he  did — over  obstacles! 

IT  GAVE  him  a  twinge,  for  a  fact,  but  he 
managed  to  ask  go^-humoredly  if  this 
meant  ttot  he  was  to  be  barred  from  the 
whole  show,  from  performances  as  well  as 
from  rehearsals  and  the  High  Forest  house. 

“I  won’t  care,”  she  said  with  a  laugh  of 
desperation,  “after  I’ve  once  got  my  teeth 

in.  But  until  then - Oh,  I  know  it 

sounds  Imrrible,  but  I  don’t  want  to  even — 
feel  you;  not  even  in  the  fringe  of  it. 

“I’U  tell  you  who  I  would  like  though,” 
she  went  on  over  a  palpable  hesitation  and 
with  a  little  flush  of  color  rising  to  her 
cheeks.  “I  can’t  live  all  alone  up  there,  of 
course.  I  could  get  along  with  just  a  maid, 
but  it  would  be  easier  a^  nicer  if  I  could 
have  some  one  for  a — companion.  And  the 
person  I’d  choose,  if  she’d  do  it,  is  Mary.” 

He  said,  not  quite  knowing  whether  to  be 
pleased  or  not,  that  they  xx)uld  ask  her 
about  it  at  all  events.  They  were  rather 
coimting  on  her  out  at  Hickory  Hill,  but  he 
didn’t  toow  that  that  need  matter.  Only 
wasn’t  Marsr — family  herself,  a  reminder  of 
home? 

“Not  a  bit,”  said  Paula,  with  a  laugh. 
“Not  but  what  she  likes  me  well  enough,” 
she  went  on,  trying  to  account  for  her  prd- 
erence  (these  Wollastons  were  always  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  whys  of  things), “but  she 
stands  off  a  Uttle  and  looks  on;  without 
holding  her  breath,  either.  And  then,  well, 
she’d  be  a  sort  of  reminder  of  you,  after  all.” 
Put  that  way  he  couldn’t  quarrel  with  it. 


XUH 


"ThoM  \(/ oJ)a»ton$  can  certainly  dance,”  Sylvia  remarked  to  her  brother.  “/  wonder  they’ll  have  anything  to  do  with  either  of  us. 
Let's  just  watch  them  for  a  minute.  Here,  we'H  turn  the  fiano  around,  to  JAr,  Inarch  can  tee,  too." 
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(liough  there  was  a  sort  of  a  challenge  about 
it  that  chilled  him  a  little.  Watched  over 
liyhbown  daughter  (this  was  what  it  came 
to)  Paula  would  be  beyond  suspicion — even 
ofLttcile. 

Mary,  when  the  scheme  was  put  up  to 
her,  was  no  less  surprised  than  John  had 
been,  but  she  was  pleased  clear  through, 
and  with  a  clean-cutting  executive  skill  he 
had  hardly  credited  her  with,  she  thought 
out  the  details  of  the  plan  and  revised  the 
rest  of  their  summer  arrangements  to  fit. 

The  Dearborn  Avenue  house  should  be 
doied  and  her  father  should  move  out,  root 
and  branch,  to  the  farm.  The  apple  house 
ms  now  ramodeled  to  a  point  where  it 
muld  accommodate  him  as  well  as  .\unt 
very  comfortably.  The  boys  and  the 
servants  could  live  around  in  tents  and 
things.  She’d  only  want  one  maid  for  the 
cottage  at  High  Forest,  and  the  small  car, 
which  she’d  dnve  herselif. 

rlK  sum  of  all  these  activities  that  Mary 
proposed  for  herself  added  up  to  a  real- 
lyotacting  job:  housekeeper,  personal  maid, 
chauffeur,  chaperon  and  secretary.  It  was 
with  a  rather  mixed  lot  of  emotions  that 
John  thought  of  delivering  her  over  to  be 
tied  to  Paula’s  chariot  wheels  like  that. 
One  of  the  two  w’omen  who  loved  him  serv¬ 
ing  the  other  in  a  capacity  so  nearly  me¬ 
nial!  The  thought  of  it  gave  him  an  odd 
sort  of  thrill  even  while  he  shrank  from  it. 
Certainly  he  would  not  have  assented  to  it, 
had  it  not  been  so  unmistakably  what  Mary 
herself  wanted.  Her  reasons  for  wanting 
it  he  couldn’t  feel  that  he  had  quite 
fitliomcd. 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
iM-^un  about  them.  It  was  a  job  in  the 
fast  ^ce  and  gave  her,  therefore,  she  mor¬ 
dant  told  herself,  an  excuse  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  exist;  it  was  an  escape  from  Hickory 
Hfll  (clear  cowardice  this  was,  she  con- 
leaed.  That  situation  would  have  to  be 
met  and  settled  one  way  or  the  other  before- 
kmg;  but  her  dread  of  both  the  possible 
akonatives  had  mounted  since  her  frus¬ 
trated  attempt  to  confide  in  her  father). 
The  third  reason,  which  she  avowed  to 
emybody,  was  simple  excited  curiosity 
for  a  look  into  a  new  world.  The  mystery 
and  the  glamour  of  it  attracted  her.  Paula’s 
jnposal  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  these  strange  persons  were  like  when 
they  were  not  strutting  their  little  while 
upon  the  stage. 

Mary  took  real  comfort  in  Paula’s  com- 
pfauoDship;  found  an  immense  release  from 
•notional  pressure  in  it.  One  might  quar¬ 
rel  foriously  with  her  (and  it  happened 
Mary  very  nearly  did,  as  shall  be  related 
presently,  before  they  had  been  at  High 
Forest  three  days),  but  one  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  worry  oneself  about  her,  couldn’t  tor¬ 
ture  oneself  feeling  things  with  Paula’s 
■erves.  That  was  the  Wollaston  trick. 
What  frightful  tangles  the  thing  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  unselfishness,  the  attempt 
to  feel  for  others,  could  lead  a  small  group 
like  a  family  into! 

Another  thing  that  helped  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  fortnight  of  rehearsal  before  the  sea- 
opened,  there  literally  wasn’t  time  to 
think.  They  were  simply  pelted  by  per- 
f^y  external  events,  a  necessity  for  doing 
this,  an  appointment  to  do  that,  an  engage¬ 
ment  somewhere  else.  It  was  like  being 
*^*^t  out  in  a  driving  rain.  You  scuttled 
rnong;  snatched  a  momentary  shelter  where 
you  could. 
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The  matter  of  Paula’s  clothes  made  one 
of  the  most  serious  inroads  on  their  time. 
Back  in  Vietma,  when  Paula  first  met  John, 
she’d  owned,  of  course,  a  professional  ward¬ 
robe  of  sorte,  the  accrunulation  of  years  of 
singing  a  wide  repertoire  of  rOles.  But  in 
the  flight  of  August,  1914,  all  the  trunks 
containing  it  had  got  left  behind.  They 
turned  up  in  Chicago,  or  most  of  them  did, 
a  few  months  after  the  marriage,  when  their 
importance — sentimental  as  well  as  intrinsic 
-^was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  had  lain  disre¬ 
garded  ever  since.  When  they  were  shipped 
to  High  Forest  in  a  truck  and  spread 
out  for  exhibition,  Paula,  with  one  look  of 
horror,  condemned  the  lot.  They  gave  her, 
she  said,  the  creeps.  .And  it  was  not  hard 
to  understand  how  their  tawdry  exiguities, 
bringing  home  as  they  did  memories  of  the 
hardships  and  disappointments — oh,  the 
downright  poverty — ^e  had  escaped  in 
marrying  John,  might  seem,  on  the  edge 
of  this  new  adventure,  a  thoroughly  un¬ 
happy  omen. 

Noyelli,  who  was  a  permanent  part  of 
Paula’s  entourage  these  days,  happened  to 
be  present  at  this  devastating  spectacle, 
and  suggested  as  a  person  to  appeal  to 
in  the  emergency  his  sister-in-law,  Rose 
.Aldrich. 

There  had  been  a  tempestuous  interval  in 
Rose’s  married  life  when  she  had  made  a 
profession  of  designing  costumes  for  the 
theatre,  and  had  demonstrated  a  real  genius 
for  it.  Indeed,  she  had  not  now  altogether 
abandoned  it.  The  firm  that  went  by  her 
stage  name  still  did  a  thriving  business  and 
enjoyed  her  occasional  supervision.  But 
this  hapjiened  to  be  one  of  her  quiescent  in¬ 
tervals,  and  she  undertook  with  gusto  the 
commission  to  dress  Paula  for  the  half- 
dozen  operas  she  was  to  appear  in. 

It  was  as  natural,  of  course  (an  inevitable 
reaction,  really,  from  the  sight  of  the  cheap, 
shabby  fineries  that  had  been  exhumed 
from  the  trunks),  that  Paula  should  give 
Rose  carte  blanche  as  that  Rose  should  take 
it.  Equally  of  course,  the  thought  of  what 
the  bill  would  run  to  bixame  a  nightmare  to 
Mary,  who,  since  her  talks  with  her  father 
down  at  Tryon,  realized  the  importance  of 
economy.  It  was  not  a  case,  though, 
where  she  could  interfere,  even  by  a  hint, 
and  anyhow  the  results  Rose  got,  working 
con  amore  on  a  subject  like  Paula  would 
have  made  hay  of  the  most  resolute  of  pru¬ 
dential  considerations.  Her  first  effort, 
the  “  Tosca”  gown  (in  the  High  Forest  ver¬ 
sion  only  the  second  and  third  acts  were 
given),  seemed  the  climax  of  possible  love¬ 
liness,  but  when  she  went  on  to  “Thais” 
and  the  “Love  of  the  Three  Kings,”  she  at¬ 
tained  the  impossible — which,  of  course, 
was  what  Paula  merely  took  for  granted. 

Getting  clothes  on  this  scale  would 
have  filled  the  time  of  a  woman  of 
leisure  to  the  brim.  A  bridal  trousseau 
would  have  been  nothing  to  it.  But  with 
Paula  these  activities  had  to  be  sandwiched 
in  with  daily  rehearsals — long  ones,  too — 
hours  with  Novelli  while  she  memorized 
half-forgotten  parts,  interviews  with  re¬ 
porters,  struggles  with  photographers, 
everything  that  the  diabolic  ingenuityof  the 
publicity  man  could  contrive.  He,  by  the 
way,  regarded  Paula  as  his  best  l^t,  and 
lavished  his  efforts  upon  her  in  a  way  that 
stirred  her  colleagues  (rivals,  of  course)  to 
a  frenzied  exasperation  over  his  sinister 
partiality  to  this  “society  amateur”! 

(They  all  but  enjoyed  a  terrible  revenge, 
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as  poetic  justice  narrowly  missed  having  it, 
for  the  extent  of  her  advance  publicity  and 
the  beauty  of  her  clothes  proved  to  be  the 
rocks  she  went  aground  on.  Only  a  lucky 
wave  came  along  and  floated  her  off 
again.) 

Mary’s  quarrel  with  Paula,  though  it 
never  came  off — never,  for  that  matter,  got 
through  to  Paula’s  consciousness  even  as 
an  approach  to  one — had,  all  the  same,  a 
chain  of  consequences,  and  so  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  opera  management  was 
supposed  to  supply  Paula  with  a  piano,  and 
they  foimd  it  already  installed  in  the  High 
Forest  house  when  they  moved  in;  a  small 
grand  of  a  widely  advertised  make.  This  in¬ 
strument  Paula  rejected  out  of  hand.  She 
dug  half  a  dozen  vicious  arpeggios  out  of  it, 
and  at  once  telephoned  the  office  to  take  it 
away. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  they  sighed  over 
this  ultimatum  in  a  resigned  sort  of  way, 
cursed  a  little,  perhaps,  but  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  they  promised  a  new  piano  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  to  procure  one.  .Against  the 
danger  of  delay,  however,  they  would  send 
round  at  once  an  expert  who  would  attempt 
to  get  the  instrument  into  passable  condi¬ 
tion. 

He  came,  or  rather  two  of  him  did,  since 
his  functions  had  to  be  divided,  a  piano- 
tuner  and  a  rather  tired-looking  diplomat 
from  the  executive  staff.  The  diplomat 
warmly  agreed  with  Paula  that  the  piano 
was  an  outrage,  assured  her  that  superhu¬ 
man  efforts  were  already  being  made  to  se¬ 
cure  for  her  an  altogether  superior  instru¬ 
ment.  Then,  having  set  the  tuner  to  work 
under  instructions  to  e.xhaust  the  resources 
of  his  skill  upon  this  monstrosity  \\ihich  had 
by  so  unfortunate  an  error  been  supplied  to 
Madame  Carresford,  he  went  away. 

PALTi.A  and  Mary  had  to  go,  too,  to  a 
rehearsal.  W  hen  it  was  tried  again  the 
next  morning,  Paula  declared  that  however 
the  timer  had  occupied  his  time  during  that 
afternoon,  he  had  certainly  done  nothing  to 
the  piano.  It  was  as  bad  as  ever — or  a  little 
worse.  Then  in  the  midst  of  a  petulant 
outburst  which  had,  nevertheless,  a  humor¬ 
ous  savor  (they’d  promise  and  pretend  till 
kingdom  come.  They’d  even  take  real 
trouble  to  get  out  of  complying  with  her 
simple  request  for  a  new  piano),  she  pulled 
herself  up  short  and  stared  at  Mary. 

“What  idiots  we  are!  I  am,  anyhow. 
I’d  forgotten  all  about  March.  He  can 
make  a  piano  out  of  anything.  When  he’s 
tuned  this,  I  won’t  want  another.  I’ve  got 
his  telephone  number  somewhere.  You 
don’t  happen  to  remember  it,  do  you? 
Why?  What  makes  you  look  like  that?” 

For  Mary  was  staring  at  her — speechless. 
The  hurly-burly  of  events  since  she  had 
come  home  from  North  Carolina  with  her 
father  to  take  her  plunge  into  Paula’s  af¬ 
fairs,  had  driven  her  own  pretty  well  out  of 
her  mind.  She  had  stopped  thinking  about 
Graham.  She’d  given  over  worrying  about 
Rush.  But  she  had  not  forgotten  .Anthony 
March.  The  alternative  possibility  that 
Paula  might  have  gone  on  with  his  opera, 
that  he  rn^t  have  been,  but  for  what  her 
father  spoke  of  as  rough  justice,  attending 
rehearsals  of  it,  hearing  that  big  orchestra 
making  a  reality  of  its  unheard  melodies, 
had  been  much  in  her  mind.  She  had  won¬ 
dered  whether  it  was  not  really  in  Paula’s, 
along  with  a  regret  for  his  downcast  hopes. 
He  was,  in  a  way,  the  ladder  she  had 
(Continued  on  page  too) 
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Hartley  J^annert,  the  husband  of  Laurette 
Taylor  and  the  author  of  her  fdayt. 

From  the  days  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  much  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  satisfying  work  in  the 
theatre  has  been  done  when  two 
people  have  so  interwoven  their 
lives  and  thoughts  that  they  are 
more  fruitful  together  than  ever  they  could 
be  apart.  Among  these  famous  partner¬ 
ships  of  the  stage,  there  have  been  asso¬ 
ciations  of  every  kind. 

Two  comedians  meet  in  their  early  days, 
become  friends,  make  plans  and  we  have 
such  a  joyous  and  indissoluble  team  as  that 
of  Montgomery  and  Stone.  gifted  com¬ 
poser  finds,  by  the  rarest  luck,  a  librettist 
who  can  free  all  the  music  that  is  in  him, 
and  we  have  in  consequence  such  a  se¬ 
ries  of  imperishable  operas  as  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  wrote  to  set  the  feet  of  the  world 
a-tapping.  Two  favorite  players,  E.  H. 
Sothem  and  Julia  Marlowe,  each  need¬ 
ing  the  strength  and  support  of  the  other, 
form  a  partnership  that  is  still,  after 
many  years,  the  delight  of  this  country. 

An  ^d  and  whimsical  .\merican  come¬ 
dienne  finds  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  an  odd  and  whimsical  chap,  whose 
vagrant  fancies  her  charm  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  express,  and  the  Barrie-Maude 
Adams  plays  come  to  life  year  after  year 
at  the  Empire  in  New  York.  To  this 
lengthening  list  must  be  added  now  the 
tested  and  recognized  partnership  which 
has  been  formed  by  Laurette  Taylor  and 
J.  Hartley  Manners. 

TH.\T  partnership  was  sealed  with  their 
marriage  during  the  long  and  happy 
life  of  “Peg  o’  My  Heart,”  the  play  which 
he  wrote  for  her,  which  finally  and  firmly 
established  her  as  a  star  both  in  New 
York  and  London  and  made  Hartley 
Manners  one  of  the  most  prosperous  play¬ 
wrights  of  his  age.  Since  their  marriage 
she  has  created  no  r61es  that  were  not  of 
his  imagining  nor  played  any,  unless  you 
count  her  brief  and  not  wildly  applauded 
excursions  into  Shakespearian  enterprise  for 
some  special  matinees  a  few  seasons  ago. 
Nor  has  he  during  that  time  employed 
his  experience  and  his  dramatic  gift  ex¬ 
cept  to  provide,  as  she  needed  them,  new 
plays  for  Mrs.  Manners. 

l^ereupon  the  wiseacres  of  Broad¬ 
way,  being  talkative  folk  with  short  mem- 
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orit's,  have  taken  to  saying  that  Laurette 
Taylor  made  Hartley  Manners,  or  that 
Hartley  Manners  made  Laurette  Taylor, 
or  that  they  made  each  other — have  taken, 
in  short,  to  saying  everything  except  the 
the  fairly  obvious  truth  that  both  were 
already  marked  for  triumph,  that  both 
had  already  won  their  spurs  when  they 
met,  that  each  would  have  prospered  in¬ 
dependently  had  their  paths  never  crossed. 

Certainly,  long  before  Miss  Taylor, 
with  her  dog  Michael  clasped  in  her  arms, 
stumbled  and  skated  before  an  audience 
in  the  first  performance  of  “Peg,”  there  had 
not  been  lacking  those  who  marveled  at 
her  and  proclaimed  a  day  when  she  would 
be  recognized  as  belonging  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  English-speaking  stage.  .\s  for 
“Peg  o’  My  Heart”  without  Laurette 
Taylor — that  is  no  unthinkable  phenom¬ 
enon. 

If  ever  a  comedy  was  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  as  able  to  proceed  under  its  own 
steam,  unaided  by  the  towing  power  of 
any  actress  in  particular,  that  comedy  is 
“Peg  o’  My  Heart.”  It  was  successfully 
played  by  so  many  different  actresses  out¬ 
side  New  York  that  its  central  r61e  be¬ 
came  known  as  one  of  those  magic, 
fool-proof  parts  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  faU.  When,  after  hundreds  of  per¬ 
formances  in  London,  Miss  Taylor,  grow¬ 
ing  weary,  packed  up  and  departed,  the 
preposterous  play,  instead  of  collapsing 
politely  out  of  deference  to  her,  persisted 
in  running  on  and  on  for  hundreds  of  per¬ 
formances  more. 

“■pEG,”  indeed,  has  been  a  world-wide 

^  play.  It  has  played  about  six  thou¬ 
sand  performances  in  this  country  and 
something  over  four  thousand  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Denmark,  Holland, 
India,  Egypt,  New’  Zealand,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  Hawaii. 

.\nd  “Peg”  was  by  no  means  Mr.  Man¬ 
ners’s  first  successful  play.  An  English 
actor  with  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  he  had 
written  a  dozen  pieces  for  the  theatre  be¬ 
fore  his  comedy  of  the  little  Irish  hoyden. 
Some  of  these  were  as  well  known,  as  “The 
Crossways,”  in  which  the  fading  loveliness 
of  Lily  Langtry  was  exhibited  to  this 
country;  “The  Patriot,”  a  farce  written 
w’ith  and  for  that  chronic  collaborator. 
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Laurette  Taylor  as  Madame  L'Enigme  in  Mr. 
Manner's  latest  flay,  “One  Might  in  Rome.” 

Willie  Collier;  “The  House  Next  Door,” 
which  achiev^  a  year’s  run  on  Broadway, 
and  “The  Girl  in  Waiting.” 

It  was  during  the  preparations  of  his 
piece,  “The  Great  John  Ganton,”  when 
he  was  in  quest  of  a  leading  woman  for  it, 
that  some  passer-by  on  the  Rialto  toM 
Hartley  Manners  there  was  a  remarkable 
young  actress  rehearsing  in  a  ghastly  piece 
at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  .Armory  in 
New  York.  Following  this  clue,  he  went 
over  to  the  armory  and,  during  a  listless 
midsummer  rehearsal  there,  st^  watch¬ 
ing  writh  interest  and  admiration  the  work 
of  the  woman  with  whose  fortunes  his 
own  were  to  be  so  closely  intertwined. 

He  S.^W  an  actress  young  (still  m  her 
twenties) ,  fair,  with  a  comedy  touch  as 
light  as  a  feather  and  a  mobile,  infinitely 
reflective  face,  across  which  the  emotions 
played  like  sunlight  on  shimmering  water. 
He  saw  a  graduate  of  all  the  hard  schools 
of  the  theatre,  for  the  Laurette  Taylor 
rehearsing  in  the  armory  that  day  had 
been  on  the  stage  for  many  years  and 
served  a  novitiate  such  as  few  stars  in  our 
time  have  had  to  undergo. 

Such  a  princess  royal  of  the  theatre  as 
Ethel.  Barrymore  never  knew  what  it 
meant  to  graduate  from  the  parochial 
festivals  of  a  Harlem  church  to  the 
cheapest  of  continuous  vaudeville,  to 
jump  from  there  to  the  stock  company  at 
the  old  Third  Avenue  Theatre  in  Seattle, 
where  rough  plays  such  as  “The  Queen  of 
the  White  Slaves”  and  “The  King  of  the 
Opium  Ring”  were  hastily  embodied  for 
the  delectation  of  still  rougher  audiences, 
and  where  an  actress,  engaged  at  forty 
dollars  a  week,  must  needs  learn,  beside 
her  trade,  all  the  tricks  of  dyeing  and 
turning  a  memorably  meager  wardrobe. 

When,  in  these  later  and  more  festive 
days,  Laurette  Taylor  is  playing  in  some 
Maimers  comedy  in  New  York,  and  n«ir 
by  Joseph  Santley  is  dancing  and  singing 
to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  younger 
generation,  you  wonder  if  they  remem¬ 
ber  the  less  prosperous  times  when  he  was 
a  boy  wonder,  touring  the  cheaper  circuits 
in  such  masterpieces  as  “From  Rags  to 
Riches,”  and  ^e  was  the  girl,  engaged 
to  be  rescued  nightly  from  preclicamenU 
fraught  with  peril,  and  to  utter  such  senti- 
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nents  as  “Rags  are  royal  raiment  when 
^  for  virtue’s  sake.” 

That  the  aspiring  little  Loretta  Cooney, 
^chinf  dishes  up  in  Harlem,  and 
jjfjnching  out  later  in  K.  of  C.  entertain- 
nients  as  “La  Belle  Laurette,”  should  in 
tine  her  later  stage  name  one  to  con¬ 
jure  with  in  New  York  and  London,  that 
she  should  see  the  most  forbidding  doors  at 
last  swing  wide  to  her — well,  that  is  just 
one  of  those  Cinderella  romances  which 
are  the  eternal  miracle  of  America. 

But  these  troubled  days  were  already 
left  far  behind  when  “Peg”  was  writ¬ 
ten.  If  it  is  true  that  Hartley  Manners  had 
actually  known  the  glow  of  having  three 
plays  running  on  Broadway  at  one  time, 
Mias  Taylor  also  had  been  enthusiastically 
applauded.  But  it  w’as  “Peg”  that  really 
bfooght  both  into  their  own.  It  estab¬ 
lished  them  in  a  position  of  such  vantage 
that  nowadays,  when  word  goes  forth  that 
Mr.  Manners  is  in  the  throes  of  writing 
a  play  and  that  Mrs.  Manners  is  nainded 
to  play  it,  there  is  no  more  question  about 
its  acceptance  than  there  \ised  to  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Savoy  Theatre 
w(^  accept  the  next  Gilbert  and  Sul¬ 
livan  opera. 

It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  it  was 
not  always  thus.  It  is  true,  though  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe,  that  “Peg”  was  received 
in  gingerly  fashion  by  the  managers  and 
that  no  l^s  a  person  than  the  reputedly 
shrewd  George  M.  Cohan  turned  it  down. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  any  man¬ 
ager  missing  the  values  of  any  script  laid 
and  inert  upon  his  desk,  but  “Peg” 
was  read  to  Mr.  Cohan,  read  with  the 
broth  of  a  brogue,  the  complete  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  rippling  laughter  of 
Miss  Taylor  herself.  However,  another 


manager  was  less  impervious  and  in  time 
the  great  success  was  scored. 

It  followed,  as  has  been  said,  the  earlier 
Manners  plays — “The  Great  John  Gan- 
ton”  and  “The  Girl  in  Waiting.”  Since 
its  course  was  run,  there  have  been  “The 
Harp  of  Life,”  “Out  There,”  “The  Woo¬ 
ing  of  Eve,”  “Happiness,”  “Barbarazza” 
(which  only  Los  .\ngeles  has  seen),  three 
or  four  short  pieces  done  at  special  ma¬ 
tinees  in  1914,  and  “One  Night  in  Rome,” 
the  play  which  has  served  as  Miss  Taylor’s 
vehicle  this  season. 

In  these  comedies  she  has  ranged  from 
an  English  mother  to  an  Irish  colleen, 
from  a  Cockney  slavey,  such  as  “’.\unted 
Annie”  was,  to  a  “mystic  lady”  with  an 
earnestly  acquired  Itdian  accent,  such  as 
the  Madame  L'Enigme,  who  gazes  into 
the  crystal  in  “One  Ni^t  in  Rome” — a 
comedy  on  fear,  of  which  the  title  has  such 
painful  associations  for  any  player  who 
has  ever  done  the  smaller  one-night  stands 
in  up-state  New  York. 

The  variety  of  these  r61es  is  evidence  of 
a  controlling  ambition  and  is  a  suffici¬ 
ent  comment, one  would  think,  on  the  care¬ 
less  notion  that  Mr.  Manners  writes  plays 
to  “fit”  his  wife,  for,  besides  reducing  a 
respectably  competent  and  imaginative 
playwright  to  the  level  of  a  dressmaker, 
that  notion  also  belittles  a  really  first- 
rate  actress.  There  is  about  as  much 
need  to  fit  Miss  Taylor  with  a  role  as  there 
is  to  match  a  chameleon  with  a  color. 

.\ny  r61e  she  plays,  however,  at  once 
becomes  so  colored  by  her  qualities  as  a 
person,  so  defined  by  her  method,  and  so 
complicated  both  by  her  distinct  limi¬ 
tations  and  her  all-conquering  charm,  that 
it  seems  like  an  invention  of  her  own 
and  begets  the  ever-recurrent  legend  that 


she  really  does  much  of  the  writing  herself » 

You  may  be  sure  that  her  eyes  as  well 
as  his  rove  acquisitively  over  every’  group 
they  join  for  character  possibilities  and 
that  they  never  come  home  after  a  supper 
without  comparing  notes.  You  may  even 
hazard  the  guess  that  during  many  a  re¬ 
hearsal  when  some  imagined  scene  of  his 
is  at  last  quickening  into  a  living  thing, 
she  puts  in  some  such  words  as  “Wouldn’t 
it  gr  better  this  way?”  or  “I  think  she 
would  be  more  apt  to  say  this,”  and  so 
tinges  the  play  with  her  own  memories, 
and  her  own  abundant  humor. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  division  of 
labor  is  clearly  marked  in  this  partner¬ 
ship.  He  writes  the  plays.  She  acts 
them.  It  is  our  part  to  applaud  raptur¬ 
ously,  which  we  usually  do  pretty  well. 

There  must  be  room  found  for  some 
mention  of  a  third  member  of  the  partner¬ 
ship — Peg's  dog  Michael.  Michael  joined 
on  the  night  of  the  New  York  premiere  of 
“Peg.”  The  dog  who  had  been  playing 
the  part  en  route  collapsed  umler  the 
nervous  strain  or  got  the  colic  or  in  some 
way  became  indisposed  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  There  follow’ed  a  scramble  to  find 
an  understudy,  and  some  one  thought  of 
the  pound  as  a  place  likely  to  shelter  one 
with  just  the  right  rouglmeck  make-up. 

Michael,  purchased  for  one  dollar,  made 
a  great  hit  the  first  night,  remained  in  the 
cast  throughout  the  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  engagements  and  now,  retired  from 
the  stage,  lives  quietly  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  partnership  in  East  Nineteenth 
Street.  It  was  discovered  in  time  that 
Michael ‘had  been  somewhat  too  hastily 
named.  The  name  should  have  been  Cath- 
leen  ni  Houlihan,  for  she  has  on  several 
occasions  offered  what  Peg  would  probably 
have  called  “hostilities  to  fortune.” 


jrMMk 

Tkit  {$  y4ic\ai3,  who  for  yoar$  jUmti  m  "Ptg  o'  Afy  Htart"  and  t$  now  rotfrod  from  tk*  stag*. 

H*  and  Miss  Taylor  art  sftnding  a  qu{*t  evening  at  horn*. 
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In  a  small  town,  not  long  after  a  fire, 
some  children  held  a  fair.  The  sum  ra¬ 
ized  they  transmitted  to  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  Their  letter  read:  . 

-  “This  thirty  dollars  was  raised  by  a  fair, 
and  we  are  sending  it  to  you.  Please  give 
it  to  the  fire  sufferers. 

“P.  S. — We  hope  the  Suffering  is  not  all 
over.” 

XHE  armistice  had  just  been  signed  and 
while  on  the  way  back  from  the  front  we 
stopped  in  a  shell-wrecked  town  for  re¬ 
pairs.  A  negro  labor  battalion  was  at  work 
on  the  road  filling  up  shell-holes. 

“Am  de  war  really  ober?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“It  sure  is,  Sambo.” 

“Well,  maybe  it  am  for  you  folks,  but,” 
he  added  spitting  on  his  hands,  “I  ain’t 
had  no  orders  to  cease  firin’  yit.” 


In  the  days  before  prohibition,  Mr. 
MacGregor,  strolling  up  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  came  upon  a  city  visitor  fishing,  but 
with  nothing  in  his  basket. 

“Man,”  said  MacGregor,  “ye  winna 
catch  any  fish  here.  You’ll  hae  tae  gang  a 
bit  further  up  till  ye  come  tae  a  guid  spot.” 

“But  how  will  I  know  when  I  come  to  a 
good  spot?” 

“Hoots,  mon,”  said  MacGregor,  “ye  can 
easy  tell  a  guid  spot  by  the  number  o’ 
empty  bottles  lyin’  aboot.” 


^  "  EDITOR  S  NOTE 

Th9u§k  ik*  $ign  99  tke  Okt9tHut  Tr99,  np  9tor^  is  hsrrsd 
kp  its  ifoutk.  'Wir  wif)  gladly  ^y  far  asaUakU  onss. 
Address  aJ!  manuscripts  to  ‘*T*ks  Cksstnut  Trss**  enclose 
ing  stamPsdt  addressed  entHdaPe. 

Armistice  night  at  a  small  town  in 
England,  a  “bunch”  of  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  were  celebrating  in  a  caf6. 

Toward  midnight  a  Briton  suggested 
that  “One  of  our  American  cousins  offer  a 
fitting  toast  for  the  occasion.”  This  was  a 
popular  move,  and  the  Americans  selected 

Colonel  F - .  He  was  assisted  to  a 

standing  position  on  a  table,  and  his  ad¬ 
jutant,  Lieutenant  C - ,  stood  by. 

F -  began  with  glass  upraised: 

“Brother  officers,  one  and^ll,  I  propose 
you  join  me  in  drinking^jpeeply  to  the 
health  of  that  noble  monarch,  that  won¬ 
derful  character  on  the  throne  of  the 
British  Empire,  King  George  the — ,  King 

George,  the — .  Say,  C - ,  what  the  heU 

is  his  munber?” 

Marie  had  most  pronounced  ideas  as 
to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  her  sex. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  a  woman  should 
get  a  man’s  pay?’  she  was  asked.  , 

After  a  moment’s  reflection  Marie  re¬ 
plied:  “Well,  1  think  she  should  let  him 
have  car-fare  and  lunch  money  out  of  it.” 

XHE  manager  of  a  small  department- 
store  sought  out  the  proprietor,  saying: 
“I  can’t  do  a  thing  with  Jones,  the  new 
salesman.  1  have  tried  hun  at  a  half- 
dozen  places,  and  every  time  I  find  him 
asleep.” 

“I^t  him  at  the  pajama  counter,”  said 
the  boss,  “and  fasten  a  sign  like  this  on 
him:  ‘Our  night-clothes  are  of  such  a  su¬ 
perior  quality  that  even  the  clerk  who 
sells  them  can  not  keep  awake.’  ” 

Moses  ERASTUS  brown  was  a  very 
big  man,  and,  therefore,  felt  it  would  be 
safe  to  remonstrate  rather  insinuatingly 
with  his  smaller  opponent  who  had  been 
rolling  the  bones  with  an  ability  that 
argued  something  more  than  luck.  A  race 
riot  followed.  A  few  minutes  later  a  friend 
looked  upon  the  battered  countenance  of 
Moses  and  expressed  his  pity. 

“Ah’ll  git  even  with  him,”  proclaimed 
Moses.  “Ah’ll  fix  him!” 

“What  you  goin’  to  do?”  questioned  his 
friend.  “You  ain’t  goin’  tuh  fight  him?” 

“No,”  said  Moses,  “but  Ah’U  git  even 
with  him!  Ah’ll  watch  him,  and  de  fust 
time  dat  niggah  puts  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  Ah’ll  have  him  arrested  foh  packin’ 
concealed  weapons!”  *• 


Mr.  HE.ADLEY  was  making  a  trip  on  a 
train  which  afforded  no  dining-car.  When 
they  came  to  a  stop  at  a  station  with  a 
restaurant  near  by,  he  beckoned  to  a  small 
boy  on  the  platform.  “Bring  me  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  buy  one  for  yourself,”  he  said, 
giving  the  child  twenty  cents. 

The  boy  returned  in  short  order,  mundj- 
ing  a  sandwich.  He  handed  ten  cents  to 
Headley. 

“There  was  only  one  sandwich  left, 
mister,”  he  said. 


“Buy  me  some  candy.  Dad!”  begged  a 
child  of  his  father. 

“Why  don’t  you  buy  it,”  asked  the  par¬ 
ent,  “with  the  dime  I  just  gave  you?” 

“It’s  down  my  neck,”  said  the  child. 

“Well,  shake  it  out.” 

“But,  Dad,  I  can’t.  It  was  in  my  mouth 
when  it  went  down.” 

Hendricks,  a  dramatic  critic,  took 
his  wife  to  see  a  new  show.  Afterward  he 
asked  her  how  she  liked  it. 

“Simply  fine,”  she  replied,  “only  there 
was  one  impossibility  in  it.” 

“What  was  that,  dear?” 

“W’ell,  between  the  first  and  second  acts 
there  was  a  lapse  of  two  years,  and  yet 
they  had  the  same  servant.” 

“Only  one  man  in  this  church  is  awake, 
and  he’s  a  babbling  idiot!”  snorted  ^ 
preacher,  looking  over  the  congregation 
after  a  long  sermon  on  a  hot  Sunday. 

“Don’t  forget  me,  sir,”  said  the  knot 
respectfully. 
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JUST  a  small  advertisement,  yet  in  it 
were  bound  up  the  reputation  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  social  career  of  a 
famous  family,  the  love  of  a- great  inventor. 

It  is  just  one  more  of  the  mysteries  so 
marvellously  solved  by  Craig  Kennedy,  the 
master  detective,  given  to  the  world  by 

CRAIG  KENli^Y 

American  5fierioc)i  Holmer  ' 

ARTHURRl^^ 

4he  American  Conan  D^Ie 

He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our  age.  He 
hat  taken  science — science  that  stands  for  this 
age — and  allied  itto  the  mystery  and  romance 
of  detective  fiction.  Even  the  smallest 
detail,  every  bit  of  the  plot  it  marked  out 
scientifically.  For  nearly  ten  years  America 
has  been  watching  this  Craig  Kennedy — 
marvelling  at  the  strange,  new,  startling 
things  that  detective-hero  would  unfold. 
Even  under  the  stress  of  war,  England  is 
reading  him  as  she  never  did  before. 

Such  plots — such  suspense — with  real 
vivid  people  moving  through  the  maelstrom 
of  life!  Frenchmen  have  mastered  the  art 
of  terror  stories.  English  writers  have 
thrilled  whole  nations  by  their  artful  heroes. 
Russian  ingenuity  has  fashioned  wild  tales  of 
mystery.  But— all  these  seem  old-fashioned 
— out  of  date — beside  the  infinite 
variety — the  weird  excitement 
of  Arthur  B.  Reeve’s  tales. 
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Here  arc  two  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  mystery  and  scientific  detective 
stories.  You  can  Rct  the  Reeve  at 
a  remarkably  low  price  and  the  Poe 
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That’s  my  man  Carthy.  He  keeps  order. 
You  bet  you  he  does  keep  it,  too.  And 
beside  him  stands  a  girl.  Well,  she’s  the 
kind  of  girl  you — the  cowboy — would  a 
dreamed  about,  lyin’  out  in  your  blanket 
under  the  stars,  if  you’d  a  knowed  enough 
to  be  able  to  dream  about  her.  .^fter 
you’ve  set  eyes  on  her,  you  don’t  dream 
about  any  other  kind  of  girl.  And  just 
seein’  her  there,  so  sweet  and  bright  and 
dainty-like,  makes  a  different  fellow  of  you. 
Say,  goin’  into  that  bar  is  like  goin’  into 
church  and  having  a  jim-dandy  time  when 
you  get  there,  which  is  something  the 
churches  haven’t  got  round  to  offerin’  yet, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  you  Miss  Sheila,  if  you’ve  got  red 
blood  in  your  veins  and  a  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  a  wish  to  see  that  real  entertain¬ 
ing  show  we  call  ‘life’ — and  mighty  few 
females  ever  get  a  glimpse  of  it — and  if 
you’ve  acquired  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
Pap,  and  if  you’ve  got  any  real  religion,  or 
any  ambition  to  play  a  part,  if  you’re  a 
real  woman  that  wants  to  be  an  in-spire- 
ation  to  men — Well,  ma’am,  1  ask  you, 
could  you  turn  down  a  chance  like  that?” 

He  stood  away  a  pace  and  put  his 
question  with  a  lifted  forefinger. 
Sheila’s  eyes  were  caught  and  held  by 
his.  .\gain  her  mind  seemed  to  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  his  will,  and  the  blood  ran  quickly 
in  her  veins.  Her  heart  beat.  She  was 
excited,  stirred.  He  had  seen  through  her 
shell  unerringly  as  no  one  else  in  all  her 
life  had  seen.  He  had  mysteriously 
guessed  that  she  had  the  dangerous  gift 
of  adventure,  that  under  the  shyness  and 
uncertainty  of  inexperience  there  was  no 
fear  in  her,  that  she  was  one  of  those  that 
would  rather  play  with  fire  than  warm  her¬ 
self  before  it. 

Sheila  stood  there,  discovered  and  be¬ 
trayed.  He  had  played  upon  her  as  upon  a 
flexible  young  reed:  this  stop,  her  ambition; 
that,  her  romanticism;  third,  her  vanity; 
the  fourth,  her  gratitude;  the  fifth,  her 
idealism;  the  sixth,  her  recklessness.  And 
there  was  this  added  urge — she  must  stay 
here  and  drudge  under  the  lash  of  Momma’s 
tongue,  or  she  must  accept  this  strange,  this 
unimaginable  offer.  Again  she  opened  her 
eyes  wider  and  wider.  The  pupils  swallowed , 
up  the  misty  gray.  Her  lips  parted. 

‘‘I’ll  do  it,”  she  said,  narrowed  her  eyes 
I  and  shut  her  mouth  tight.  With  such  a 
look  she  might  have  thrown  a  fateful  toss 
of  dice. 

Sylvester  caught  her  hands,  and  pressed 
them  to  his  chest. 

‘‘It’s  a  promise,  girl?” 

**Ycs/* 

“God  bless  you!” 

He  let  her  go.  He  walked  on  air.  He 
threw  open  the  door. 

There  on  the  threshold  stood  Momma. 

)  “I  kind  of  see,”  she  drawled,  “why 
Sheila  don’t  take  no  interest  in  dan¬ 
cin’!” 

“You’re  wrong,”  said  Sheila  very  clearly. 
“I  have  been  persuaded.  I  am  going  to  the 
dance.” 

Sylvester  laughed  aloud.  “One  for  you. 
Momma!”  he  said.  “Come  on  down,  old 
girl,  while  Miss  Sheila  gets  into  her  party 
dress.  Say,  Aura,  aren’t  you  going  to  give 
me  a  dance  to-night?” 


His  wife  looked  curiously  at  his  red 
excited  face.  She  followed  him  in  silence 
down  the  stairs. 

Sheila  stood  still  listening  to  their  de. 
scending  steps,  then  she  knelt  down  beside 
her  little  trunk  and  opened  the  lid.  The 
sound  of  the  fiddle  stole  haunt  ingly,  be¬ 
seechingly,  tauntingly,  into  her  conscious- 
ness.  There  in  the  top  tray  of  her  trunk 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  lay  the  only  eve¬ 
ning  frock  she  had,  a  filmy  French  dress  rf 
white  tulle,  a  Christmas  present  from  her 
father,  a  breath-taking,  intoxicating  ex¬ 
travagance.  She  had  worn  it  only  once. 

It  was  with  the  strangest  feeling  that  she 
took  it  out.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
Sheila  that  had  worn  that  dress  was  dead. 

CHAPTER  NINE 
A  Singeing  of  Wings 

ALL  the  vitality  of  Millings— and  what- 
AA  ever  its  deficiencies,  the  town  lackri 
nothing  of  the  splendor  and  xigor  of  its 
youth — throbbed  and  stampc'd  and  shook 
the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  that  night 
To  understand  that  dance,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  it  took  place  on  a  Febro- 
ary  night  with  the  thermometer  at  zero 
and  with  the  ground  five  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  know.  There  were  men  and 
women,  and  children  too,  who  had  come  on 
skis  and  in  toboggans  for  twenty  miles 
from  distant  ranches  to  do  honor  to  the 
wedding  anniversary  of  Greely  and  his 
wife. 

The  dance  began  when  the  first  guests 
arrived,  which  on  this  occasion  was  at 
about  six  o’clock,  and  went  on  till  the  last 
guest  left,  at  about  ten  the  next  morning. 
In  the  meantime  the  Greely  s’  hospitality 
provided  every  variety  of  refreshment. 

When  Sheila  reach^  the  Town  Hall- 
crowded  between  Sylvester  and  joyous 
Babe  in  her  turquoise  blue  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  Ford,  while  the  back  seat  was 
occupied  by  Girlie  in  scarlet  and  Momma 
in  purple  velveteen — the  dance  was  well 
imder  way.  The  Hudsons  came  in  upon 
the  tumult  of  a  quadrille.  The  directions 
chanted  above  the  dm  were  not  very  ex¬ 
actly  heeded;  there  was  as  much  confusion 
as  there  was  mirth.  Sheila,  standing  nar 
^  Girlie’s  elbow,  felt  the  exhilaration  which 
youth  does  feel  at  the  impact  of  explosive 
noise  and  motion,  the  stamping  of  fert, 
.  the  shouting,  the  loud  laughter,  the  music, 
the  bounding,  prancing  bodies:  savagery 
in  a  good  humor,  childhoo<l  again,  but 
without  the  painful  intensity  of  childhooA 
Sheila  wondered,  just  as  any  debutante  in 
a  city  ballroom  wonders,  whether  she 
would  have  partners,  whether  she  would 
have  “a  good  time.”  Color  came  into  her 
face.  She  forgot  everything  except  the 
immediate  prospect  of  flattery  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  motion. 

Babe  pounced  upon  a  young  man  who 
was  shouldering  his  way  toward  Girhe. 

-  “Say,  Jim,  meet  Miss  Arundel!  Gee. 
I’ve  bwn  wanting  you  two  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted!” 

Sheila  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Greely,  who  took  it  with  a  surprised  and 
dazzled  look.  , 

“Pleased  to  meet  you,”  he  murmunwi 
and  the  dimple  deepened  in  his  ruddy 
right  cheek. 
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IDEAL  Type  ‘A”Heat Machine 

The  precise  Heating  Laboratory  tests  prove  an  economy  and  an 
efficiency  yielding  the  largest  interest  return  (33H  per  cent)  pos¬ 
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^^YouWe  Afraid 
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*‘1  edn’t  afraid.” 
“You  are.” 


“I  ain’t.” 
"You  are.' 


What  would  have  happened  next  if  you  were 
ahoy?  A  frightful  mix-up!  With  the  calm  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  youth  these  two  boys  fought 
without  even  knowing  each  other— just  as  you 
have  fought  many  a  time — because  you  couldn’t 
help  it.  Once  more  go  back  to  boyhood  with 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  volumes;  Nsvds,  Btjrs’  Sisries, 
fisfrapky,  Histsry.  Travel,  Essays,  Honr 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine’s  *'Life  of  Mark 
Twain’’  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
American  biography.  We  had  a  few  sets 
of  the  four*volume  edition  on  hand— not 
enough  to  dispose  of  in  the  usual  way. 
So.  for  the  past  few  months,  we  have  been 
able  to^ve  you  the  Biography  free  with 

J'our  Mark  Twain.  But  the  end  of  our 
imited  edition  is  in  sight.  There  are  only 
a  few  sets  left  Our  offer  lias  to  close 
May  20th.  Send  the  coupon  and  get 
Mark  Twain  at  the  low’  price  and  Die 
Biography  FR£t^ 

Wonderful  as  are  Mark  Twain’s  writ* 
ings,  his  talk  was  even  more  fascinating — 
and  these  books  abound  in  his  anecdotes, 
comments,  personal  letters,  discussions 
of  sode^,  reli^on,  politics,  science^ 
always  alive  wnth  humor  —  startling  in 
^int  of  view— always  sane  and  sound. 
The  great  biographies  of  the  past  pale 
before  this  life  stor>’  tliat  is  as  human,  as 
inspiring,  as  lofty  as  Mark  Tw’ain  him¬ 
self.  You  must  liave  Mark  Twain.  If 
you  wait  you  can  have  him  later  but  you 
can’t  have  him  at  the  present  price  and  you 
can’t  have  this  marvelous  biography  free. 
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He  turned  his  blushing  face  to  Girlie. 
“Gee!  You  look  great!”  he  said. 

She  was  in  fact  very  beautiful — a  long, 
firm,  round  body,  youthful  and  strong, 
sheathed  in  a  skin  of  cream  and  roses,  lips 
that  looked  as  though  they  had  been  us^ 
for  nothing  but  the  tranquil  eating  of  ripe 
fruit,  eyes  of  unfathomable  serenity,  and 
hair  almost  as  soft  and  creamy  as  her 
shoulders  and  her  finger-tips.  Her  beauty 
was  not  marred  to  Jim  Greely’s  eyes  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  chewing  gum. 
Among  animals  the  only  social  poise, 
the  only  true  self-possession  and  absence 
of  shyness,  is  shown  by  the  cud-chewing 
cow.  She  is  diverted  from  fear  and  soothed 
from  self-consciousness  by  having  her  ner¬ 
vous  attention  distracted.  The  smoking 
man  has  this  release,  the  knitting  woman 
also.  Girlie  and  Babe  had  it  from  the 
continual  labor  of  their  jaws. 

Every  hope  and  longing  and  ambition 
in  Girlie’s  heart  centered  upon  this 
young  man  now  complimenting  her,  but 
as  he  turned  to  her  ^e  just  stood  there 
and  looked  up  at  him.  Her  jaws  kept 
on  moving  slightly.  There  was  in  her 
eyes  the  minimum  of  human  intelligence 
and  the  maximum  of  unconscious  animal 
invitation — a  blank,  defenseless  expression 
of  “Here  I  am.  Take  me.”  •\s  Jim  Greely 
expressed  the  look,  “Girlie  makes  eveiy- 
thing  easy.  She  don’t  give  a  fellow  any 
discomfort  like  some  of  these  skittish  girls 
do.  She’s  kind  of  home-folks  at  once.” 

“We  can’t  get  into  the  quadrille  now,” 
said  Jim,  “but  you’ll  give  me  the  next, 
won’t  you.  Girlie?” 

“Sure,  Jim,”  said  the  unsmiling  rosy 
mouth. 

Jim  moved  uneasily  on  his  patent- 
leather  feet.  He  shot  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Sheila. 

“Say,  Miss  Arundel,  may  I  have  the 
next  after —  Meet  Mr.  Gates,”  he  added 
spasmodically,  as  the  hand  of  a  gigantic 
friend  crush^  his  elbow. 

Sheila  looked  up  a  yard  or  two  of  youth, 
and  accepted  Mr.  Gates’s  invitation  for 
“the  next.” 

The  head  at  the  top  of  the  tower  bent 
itself  down  to  her  with  a  snakelike  motion. 

“Us  fellows,”  it  said,  “have  been  aiming 
to  give  you  a  good  time  to-night.” 

Sheila  was  relieved  to  find  him  within 
hearing.  Her  smile  dawned  enchantingly. 
It  had  all  the  inevitability  of  some  sweet 
natural  event. 

“That’s  very  good  of — ^you  fellows.  I 
didn’t  know  you  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as — as  me  in  Millings.” 

“You  bet  you  we  knew.  Here  goes  the 
waltz.  Do  you  want  to  Castle  it?  I 
worked  in  a  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  last 
summer,  and  I’m  wise  on  dancing.” 

Sheila  found  herself  stretched  ceiling- 
ward.  She  must  hold  one  arm  straight 
in  the  air,  one  elbow  as  high  as  she  could 
make  it  go,  and  she  must  dance  on  her  ver\’ 
tiptoes.  Like  every  girl  whose  life  has 
taken  her  in  and  out  of  Continental  hotels, 
I  she  could  dance;  she  had  the  gift  of 
intuitive  rhythm  and  of  yielding  to  her 
partner’s  intentions  almost  before  they 
were  muscularly  expressed.  Mr.  Gates 
felt  that  he  was  dancing  with  moonlight, 
only  the  figure  of  speech  is  not  his  own. 

Girlie,  in  the  arms  of  Jim,  spoke  to  him 
above  her  rigid  chin.  GirUe  had  the 
haughty  manner  of  dancing. 

“She’s  not  much  of  a  looker,  is  she, 
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Jim?”  But  the  pain  in  her  heart  gave  the 
speech  an  audible  edge. 

“She’s  not  much  of  anything,”  said  Jim 
who  had  not  looked  like  the  young  man 
on  the  magazine  cover  for  several  busy 
years  in  vain.  “She’s  just  a  scrap.” 

But  Girlie  could  not  be  deceived.  Shei¬ 
la’s  delicate  crystalline  beauty  pierced  her 
senses  like  the  frosty  beauty  of  a  ^vinter 
star:  her  dress  of  white  mist,  her  slender 
young  arms,  her  long,slim, romantic  throat 
the  finish  and  polish  of  her.  Girlie  told 
herself  again  that  it  was  an  irreg^r 
face,  that  the  chin  was  not  right,  that  the 
eyes  were  not  well  opened  and  lacked  color 
that  the  nose  was  odd,  defying  classifica¬ 
tion;  she  knew.  In  spite  of  the  rigid  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  ideals,  that  these  things  mys¬ 
teriously  spelled  enchantment. 

Sheila  was  a  work  of  art,  something 
shaped  and  fashioned  through  genera¬ 
tions,  something  tinted  and  polished  and 
retouched  by  race,  something  mellowed 
and  restrained,  something  bred.  Girlie  did 
not  know  why  the  white  tulle  frock,  abso¬ 
lutely  plain,  shamed  her  elaborate  red  satin 
with  its  e.xaggerated  lines.  But  she  did 
know.  She  did  not  know  why  Sheila’s  sub¬ 
tle  beauty  was  greater  than  her  obvious 
own.  But  she  did  know.  And  so  great  and 
bewildering  a  fear  did  this  knowledge  give 
her,  that  for  an  instant  it  confu^  her 
wits. 

“She’s  going  back  East  soon,”  she  said 
sharply. 

“Is  she?”  Jim’s  question  was  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  from  that  instant  his  attention 
wandered. 

IVTien  he  took  the  small  crushable  silken 
partner  into  his  arms  for  “the  next  after,” 
a  one-step,  he  was  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
hurry,  by  that  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  that  torments  the  reader 
of  a  “best  seller”  from  the  circulating 
library. 

“Say,  Miss  Arundel,”  he  began,  looking 
down  at  the  smooth,  jewel-bright  head, 
“you  haven’t  given  5lillings  a  square 
deal.” 

Sheila  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

“You  see,”  went  on  Jim,  “it’s  winter 
now.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Greely.  It  is  winter.” 

“And  that’s  not  our  best  season.  When 
summer  comes,  it’s  awfully  pretty  and  it’s 
good  fun.  We  have  all  sorts  of  larks— us 
fellows  and  the  girls.  You’d  like  a  motor- 
ride,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Not  especially,  thank  you,”  said 
Sheila,  who  really  at  times  deserved  the 
Western  condemnation  of  “ornery.”  “I 
don’t  like  motors.  In  fact,  I  hate  motors.” 


JIM  swallowed  a  nervous  lump.  This  prl 
was  not  “home-folks.”  She  made  him 
feel  awkward  and  uncouth.  He  tried  to 
remember  that  he  was  Mr.  James  Gredy 
of  the  Millings  National  Bank,  and  re¬ 
membering  at  the  same  time  something 
that  the  girl  from  Cheyenne  had  said  about 
his  smile,  he  caught  Sheila’s  eye  and  de¬ 
liberately  made  use  of  his  dimple. 

“What  do  you  like?”  he  asked.  “If  yo** 
tell  me  what  you  like,  I — I’ll  see  that  you 
get  it.”  , 

“You’re  very  powerful,  aren  t  your 
You  sound  like  a  fair>’  godmother.” 

“You  look  like  a  fairy.  That’s  just 
what  you  do  look  like.”  „ 

“1  like  horses  much  better  than  motor^ 
said  Sheila.  “I  thought  the  West  wouklta 
full  of  adorable  little  ponies.  I  thought 
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WITH  a  blaze  of  flowers  and  long  sunny  days, 
June  swings  over  the  glistening  peaks  into 
the  Alpine  Valleys  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies. 

Sunny  days  that  herald  the  four  radiant  months  of 
the  Canadian  Summer  offer  the  alluring  charms  of 
this  Mountain  Garden  of  the  Giants  to  the  tourist,  the 
lover  of  the  wild,  the  vacation  seeker. 

Trails  to  walk  and  ride  upon,  roads  for  tally-ho  or  motor, 
mile-high  links  for  the  golfer,  peaks,  snow-passes  and  glaciers 
for  the  Alpine  climber,  warm  sulphur  swimming  pools,  luxuri¬ 
ous  hotels  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  with  music,  dancing  and 
social  recreation,  mountain  chalets  at  Emerald  Lake  and 
Glacier,  trout  fishing  in  season,  superb  scenery  and  big  game 
for  the  camera  (or  in  September  for  the  rifle)  opportunities  for 
camping  in  regions  of  unparalleled  majesty — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  delights  in  store  for  you. 

Nothing  is  more  distinctive  in  North  America. 

So  easy  to  reach  by  the 
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“I  ain’t  afraid.” 
“You  are.” 


“I  ain’t.” 
“You  are.” 


What  would  have  happi-ned  next  if  you  were 
ahoy?  A  frishtful  mix-up!  With  the  calm  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  youth  these  two  boys  fought 
without  even  knowing  each  other— just  as  you 
have  fought  many  a  time — because  you  couldn’t 
help  it.  Once  more  go  back  to  boyhood  with 
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25  wolumet;  Nerds,  Btys’  Sifries, 
BNfragky,  Histtry,  Tfwd,  Essays,  Hauar 

Albert  Bisrelow  Paine's  '*Life  of  Mark 
XiN-ain”  is  reco^zed  as  the  foremost 
American  biography.  We  had  a  few  sets 
of  the  four-volume  edition  on  hand— not 
enough  to  dispose  of  in  the  usual  v^ay. 
So.  for  the  past  few  months,  we  have  b^n 
able  to  nve  you  tlie  Biography  free  aith 

f'our  Mark  Twain.  But  the  end  of  our 
imited  edition  is  in  sight.  There  are  only 
a  few  sets  left  Our  offer  has  to  close 
May  20th.  Send  the  coupon  and  get 
Mark  Twain  at  the  low  price  and  Uie 
Biography  FREE. 

Wonderful  as  are  Mark  Train’s  v^rit- 
ings,  his  talk  was  even  more  fascinating — 
and  these  books  abound  in  his  anecdotes, 
comments,  personal  letters,  discussions 
of  society,  rel^on,  politics,  science  — 
always  alive  with  humor  — startling  in 
TOint  of  \iew  —  always  sane  and  sound. 
The  great  biographies  of  the  past  pale 
before  this  life  stor>’  tliat  is  as  human,  as 
inspiring,  as  lofty  as  Mark  TiN-ain  him¬ 
self.  You  must  nave  Mark  Twain.  If 
you  wait  you  can  have  him  later  but  you 
can't  have  him  at  the  present  price  and  you 
can’t  have  this  marvelous  biography  free. 

Only  a  Few  Days  Left 

Tomorrow  may  be  too  late— Today — Now  i 
your  last  chance  to  get  a  FREE  SET  of  Paine' 
“Life  of  Mark  Twain."  Don't  miss  it.  Delay 
will  cost  you  money.  Don't  l>e  left  out  this 
last  chance  offer.  There  will  lie  no  neat  time. 
Your  chance  is  here  now  —  while  you’ve  got 
the  coupon  before  you — Send  it— Get  a  lieauti* 
ful  Gift. 

DO  IT  NOW 
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He  turned  his  blushing  face  to  Girlie. 
“Gee!  You  look  great!”  he  said. 

She  was  in  fact  very  beautiful — a  long, 
firm,  round  body,  youthful  and  strong, 
sheathed  in  a  skin  of  cream  and  roses,  lips 
that  looked  as  though  they  had  been  us^ 
for  nothing  but  the  tranquil  eating  of  ripe 
fruit,  eyes  of  unfathomable  serenity,  and 
hair  almost  as  soft  and  creamy  as  her 
shoulders  and  her  finger-tips.  Her  beauty 
was  not  marred  to  Jim  Greely’s  eyes  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  chewing  gum. 
Among  animals  the  only  social  poise, 
the  only  true  self-possession  and  absence 
of  shyness,  is  shown  by  the  cud-chewing 
cow.  She  is  diverted  from  fear  and  soothed 
from  self-consciousness  by  having  her  ner¬ 
vous  attention  distracted.  The  smoking 
man  has  this  release,  the  knitting  woman 
also.  Girlie  and  Babe  had  it  from  the 
continual  labor  of  their  jaws. 

Every  hope  and  longing  and  ambition 
in  Girlie’s  heart  centered  upon  this 
young  man  now  complimenting  her,  but 
as  he  turned  to  her  she  just  stood  there 
and  looked  up  at  him.  Her  jaws  kept 
on  moving  slightly.  There  was  in  her 
eyes  the  minimum  of  human  intelligence 
and  the  maximum  of  unconscious  animal 
I  invitation — a  blank,  defenseless  expression 
of  “Here  I  am.  Take  me.”  .Xs  Jim  Greely 
expressed  the  look,  “Girlie  makes  every¬ 
thing  easy.  She  don’t  give  a  fellow  any 
discomfort  like  some  of  these  skittish  girls 
do.  She’s  kind  of  home-folks  at  once.” 

“We  can’t  get  into  the  quadrille  now,” 
said  Jim,  “but  you’ll  give  me  the  next, 
won’t  you.  Girlie?” 

“Sure,  Jim,”  said  the  unsmiling  rosy 
mouth. 

Jim  moved  uneasily  on  his  patent- 
leather  feet.  He  shot  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Sheila. 

“Say,  Miss  Arundel,  may  I  have  the 
next  after —  Meet  Mr.  Gates,”  he  added 
spasmodically,  as  the  hand  of  a  gigantic 
friend  crush^  his  elbow. 

Sheila  looked  up  a  yard  or  two  of  youth, 
and  accepted  Mr.  Gates’s  invitation  for 
“the  next.” 

The  head  at  the  top  of  the  tower  bent 
itself  down  to  her  wnth  a  snakelike  motion. 

“Us  fellows,”  it  said,  “have  been  aiming 
to  give  you  a  good  time  to-night.” 

Sheila  was  relieved  to  find  him  within 
hearing.  Her  smile  dawned  enchantingly. 
It  had  all  the  inevitability  of  some  sweet 
natural  event. 

“That’s  very’  good  of — you  fellows.  I 
didn’t  know  you  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as — as  me  in  Millings.” 

“You  bet  you  we  knew.  Here  goes  the 
waltz.  Do  you  want  to  Castle  it?  1 
worked  in  a  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  last 
summer,  and  I’m  wise  on  dancing.” 

Sheila  found  herself  stretched  ceiling- 
ward.  She  must  hold  one  arm  straight 
in  the  air,  one  elbow  as  high  as  she  could 
make  it  go,  and  she  must  dance  on  her  very 
tiptoes.  Like  every  girl  whose  life  has 
taken  her  in  and  out  of  Continental  hotels, 
she  could  dance;  she  had  the  gift  of 
intuitive  rhythm  and  of  yielding  to  her 
partner’s  intentions  almost  before  they 
were  muscularly  expressed.  Mr.  Gates 
felt  that  he  was  dancing  with  moonlight, 
only  the  figure  of  speech  is  not  his  own. 

Girlie,  in  the  arms  of  Jim,  spoke  to  him 
above  her  rigid  chin.  GirUe  had  the 
haughty  manner  of  dancing. 

“She’s  not  much  of  a  looker,  is  she, 
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Jim?”  But  the  pain  in  her  heart  gave  the 
speech  an  audible  edge. 

“She’s  not  much  of  anything,”  said  Jim 
who  had  not  looked  like  the  young  man 
on  the  magazine  cover  for  several  busy 
years  in  vain.  “She’s  just  a  scrap.” 

But  Girlie  could  not  be  deceived.  Shei¬ 
la’s  delicate  crystalline  beauty  pierced  her 
senses  like  the  frosty  beauty  of  a  winter 
star;  her  dress  of  white  mist,  her  slender 
young  arms,  her  long, slim, romantic  throat, 
the  &ish  and  polish  of  her.  Girlie  told 
herself  again  that  it  was  an  irregular 
face,  that  the  chin  was  not  right,  that  the 
eyes  were  not  well  opened  and  lacked  color 
that  the  nose  was  odd,  defying  classifica¬ 
tion;  she  knew,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  ideals,  that  these  things  mys¬ 
teriously  spielled  enchantment. 

Sheila  was  a  work  of  art,  something 
shaped  and  fashioned  through  genera¬ 
tions,  something  tinted  and  polished  and 
retouched  by  race,  something  mellowed 
and  restrained,  something  bred.  Girlie  did 
not  know  why  the  white  tulle  frock,  abso¬ 
lutely  plain,  shamed  her  elaborate  red  satin 
with  its  exaggerated  lines.  But  she  did 
know.  She  did  not,  know  why  Sheila’s  sub¬ 
tle  beauty  w’as  greater  than  her  obvious 
own.  But  she  did  know.  And  so  great  and 
bewildering  a  fear  did  this  knowledge  give 
her,  that  for  an  instant  it  confu^  her 
wits. 

“She’s  going  back  East  soon,”  she  said 
sharply. 

“Is  she?”  Jim’s  question  was  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  from  that  instant  his  attention 
wandered. 

When  he  took  the  small  crushable  silken 
partner  into  his  arms  for  “the  next  after,” 
a  one-step,  he  was  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
hurry’,  by  that  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  that  torments  the  reader 
of  a  “best  seller”  from  the  circulating 
library. 

“Say,  Miss  Arundel.”  he  began,  looking 
down  at  the  smooth,  jewel-bright  head, 
“you  haven’t  given  Alillings  a  square 
deal.” 

Sheila  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

“You  see,”  went  on  Jim,  “it’s  winter 
now.” 

“Yes.  Mr.  Greely.  It  is  winter.” 

“And  that’s  not  our  best  season.  IVhen 
summer  comes,  it’s  awfully  pretty  and  it’s 


good  fun.  We  have  all  sorts  of  larksr— us 
fellow’s  and  the  girls.  You’d  like  a  motor- 
ride,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Not  especially,  thank  you,”  said 
Sheila,  w’ho  really  at  times  deserved  the 
Western  condemnation  of  “ornery.”  “I 
don’t  like  motors.  In  fact,  I  hate  motors.” 


JI^I  swallowed  a  nervous  lump.  This  prl 
was  not  “home-folks.”  She  made  him 
feel  awkward  and  uncouth.  He  tried  to 
remember  that  he  was  Mr.  James  Greely 
of  the  Millings  National  Bank,  and  re¬ 
membering  at  the  same  time  something 
that  the  girl  from  Cheyenne  had  said  about 
his  smile,  he  caught  Sheila’s  eye  and  de¬ 
liberately  made  use  of  his  dimple. 

“What  do  you  like?”  he  asked.  “If  you 
tell  me  what  you  like,  I — I’ll  see  that  you 
get  it.”  ^ 

“You’re  very’  powerful,  aren  t  you* 
You  sound  like  a  fairy’  godmother.” 

“You  look  like  a  fairy.  That’s  just 
w’hat  you  do  look  like.”  „ 

“I  like  horses  much  better  than  motors 
said  Sheila.  “I  thought  the  West  woukl^ 
full  of  adorable  little  ponies.  I  thoupt 
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WITH  a  blaze  of  flowers  and  long  sunny  days, 
June  swings  over  the  glistening  peaks  into 
the  Alpine  Valleys  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies. 

Sunny  days  that  herald  the  four  radiant  months  of 
the  Canadian  Summer  offer  the  alluring  charms  of 
this  Mountain  Garden  of  the  Giants  to  the  tourist,  the 
lover  of  the  wild,  the  vacation  seeker. 

Trails  to  walk  and  ride  upon,  roads  for  tally-ho  or  motor, 
mile-high  links  for  the  golfer,  peaks,  snow-passes  and  glaciers 
for  the  Alpine  climber,  warm  sulphur  swimming  pools,  luxuri¬ 
ous  hotels  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  with  music,  dancing  and 
social  recreation,  mountain  chalets  at  Emerald  Lake  and 
Glacier,  trout  fishing  in  season,  superb  scenery  and  big  game 
for  the  camera  (or  in  September  for  the  rifle)  opportunities  for 
camping  in  regions  of  unparalleled  majesty — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  delights  in  store  for  you. 


Nothing  is  more  distinctive  in  North  America. 


So  easy  to  reach  by  the 
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my  norse  wncn  uao  oougni  me  my  ently  m  a  nail-dark  place  under  a  row  of 
Ford.”  dangling  coats.  An  iron  stove  near  by 

“Sold  him?  Sold  your  own  special  glowed  with  red  sides  and  a  round  red 
horse!”  mouth.  It  gave  a  flush  to  Dickie’s  pale 

“Well,  yes,  Miss  .\rundel.  Does  that  face.  Sheila  thought  she  had  never  seen 
make  you  think  awfully  bad  of  me?”  such  a  wistful  and  untidy  lad. 

“Yes.  It  does.  It  makes  me  think  aw- 
fuUy  ‘bad’  of  you.  If  I  had  a  horse,  I’d — 

I’d  tie  him  to  my  bedpost  at  night  and 
feed  him  on  rose-leaves  and  tie  ribbons  in 
his  mane.” 

Jim  laughed,  delighted  at  her  childish¬ 
ness.  It  brought  back  something  of  his 
own  assurance. 

“I  don’t  think  Pap  Hudson  would  quite 
stand  for  that,  would  he?  Seems  to  me 


Mellins 

Food 


Yet  poor  Dickie  at  the  moment  ap¬ 
peared  to  himself  rather  a  dashing  and 
heroic  figure.  He  had  certainly  shown 
courage,  and  had  done  his  deed  with  jaun¬ 
tiness.  Besides  he  had  on  his  only  good 
suit  of  dark-blue  serge,  very  thin  serge. 
It  was  one  that  he  had  bought  second-hand 
from  Jim,  and  he  was  sure  therefore  of 
its  perfection. 

He  thought,  too,  that  he  had  mastered 
by  the  stern  use  of  a  wet  brush  a  cowlid 
which  usually  disgraced  the  crown  of  his 
head.  He  hadn’t.  It  had  long  ago  risen 
to  its  wispish  height. 

“Jim  dances  fine,  don’t  he?”  Dickie 
said.  “I  kind  of  wish  I  liked  to  dance. 
Seems  like  athletic  stunts  don’t  appeal  to 
me  some  way.” 

“Would  you  call  dancing  an  athletic 

. . . . . . .  .  stunt?”  Sheila  leaned  back  agiiinst  a  coat 

maV  a  shatne!  After  Mr.  Greely  and  I  that  smelled  strongly  of  hay  and  tobacco, 
have  finished  this,  could  y'^ou  sit  one  out  and  caught  up  her  knees  in  her  two  hands 
with  me?”  so  that  the  small  white  slippers  pointed 

“Yes’m,”  whispered  Dickie.  daintily,  clear  of  the  floor. 

He  w’as  not  as  inexpressive  as  it  might  Dickie  Icraked  at  them.  It  seemed  to 
seem,  however.  His  face — a  rather  start-  him  suddenly  that  a  giantjs  hand  had  laid 
ling  face  here  in  this  crowded,  boisterous  itself  upon  his  heart  arid  turned  it  back¬ 
room,  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  come  in  ward,  as  a  pilot  turns  his  wheel  to  change 
out  of  the  night  bringing  vith  it  a  quality  the  course  of  a  ship.  The  contrary  Inov^ 
of  eternal  childhood,  of  quaint,  half-forgot-  ment  made  him  catch  his  breath.  He 
ten  dreams — his  face  was  very’  expressive,  waiited  to  put  the  two  white  silken  feet 
So  much  so  that  Sheila,  embarrassed,  went  a^inst  his  breast,  to  button  them  inside 
back  almost  abruptly  to  Jim.  Her  smile  i^is  coat,  to  keep  them  in  his  care, 
was  left  to  bewilder  Dickie.  This  was  ‘‘Ain’t  it,  though?”  he  managed  to  say. 
the  first  time  a  woman  had  stirred  that  “Ain’t  it  an  athletic  stunt?” 
mysterious  trouble  in  his  brain.  “I’ve  always  heard  it  called  an  accom- 

.  plishment.” 

“TT’S  not  like  a  smile  at  all,”  thought  “God!”  said  Dickie  gently.  “I’dnevera 
Dickie,  the  dancing  crowd  invisible  to  thought  of  that.  I  do  like  skiing,  though, 
him,  “it’s  like  something — it’s — what  is  Have  you  tried  it.  Miss  Arundel?” 
it?  It’s  as  if  the  wind  blew  it  into  her  “No.  If  I  call  y'ou  Dickie,  you  might 
face  and  blew  it  out  again.  It  doesn’t  call  me  Sheila,  I  think.” 
come  from  anywhere,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  Dickie  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  feet, 
be  going  anywhere,  at  least  not  anywhere  “Sheila,”  he  said, 
a  fellow  knows.”  Here  he  was  rudely  He  was  curiously  eloquent.  .Again 

joggled  by  a  passing  elbow  and  the  pain  Sheila  felt  the  confusion  that  had  sent  her 
of  his  anlde  brought  out  a  sharp  “Damn!”  abruptly  back  to  Jim.  She  smoothed  out 
He  found  a  niche  to  lean  in.  and  he  watched  the  tulle  on  her  knee. 

Sheila  and  Jim.  He  found  himself  not  “I  think  I’d  love  to  ski.  Is  it  awfully 

quite  so  overwhelmed  as  usual  by  admi-  hard  to  learn?” 

ration  of  his  friend.  His  mood  was  even  “No,  ma’am.  It’s  just  dandy.  Es- 

faintly  critical.  But.  as  the  dance  ended,  pecially  on  a  moonlight  night,  like  ni^t 
Dickie  fell  a  prey  to  base  anxiety,  before  last.  And  if  you’d  a  had  skis  on 

How  would  Poppa  take  it  if  he,  you  wouldn’t  ’a’  broke  through.  You  go 
'  Dickie,  should  be  seen  sitting  out  a  dance  along  so  quiet  and  easy,  pushing  yoursdf 
with  Miss  Arundel?  Dickie  was  pro-  a  little  with  your  pole.  There’s  a  kind  of  a 

foundly  afraid  of  his  father.  It  was  a  fear  Swing  to  it - ” 

that  he  had  never  been  allowed  the  leisure  He  stood  up  and  threw  his  light  thin 
to  outgrow.  Sylvester,  with  torture  of  body  gracefully  into  the  skier’s  pose.  “See- 
hand  and  foot  and  tongue,  had  fostered  it.  You  riide  on  one  foot  then  on  the  other. 
And  Dickie’s  childhood  had  lingered  pain-  It’s  as  easy  as  dreaming,  and  as  still.” 
fully  upon  him.  He  was  afraid  of  his  father,  “It’s  like  a  gondola,”  suggested  Sheila, 

physically  and  morally;  his  very  nerves  Dickie  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 

quivered  under  the  look  of  the  small  brown  Sheila  explained.  She  also  sang  a  snatch 

eyes.  of  a  Gondel-lied  to  show  him  the  mo- 

Nevertheless,  as  Sheila  thanked  Jim  for  tion. 


A  baby  fed  on 
fresh  milk,  properly 
modified  by  Mel- 
lin’s  Food,  will  grow 
strong  and  healthy 
and  have  good 
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Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle 
of  Hellin’t  Food,  together  with 
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All  Around  the  House 

"DVERY  room 


needs  the  brightening  touch  of 
Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  It  will  rejuve¬ 
nate  your  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and  lino¬ 
leum — preserve  the  original  finish — and  give  your 
home  that  bright,  well-groomed  appearance. 


JOHNSON’S 


fias^  -  Liouid  Potyderod 


PREPARED  WAX 


Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  imparts  an  artistic, 
lustrous  polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 
It  forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat  over  the  finish, 
similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  over  a  desk,  table  or  dresser-top. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  the  ideal  furniture 
polish.  It  does  not  show  finger-prints — dust 
and  lint  cannot  adhere  to  it.  Takes  the  drudgery 
out  of  dusting.  Prevents  checking  and  cracking. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  has  a  form  for  every  use: 

Paste — The  perfect  floor  polish — wood, 

.  linoleum  or  tile. 

Liquid— For  polishing  Furniture,  wood-  ^ 
work,  leather  goods  and  automobiles.  ^ 

Powdered — For  perfect  dancing  /y 


Your  dealer  has  “JOHNSON’S 
don’t  accept  a  substitute. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

^  Rariiie.Wis.,  II.  S.  .4. 
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“Yes’m,”  said  Dickie.  “It’s  like  that. 

It  kind  of  has  a — ^has  a - ” 

.“Rhythm?” 

“I  guess  that’s  the  word.  So’s  ridinr 
I  like  to  do  the  things  that  have  that.” 

“Well,  then,  you  ought  to  like  danc. 
ing.” 

“Yes’m.  May  be  I  would  if  it  wasn’t 
for  having  to  pull  a  girl  round  about  with 
me.  It  kind  of  takes  my  mind  oS  the 
pleasure.” 

Sheila  laughed.  Then,  “Did  you  get 
my  note?”  ^e  asked. 

“Yes’m.”  Her  laughter  had  embar¬ 
rassed  him,  and  he  had  suddenly  a  hunted 
look. 

“And  are  you  going  to  be  my  friend?” 

sliding  of  feet  on  a  floor  none  too 
^  smooth,  the  music,  accompanied 
Dickie’s  silence.  He  was  silent  and  sat  very 
still,  his  hands  hanging  between  his  knees, 
his  head  bent.  He  stared  at  Sheila’s  feet 
His  face,  what  she  could  see  of  it,  was, 
even  beyond  the  help  of  the  firelight,  pak. 

“Why,  Dickie,  I  believe  you’re  going  to 
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say  no!” 

“Some  fellows  would  say  yes,”  Dickie 
answered.  “But  I  sort  of  promis^  not  to 
be  your  friend.  Poppa  said  I’d  kind  of 
dis-gust  you.  And  I  figure  that  I 
would - ” 

Sheila  hesitated. 

“You  mean  because  vou — vou - ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Can’t  you  stop?” 

He  shook  his  head  and  gave  her  a  tor¬ 
mented  look. 

“Oh,  Dickie!  Of  course  you  can.  At 
your  age!” 

“Seems  like  it  means  more  to  me  than 
anything  else.” 

“Diclue!  Dickie!” 

“Yes’m.  It  kind  of  takes  the  awful  edge 
off  things.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  I  don’t  imder- 
stand.” 

“Things  are  so  sort  of — sharp  to  me.  I 
mean — I  don’t  know  if  I  can  tell  you.  I 
feel  like  I  had  to  put  something  between 
me  and — and  things.  Oh  damn!  I  can’t 
make  you  see - ” 

“No,”  said  Sheila,  distressed. 

“It’s  always  thataway,”  Dickie  went 
on.  “I  mean,  everything’s  kind  of— too 
much.  I  used  to  run  miles  when  I  was  a 
kid.  And  sometimes  now,  when  I  can  get 
out  and  walk  or  ski,  the  feeling  goes.  But 
other  times — well,  ma’am,  whisky  sort  of 
takes  the  edge  off  and  lets  something  kind 
of  slack  down  that  gets  sort  of  screwed  up. 
Oh,  I  don’t  know - ” 

“Did  you  ever  go  to  a  doctor  about  it?” 

Dickie  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled.  It 
,  was  the  sweetest  smile.  So  patient  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  hers.  “No,  ma’am. 

“Then  you  don’t  care  to  be  my  friend 
enough  to — to  try - ”  ^ 

“I  wouldn’t  be  a  good  friend  to  you. 
said  Dickie.  And  he  spoke  now  almost 
sullenly.  “Because  I  wouldn’t  want  you 
to  have  any  other  friends.  I  hate  it  to  see 
you  with  any  other  fellow.” 

“How  absurd!” 

“Maybe  it  is  absurd.  I  guess  it  see^ 
awful  foolish  to  you.”  He  moved  1^ 
cracked  patent-leather  pump  in  a  sort  of 
pattern  on  the  floor.  Again  he  looked 
this  time  with  a  freakish,  an  almost  el™, 
flicker  of  his  extravagant  eyelas^ 
“There’s  something  I  could  be  real  w^ 
he  said.  “Only,  I  guess  Poppa’s  got  there 
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Your  porch  or  verandah — the  outdoor  living-room  of  the  whole 
family  from  spring  to  fall — can  be  made  as  cheerful  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  any  room  by  a  judicious  selection  of  CREX  rugs. 

Sun  parlors,  too,  offer  the  same  opportunity  for  simple  yet  artis¬ 
tic  treatment.  The  natural  grass  blending  with  soft  neutral  color 
designs  in  which  green,  brow’n  and  blue  predominate,  produces  an 
effect  at  once  most  charming  and  delightful. 

Remember  all  grass  rugs  are  not  CREX.  You  may  even  be 
offered  imitations  made  of  split  or  crushed  straw.  But  genuine 
CREX  rugs  will  give  you  the  same  satisfaction  they  have  given  to 
millions  of  other  users  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name  woven  in  the  side  binding 
provides  an  ineffaceable  identification  mark. 

Hmudumtly  iUmtraUd  caltltt  thawint  actual  calars  and 
tixts  af  Ika  Ihrm  CREX  wtavtt-DE  LUXE.  HERRING¬ 
BONE  and  REGULAR— maihd  fnt  on  roanttt. 

CREX  CARPET  CO.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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jifaH  of  me.  I  could  be  a  dandy  guar¬ 
dian  to  you,  Sheila.” 

Again  Sheila  laughed.  But  the  ringing 
of  her  silver  coins  was  not  quite  true. 
There  was  a  false  note.  She  shut  her  eyes 
jgyi^tarily.  She  was  remembering  that 
instant  an  hour  or  two  before,  when  Syl¬ 
vester’s  look  had  held  hers  to  his  will.  The 
thought  of  what  she  had  promised  crushed 
down  upon  her  consciousness  with  the 
smothering  sudden  weight  of  its  reality. 
She  could  not  tell  Dickie.  She  could  not — 
thou^  this  she  did  not  admit — bear  that 
be  should  know. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  in  a  hard  and 
weary  voice.  “Be  my  guardian.  That 
ou^t  to  sober  any  one.  I  think  I  shall 
need  as  many  guardians  as  possible.  And — 
here  comes  your  father.  1  have  this  dance 
with  him.” 

Dkkie  got  hurriedly  to  his  feet.  “Oh 
gosh!”  said  he.  He  was  obviously  and 
vivklly  a  victim  of  panic.  Sheila’s  small 
and  very  expressive  face  showed  a  little 
gleam  of  amused  contempt.  “My  guar¬ 
dian!”  she  seemed  to  mock.  To  shorten 
the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  she 
stepped  quickly  into  the  elder  Hudson’s 
ann.  He  took  her  hand  and  began  to 
pump  it  up  and  down,  keeping  time  to  the 
mask  and  counting  audibly.  “One,  two, 
three.”  To  Dickie  he  gave  neither  word 
nor  look. 

Sheila  lifted  her  chin  so  that  she  could 
smile  at  Dickie  over  Pap’s  shoulder.  It 
was  an  indulgent  and  forgiving  smile;  but, 
meeting  Dickie’s  look,  it  went  out. 

The  boy’s  face  was  scarlet,  his  body 
rigid,  his  lips  tight.  The  eyes  with  which 
he  had  overcome  her  smile  were  the  hard 
eyes  of  a  man.  Sheila’s  contempt  had  fal- 
Im  upon  him  like  a  flame.  In  a  few  dread¬ 
ful  minutes  as  he  stood  there  it  burned  up 
a  great  part  of  his  childishness. 

Sheila  went  on,  dancing  like  a  mist  in 
Hudson’s  arms.  She  knew  that  she  had 
done  something  to  Dickie.  But  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was  that  she  had  done. 

Tkentxt  inslalment  of  “Hidden  Creek” 
trill  appear  in  the  June  number. 


COMPANY  never  embarrasses  the 
pantry  shelf  stocked  with  National 
Biscuit  Company  products.  Many  a  wel¬ 
come  repast  awaits  in  N.B.C.  Butter 
Thin  Biscuit — thin,  tender  morsels  with 
the  taste  of  rich  creamery  butter;  N.B.C. 
Graham  Crackers — golden  squares  of 
nourishing  goodness;  Nabisco  —  queen  of 
dessert  wafers;  Uneeda  Biscuit  —  the 
world*s  best  soda  cracker;  and  any  others 
of  the  N.B.C.  family  that  may  grace  the 
larder. 

So/ei  in  the  famous 
In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package. 
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By  Thompson 

I  CALLED  myself  a  prince,  but  I  am 
*  poor; 

In  worldly  goods  I  have  not  anything — 
No  heaps  of  treasure  in  my  coffers  cling. 
No  bright  gem  gleams  within  my  open  door; 
But  these  alone  the  riches  I’ve  in  store — 
Hope’s  miracle,  the  mystery  of  spring, 
The  April  rain,  the  nightingales  that  sing 
Beyond  my  windowpane,  love’s  mythic  lore. 

My  only  gift  the  gift  of  song,  my  wealth 
The  preaous  metal  of  returning  health. 

My  royalty  the  paths,  the  ways  that  fare 
Tp  to  the  spirit’s  outer  sunny  air. 

These  must  I  give  if  you  to  me  should 
came— 

^^•oCiand  the  lacy  blossoms  of  the  plum. 
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rThe  New  KerOGAS  Oil  Stove 
Burners  Are  a  Joy  to  Housewives 

Thoughtful  women  who  are  seeking  to  cut  the  high  cost  of  cook¬ 
ing  have  learned  that  oil  stoves  equipped  with  patented  Kerogas 
Burners  are  much  more  efficient  and  economical  than  ordinary  old- 
style  oil  stoves. 

They  have  proved  by  experience  that  the  perfect  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  accurate  heat  control  of  the  KEROGAS  Burner  add  to  oil 
stove  cooking  the  efficiency  of  the  modern  gas  range.  By  simply 
turmng  a  little  control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree  of  heat  you 
want — quick,  slow,  intense  or  “simmering.” 

The  Kerogas  Burner  prevents  waste.  It  consumes  all  the  fuel 
and  concentrates  the  heat  where  it 
does  the  most  good — the  greatest 
test  of  a  cook  stove’s  value! 

Kerogas  Burners  are  built  to 
last  as  long  as  the  stove  itself.  No 
complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  Simple,  durable,  one-piece 
genuine  brass  construction — rust  and 
leak  proof 

A  large  number  of  reliable  makes  of  oil  stoves  are  now  equipped 
with  the  new  patented  KEROGAS  Burner.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
demonstrate  this  ingenious  fuel-saving  device.  You,  too,  will  be 
delighted  with  it. 

DEALERS'  NOTE  —  The  beet  jobbers  are  prepared  to 
supply  various  excellent  brands  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with 
the  KEROGAS  Burners.  Patented  KEROGAS  Sumer-Stand¬ 
ard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves.  We  also 
manufacture  the  KEROGAS  Oven— a  really  efficient  article. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


I.<vk  for  This  Mark  tm  the  Burners 
of  the  Oil  Stoi'e  }'ou  Buy 


KING  CALIBAN'S  TOWN 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

“There  must  be  some  place  here— un¬ 
known  to  Caliban’s  men.” 

“I  see.” 

“But  do  you  know  of  such  a  place?  Can 
it  be  done?” 

“Sure — done — ^but  Mister  Hazli’  no  come 
back!  ’ 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Caliban  men  put  knife  in  Mister  Haz¬ 
li’ — alle  same  Marsh  Pennima’." 

“Not  if  I  have  Monte  safe.” 

“Little  Looie  keep  Monte  safe  to-ni’,  but 
no  chance  come  out  alive.” 

“Do  your  part,  Lu — and  we  can’t  lose. 
It’s  not  in  the  cards.” 

“Old  Chino  do  his  part  al’  li’,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “then  go  way  down.” 

“Take  care  of  Monte  and  you’ll  see,”  the 
.\merican  finished. 

The  Oriental  still  took  the  dismal  end. 

V 

HAZLITT  was  at  sea  again  in  the  Black 
Magic  as  the  quiet  dusk  settled  upon 
the  ocean — ^handling  the  little  craft  alone. 
The  widening  night  was  big  and  strange  to 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  once  more  a  little  boy. 
Often  he  saw  the  face  of  Martha  Penniman 
in  its  blur  of  white  mist.  There  was  a  ten¬ 
derness  in  his  heart  back  of  everything, 

!  back  of  all  fears  and  hopes,  and  a  growing 
I  wonder  why  she  had  made  no  sound  before 
!  being  taken  from  her  sleeping-room,  .\drug 
!  might  have  been  insinuated  into  the  room 
before  the  entrance  of  Caliban’s  natives; 
she  might  really  have  been  carried  away  in 
sleep,  but  somehow  this  did  not  hold. 

He  was  sorry  for  Monte,  but  more  and 
more  glad  each  moment  as  the  possibilities 
loomed,  that  he  had  this  power  over  Cali¬ 
ban  —  always  providing  Lu  Kik  was 
square.  H azlitt  was  imdertaking  now  to  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  Martha  Penniman 
through  this  night.  Vaguely  he  hoped  to 
help.  In  any  case  he  would  be  near. 
There  was  no  chance  for  him  appearing  in 
Mortuagas  in  the  usual  way  without  it 
being  known  presently  at  the  palace.  This 
had  been  proven  many  times,  because 
Monte  had  always  found  him  a  few  minutes 
after  landing. 

The  Black  Magic  carried  no  light.  He 
sailed  past  the  city,  past  the  palace  on  the 
cliff,  and  made  a  landing  rather  luckily  in 
the  quiet  water  where  the  force  of  the  surf 
was  broken  by  a  small  rocky  headland. 
Hazlitt  laughed  softly  as  he  walked  liack 
along  the  shore.  The  thing  he  contem¬ 
plated  would  have  been  impossible  from 
any  standpoint  other  than  the  woman’s 
need.  If  he  hadn’t  kno^vn  it  before,  it  was 
coming  very  clearly  now  that  he  cared  a 
great  deal  for  this  English  prl. 

At  least  if  Martha  Penniman  were  for 
Monte,  in  King  Caliban’s  desi^,  Monte 

■  not  at  home  to  receive  her  to-night.  Thou^ 
it  seemed  days,  even  w'eeks.  he  stopped  to 
verify  in  his  consciousness  the  immutable 
fact  that  she  had  been  taken  from  nis 
house  only  last  night.  This  was  really  the 
end  of  her  first  day  in  Caliban’s  keeping. 
He  tried  to  hold  the  work  at  hand  down  W 
cold  business.  Monte  as  a  hostage  mi^t 
give  him  balance  of  power;  but  granting 
this,  Lu  Kik’s  fidelity  became  the  pivot  ol 
the  whole  proceeding.  In  the  South  Se^ 
servants,  even  Chinese,  are  not  supposed 
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to  be  given  to  life -and -death  fidelity.  I  "  '  ,  ■  - 

The  palace  wall  was  not  high,  but  broken  I 

dass  was  cemented  in  the  top.  The  Ameri- 1  _  >  ■  »  *  »  w  y  <  *  »  '  i  f— ^  v  ■  t 

oTtvorked  very  carefully  not  to  leave  his  I  I  l-l  H  I  1}  H  (J  |-» 

own  blood  upon  the  coping.  Within  the  ^  A  A  X  r-i  A  V.  A 

waU  the  night  air  was  heavy  with  jasmine  ,  |  \  Tf  ”1  A  7  “C  T  U  T*  A  O  O 

fragrance.  He  located  Monte’s  tennis- i  1  V_J  li  i  VV  1  ll  1  V-i  ^ 

courts  by  their  ashen  gleam  in  the  starlight.  ' 

Most  of  the  low  sprawled  buildings  of  Cali¬ 
ban’s  establishment  lay  in  unbroken  dark¬ 
ness.  There  were  oil-flares  under  the  arch 
of  the  great  gate  by  the  sea  road,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  mass  behind  offered  no  chink  of 
light. 

Bitterness  rose  in  him  slowly  with  the 
hours.  He  was  near,  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  From  one  forbidding  stone 
stnicture  came  the  faint  sounds  of  string 
music,  but  the  windows  were  closed  with 
metal  shutters,  rough  with  rust  from  the 
sea  winds,  and  the  great  door  had  only  a 
grim  frown  for  such  as  he.  To  make  him¬ 
self  known,  at  least  other  than  in  emer¬ 
gency,  would  mean  to  take  from  Martha 
Penniman  the  influence  of  his  work  at 
large.  It  might  mean  his  life,  to  be 
pounced  upon  here  for  a  prowler.  Caliban 
wouldn’t  even  deign  to  explain  to  the  outer 
world.  The  music  ceased,  yet  he  lingered 
for  hours,  until  the  wolf’s  tail  was  in  the  sky. 

Even  then  it  was  hard  to  go,  harder  for 
the  American  than  it  would  have  been 
to  “start  something”  in  the  palace  grounds. 

He  was  back  in  the  cockpit  of  his  sailing 
craft,  poling  out  through  the  dawn  gray, 
past  the  little  headland.  The  smell  of  the 
mussels  on  the  rocks, now  naked  in  low  tide, 
was  briny  strong,  even  revolting,  as  if  the 
water  had  been  drained  off  some  sick 
monster  that  belonged  under  sea. 

Red  daybreak  was  changing  the  little 
harbor  of  Mortuagas  as  Black  Magic 
glided  in,  innocent  as  if  she  had  just  made 
the  passage  across  from  Mustaree.  He 
went  to  the  Planters’  Rest  for  breakfast, 
not  by  any  means  so  hungry  as  a  man 
should  be  after  a  night  abroad,  but  he 
found  something  more  important  than 
food.  Monte  Caliban  was  still  missing. 

His  father’s  men  had  been  searching 
through  the  night.  A  fiery  shaft  of  hope 
shot  through  Hazlitt’s  heart.  Could  this 
actually  mean  that  Lu  Kik  was  playing 
square?  Caliban  had  sent  boats  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nearer  islands,  the  inn-keeper’  said. 

Some  of  the  boats  had  returned,  but 
Monte  was  not  in  any.  No,  all  the  boats 
had  not  been  heard  from. 


XJAZLITT  was  only  half  through  break- 1 
^  ^  fast,  and  it  was  not  yet  eight  in  the  i 
morning,  when  one  of  Caliban’s  house-ser- 1 
vants  «q)proached  his  table  with  a  message 
for  him  to  report  at  once  at  the  palace. 

“But  my  appointment  was  not  until 
ten,”  Hazlitt  said. 

The  servant  replied  that  King  Caliban 
had  requested  him  to  bring  the  American  at 
once. 

It  was  a  low  dim  room  of  metal  and 
«ther.  Hazlitt  had  seen  old  Caliban  be- 
^  and  knew  where  Monte  got  his  girth. 
^  the  vast  poundage  was  soft  and  sick  to- 
H  Aid  not  recline;  it  lay  flat.  Two 
baleful  black  eyes  sparkled  in  “the  shadows 
®®t  of  a  brown  face  pretty  well  smoothed 
of  form  by  a  life  of  sumptuous  food  and 
Caliban  had  been  brought  to  au- 
®|®ce  at  this  unprecedented  hour  through 
|be  gr^t  pain  of  his  heart.  He  spoke 
an  interpreter. 

^ave  you  seen  my  son?” 


The  appeal  of  the  1920 
Briscoe  is  universal  because 
each  motonst  finds  in  it  just 
Touring  the  feature  he  most  desires— 

Sedan  appearance,  economy,  comfoit, 

Models  power,  simplicity,  strength. 

Our  pride  in  it  as  a  superlative 
engineering  achievement  has 
already  been  ratified  by  public 
appreciation  the  country  over. 

TTie  Briscoe  unit  power-plant, 
as  you  know,  has  made  world¬ 
wide  economy  records 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Th«  Cmnathan  Bruco*  Motor  Company,  Limitod,  BrockoiUm,  Ontario 
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isianaers.  “Why  have  you  bound  my  servant? 

“Do  you  know  where  my  son  is  now?”  \Vhy  have  you  brought  him  here?” 

“I  do  not.”  The  man  talked  a  little  English.  Lu  Kik 

Hazlitt  risked  this  because  he  did  not  Mon  was  in  trouble,  he  said.  Lu  had  ac- 
know  where  Lu  Kik  had  taken  the  boy.  knowledged  that  Monte  Caliban  was  on  the 
“Why  has  not  my  boat  come  back  from  island  of  Musatree  for  a  time  last  night 
Mustaree?”  but  \?"ould  not  tell  how  he  got  there  or  how 

“I  did  not  see  the  chief’s  boat,  nor  the  he  went  away. 
p)arty,”  Hazlitt  answered.  “I  was  not  in  The  ej’es  of  the  servant  were  upon  Haz- 
Mustaree  last  night.”  litt  now.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 

He  could  not  see  Caliban’s  face  clearly,  spite  of  the  bonds,  and  his  lips  moved, 
but  there  was  a  pinched  look  on  the  coun-  “You  go ’way.  M  onte  boy  come.  Say 

tenance  of  the  interpreter.  where  is  friend  Hazli’?  Hazli’  gone  ’way. 

“You  stayed  in  Mortuagas  last  night?”  Monte  boy  no  stay.  Go  ’way,  too,” 
Hazlitt  bowed.  Hazlitt  did  not  dare  turn  his  face  to  the 

“You  fight  with  Monte  yesterday?”  islander.  There  was  a  gleam  in  his  eyes 
Hazlitt  smilingly  shook  his  head.  that  would  have  aroused  even  that  slee{^ 

There  were  silences  and  many  words  be-  torrid  head.  Lu  Kik  had  stood  square, 
fore  the  interpreter  delivered  this:  “Caliban  Not  only  that,  but  in  a  few  of  his  choppy 
is  fond  of  you  because  of  his  son.  He  say's  sentences  he  had  permitted  his  master  to 
you  should  take  Marsh  Penniman’s  place.”  know  in  a  pinch  just  how  much  he  had 
“Thank  him  for  his  kindness,”  Hazlitt  chosen  to  tell, 
said,  “but  say  that  my  work  is  with  the  “I  do  not  see  yet  why  you  bring  my  ser- 
Asiatic  Cordage  Company,  not  with  the  vant  here  tied  in  this  way,”  Hazlitt  ven- 
South  Sea  open  trade.”  tured  again  after  a  moment. 

There  was  a  hoarse  growl  from  Caliban  The  islander  strove  to  make  him  under- 
which  was  interpreted:  “It  could  be  ar-  stand  that  Lu  Kik’s  story  was  not  entirdy 
ranged.”  believed;  that  no  one  knew  of  a  boat  whki 

Now  it  was  suggested  that  Hazlitt  re-  the  king’s  son  had  used  to  go  to  Mustaree 
main  in  the  palace  until  the  boat  returned  alone,  or  with  a  single  boatman;  that  k 
from  Mustaree.  He  wished  to  know  if  this  and  the  other  iratives  had  found  something 
were  more  than  a  suggestion  and  obser\'ed:  queer  in  Lu  Kik's  story,  though  Monte 
“Just  now  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  per-  Caliban  was  certainly  not  on  the  island  of 
form  some  tasks  down  in  the  city.”  Mustaree,  for  they  had  searched.  They 

He  was  apparently  free,  though  aware  had  thought  it  best  to  bring  Mr.  Hazlitt’s 
that  no  movement  of  his  outside  the  Chinese  along  to  be  questioned  at  the 
grounds  escaped  old  Caliban’s  watchers,  palace. 

He  had  been  unable  to  exercise  his  initia-  chill  came  to  the  American  with  that, 
tive  in  any  way  during  the  interview  be-  He  didn’t  like  the  soimd.  He  would  have 
cause  he  was  not  sure  of  what  the  night  had  to  stand  by  the  old  yellow  man  who  had 
brought.  There  was  positively  nothing  for  proved  so  white  as  this.  And  now  Lu 
Hazlitt  to  do  now  until  the  boat  returned  Kik  was  reiterating  his  story,  saying  over 
from  Mustaree.  and  over  the  sentences  which  had  entered 

so  directly  the  understanding  of  his  master 

The  forenoon  dragged.  It  was  nearly  the  first  time.  But  in  the  center  and 
one,  and  the  American  was  on  the  through  this  volley  of  words,  Lu  Kik  in- 
water-frontwhenCaliban’scraftwasspiedat  troduced  some  foreign  matter  so  deftly 
sea  by  better  eyes  than  his.  There  was  no  fig-  that  even  Hazlitt  did  not  quite  catch  it  at 
ure  of  Monte  Caliban  among  the  natives  in  once.  .At  least  he  was  not  quite  sure, 
the  open  boat;  yet  while  it  was  still  at  some  Later  it  liecame  unmistakable— the  two 
distance,  Hazlitt  became  sure  that  someone  words  “bear  pit,”  repeated  several  timet  in 
was  lying  in  the  bottom.  It  was  like  a  con-  the  running  jargon  of  his  great  afidiction. 
spiracy  to  keep  him  from  finding  the  iden-  An  open  pallet  with  poles  was  brought  by 
tity  of  this  figure.  Runners  from,  the  pal-  four  natives  to  carry  the  body  of  the  Chi- 
ace  pressed  close  to  the  boat  as  it  was  made  nese  to  the  palace, 
fast.  There  was  a  bewildering  beat  of  “Be  still,  Lu,”  Hazlitt  said  quietly,  1 11 
tongues.  The  crowd  prevented  him  from  see  you  through.  I’ll  follow  you  to  the 
seeing  what  they  lifted  from  the  bottom,  palace.  Sit  tight,  old  man.” 
until  it  was  laid  feet  first  upon  the  stones —  “Little  Looie  stick  al’  li’,”  came  back  to 

the  bound  figure  of  little  Lu  Kik  Mon,  eyes  his  ears. 

King  Caliban’s  Town  will  be  concluded  in  the  June  number. 
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By  Sara  TeasdaJe 

There  never  was  a  mood  of  mine. 

Gay  or  heart-broken,  luminous  or  dull. 

But  you  could  ease  me  of  its  fever 

And  give  it  back  to  me  more  beautiful. 

In  many  another  soul  I  broke  the  bread 

.And  drank  the  wine  and  played  the  happy  guest, 
But  I  was  lonely,  I  remembered  you — 

The  heart  belongs  to  him  who  knew  it  best. 
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“I  Want  That  on  Mine” 


The  man  or  woman  whose  watch 
has  an  Undarx  dial  can  tell  the 
time  as  readily  at  midnight  as 
at  midday.  They  don’t  have  to  light 
matches,  or  go  without  knowing  the 
time  even  on  the  blackest  night. 

The  same  convenience  of  Undark 
is  also  being  applied  to  clock  and  in¬ 
strument  dials,  electric  buttons  and 
other  switches,  chain  locators,  push 
buttons,  locks,  house  numbers,  pis¬ 
tol  sights,  novelties,  etc. 

Undark  dqesn’t  get  dark 
in  the  dark 

It  is  a  fadlor  for  safety  on  gaso¬ 
line  gauges.  You  want  it  on  yours — 
and  increasing  numbers  of  manufac¬ 
turers  are  daily  announcing  their  use 
of  Undark. 


Undark  contains  real  radium  and 
is  self-illuminating  without  exposure 
to  light. 

The  Radium  Luminous  Material 
Corporation  is  a  large  miner  and 
refiner  of  radium-bearing  ore  and 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Radium 
Luminous  Material  in  this  country. 

The  Trade-Mark  Undark  is  your 
safeguard  in  securing  the  wonderful 
natural  service  of  radium.  Ask  for 
Undark  by  name. 

You  will  say,  ‘‘I  want  that  on 
mine!”  the  instant  you  realize  its 
convenience. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  in¬ 
spection  encourages  the  application 
of  Undark  by  the  manufacturer  in 
his  own  plant. 


Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Factory;  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Trade-Mark  Name  UXOARK  Re*.  Applie<t  For 
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Guaranteed  Garter  Comfort 


The  guarantee  is  binding  —  the 
gaiters  are  not  The  wide  web¬ 
bing  puts  no  restriction  upon  leg 
muscles  or  circulation. 

The  E.  Z.  Garter  is  the  ideal 
garter  for  dress  wear — for  sport 
wear  —  for  any  wear,  anywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send 
his  name  and  we  will  tell  you  who  can. 

THE  THOS.  P.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  E,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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STORY  of  HOOVER 

(Conlinited  from  page  22) 


the  head  of  the  German  Pass-Zentral  in 
Brussels,  tr>'ing  to  arrange  for  a  less  vexing 
and  delaying  method  of  granting  passes  for 
the  movements  of  our  men,  the  German 
officer  said:  “VVell,  now,  tell  me,  Herr 
Hoover,  as  man  to  man,  what  do  you  get 
out  of  all  this?  You  are  not  doing  all  this 
for  nothing,  surely?”  .\nd  a  little  later,  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Great  Headquarters  to 
which  I  had  been  invited  by  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  he  said 
to  me,  as  we  took  our  seats:  “Well,  how’s 
business?”  I  could  only  tell  him  that  it 
was  going  as  well  as  any  business  could  that 
made  no  profits  for  anybody  in  it. 

It  was  impressive  to  see  Hoover  in  the 
crises.  We  expected  a  major  crisis  once 
a  month  and  a  minor  one  every  week. 
We  were  rarely  disappointed  in  our  expec¬ 
tations.  I  may  describe,  for  illustration, 
such  a  major  crisis,  a  ver>’  major  one, 
which  came  in  August,  1916.  The  com¬ 
mission  had  been  making  a  hard  fight  all 
summer  for  two  imperatively  need^  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  Germans.  We  wanted 
the  General  Staff  to  turn  over  to  us  for 
the  civil  population  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  1916  native  crop  of  Occupied  France 
than  we  had  had  from  the  191.5  crop.  And 
we  wanted  some  special  food  for  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  French  children  in  addition 
to  the  regular  program  imtxirted  from 
overseas.  We  sorely  needed  fresh  meat, 
butter,  milk  and  eggs  for  them,  and  we  had 
discovered  that  Holland  would  sell  us  cer¬ 
tain  quantities  of  these  foods.  But  we  had 
to  have  the  special  jiermission  of  both  the 
.\llies  and  Germany  to  bring  them  in. 

Hoover,  working  in  London,  obtained 
the  .\llied  consent .  B  ut  t  he  G  erma  ns  were 
holding  back.  I  was  pressing  the  General 
Staff  at  Great  Headquarters  at  Charleville 
and  von  Bissing’s  government  at  Brussels. 
Their  reasons  for  holding  back  finally 
appeared.  Germany  looked  on  Holland  as 
a  storehouse  of  food  which  might  some 
time,  in  some  way,  despite  .\llied  pressure 
on  the  Dutch  Government,  become  avail¬ 
able  to  Germany.  .Mthough  the  French 
children  were  suffering  terribly,  and  ceas¬ 
ing  all  growth  and  development  for  lack 
of  the  tissue-building  foods,  the  Germans 
preferred  not  to  let  us  help  them  with 
the  Dutch  foo<l  but  to  cling  to  their  long 
chance  of  sometime  getting  it  for  them- 
!  selves. 

:  Figbting  tbe  German  General  Sta^ 

OOVER  came  over  to  Brussels  and,  to¬ 
gether,  we  started  for  Berlin.  We  dis¬ 
covert  von  Bissing’s  chief  political  ad¬ 
viser,  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  and  his 
principal  assistant.  Dr.  Rieth,  on  the  same 
train.  These  were  the  two  men  who,  after 
the  armistice,  proposed  to  Hoover  by  wire 
through  our  Rotterdam  office  to  arrange 
with  him  for  getting  food  into  Germany 
and  received  by  prompt  return  wire 
I  through  the  same  intermediaiy: 

I  “Mr.  Hoover’s  personal  compliments 
I  and  request  to  go  to  hell.  If  Mr.  Hoover 
has  to  deal  with  Germany  for  the  .Mlies, 
it  will  not  be  with  such  a  precious  pair  of 
scoundrels.” 

When  these  gentlemen,  who  had  helped 
I  greafly  in  making  our  work  and  life  in  Bel- 
i  gium  very  difficult,  saw  us.  they  were  some- 
i  what  confused,  but  finally  told  us  they 
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were  called  to  Berlin  for  a  great  conference 
on  the  relief  work.  When  we  reached 
Berlin,  we  found  three  important  officers 
from  Great  Headquarters  in  the  Hold 
Adlon. 

Two  of  them  we  knew  well;  they  had 
always  been  fairly  friendly  to  us.  The 
third  was  General  von  Sauberzwdg, 
militarj’  governor  of  Brussels  at  the  time 
of  Miss  Cavell’s  execution,  and  the  man 
of  final  responsibility  for  her  death.  .\s 
a  result  of  the  excitement  in  Berlin  because 
of  the  world-wide  indignation  over  the 
Cavell  affair,  he  had  been  removed  from 
Brussels  hy  promotion  to  the  Quartermaster- 
Generalship  at  Great  Headquarters! 

Victory 

The  Berlin  conference  of  important  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  government  (k- 
partments  and  the  General  Staff  had  been 
called  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  zu 
Re\’entlow  and  the  jingoes  who  wished  to 
break  down  the  Belgian  relief.  We  were 
not  invited;  we  just  happened  to  be  there. 
We  could  not  attend  the  conference,  but 
we  could  work  on  the  outside.  We 
went  to  .Ambassador  Gerard  for  advice. 
The  .Allies  were  pressing  the  commission 
to  get  the  concessions  on  the  1916  nathe 
crop.  Our  effort  to  get  the  food  for  the 
children  was  entirely  our  own  affair.  Mr. 
Gerard  advised  Hoover  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  commission’s  reputation  for  humanity 
and  neutrality;  to  keep  the  position  of  tht 
Allies  wholly  out  of  the  discussion.  But 
this  was  indeed  only  the  confirmation  by 
a  wise  diplomat  of  the  idea  of  the  situation 
that  Hoover  already  had. 

Most  of  the  conference  members  were 
against  the  relief.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
session  Lancken  and  one  of  the  Headquar¬ 
ter’s  officers  told  us  that  things  were  almost 
certainly  going  wrong.  They  advised 
Hoover  to  give  up.  What  he  did  was  to 
work  harder.  He  forced  the  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Interior  to  hear  him. 
He  pictured  the  horrible  consequences  to 
the  entire  population  of  Belgium  and  Occu¬ 
pied  France  of  breaking  off  the  relief,  and 
painted  vividly  what  the  effect  would  be 
on  the  neutral  world,  America,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  in  very  sight  and  sound  of 
the  catastrophe.  He  pleaded  and  rea¬ 
soned — and  won! 

It  was  harder  than  his  earlier  strugj^es 
with  Lloyd  George,  already  entirely  w^ 
inclined  by  feelings  of  humanity,  but  in 
each  case  he  had  saved  the  relief.  Not 
only  did  the  conference  forbear  to  destroy 
the  work,  but  by  continued  pressure  later 
at  Brussels  and  Great  Headqi^ers  we 
obtained  the  agreements  for  an  increase  of 
the  civilian  allotment  out  of  the  1916 
French  crop  and  for  the  importation 
some  of  the  Dutch  food  for  the  sLx  hundred 
thousand  suffering  children. 

It  was  a  characteristic  Hooverian  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  face  of  imminent  disaster. 

Hoover  and  the  C.  R.  B.  were  in 
and  France  for  but  one  purpose:  to  feed 
the  people,  to  save  a  whole  nation  from 
starvation.  To  them  the  political 
of  the  work  were  wholly  incidental,  but 
they  could  not  be  overlooked.  Ld 
the  military  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  alxiut  equal,  it  was  the  impt^ 
bility  of  I' ranee’s  letting  the  two  and  a 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  get  your  Ford 
ready  for  those  little  week-end 
jaunts,  or  perhaps  a  longer  trip.  Go 
over  your  entire  car. 

— Your  radiator  is  especially  important — 
a  leaky  or  clogged  radiator  can  quickly 
ruin  the  he^  motor  and  will  take  all 
the  pleasure  out  of  your  trip. 


GUARANTEED  HONEYCOMB 

RADIATORS 


are  practically  freeze  and  boil  proof— have 
four  times  greater  radiation  and  cooling 
surface  than  the  ordinary  tubular  type — 
are  quickly  and  easily  in^alled  and  no 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
radiator. 


— Your  dealer  can  supply  you — if  not,  send  us  his 
name.  Complete  literature  on  Peerless  Radiators, 
Fenders,  Hoods,  and  Tool  Boxes  for  Ford  cars 
free  on  reque^.  Use  the  coupon. 


THE  CORCORAN  MFC.  CO. 

3814  S«tioa  ATcaoc.  Norwood.  dNONNAn 


“A/  THE 

CORCORAN 
MFC.  COMPANY 
Norwood,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  I  Send  me  literature  on 

/  I _ I  PEERLESS  ProdudUfor 

Ford  Cara. 

□  Enclooed  find  check  for  $25 
for  which  aend  me.  expreaa 
prepaid,  one  Peerleaa  Radiator  for 
. Model  Ford  Car. 


— ^Thia  radiator  ia  eapecially 
adaptable  to  Ford  Delivery 
Cara  and  Ford  Light  Trucka. 


Radiator  U  dafantd  to  meet  ail  re- 
t/tdremenls  for  Ford  Cars.  Its  uniqua 
core  construction  which  gives  It  to 
muchcooUng  surface  also  permits  of  a 
nextbUitg  that  will  withstand  freezing 
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half  million  people  of  her  own  shut  up  in 
the  occupied  territory  starve  under  any 
circumstances  possible  to  prevent,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  humanitarian  feeling  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  which  Hoover, 
by  vivid  propaganda,  never  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  strength  of  which  he  never 
let  the  diplomats  and  army  and  navy 
officials  lose  sight  of,  that  turned  the  scale 
and  oiabled  the  Conunission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  to  continue  its  work  despite  all 
assault  and  interference. 

Over  and  over  again  it  looked  like  the 
end,  and  none  of  us,  even  the  sanguine 
chief,  was  sure  that  the  next  day  would 
not  be  the  last.  But  the  last  day  did  not 
come  until  the  last  day  of  need  had  passed, 
and  never  from  b^inning  to  end  did  a 
single  commune  of  all  the  five  thousand 
of  Occupied  Belgium  and  France  fail  of  its 
daily  bread.  It  was  poor  bread  sometimes, 
even  for  war  bread,  and  there  weie  many 
to-morrows  that  promised  to  be  breadless, 
but  no  one  of  those  to-morrows  ever  came. 

I  am  constantly  asked:  WTiat  were 
Hoover’s  personal  duties  and  work  in  the 
relief  days?  It  is  a  question  one  can  not 
answer  in  two  words.  His  was  all  the 
responsibility,  his  the  major  planning,  the 
resourceful  devising  of  ways  out  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  generalship.  But  the  details 
were  his  also.  He  kept  not  only  in  closest 
touch  with  every  least  as  well  as  greatest 
phase  of  the  work,  but  took  a  personal, 
active  part  in  seeing  everything  through. 
Constant  conferences  with  the  .\llied 
Foreign  Offices  and  Treasuries,  and  personal 
inspection  of  the  young  men  sent  over 
from  America  as  helpers;  swift  movements 
between  England  and  France  and  Belgium 
and  Germany  and  America,  and  trips  in  the 
little  motor-launch  about  the  harbor  at 
Rotterdam,  examining  the  warehouses  and 
food  ships  and  floating  elevators  and  canal- 
boats;  these  were  his  contrasting  activities 
of  day  following  day  through  all  the 
montl^  and  years  of  the  relief. 

Hoover  had  to  make  his  headquarters 
in  London  at  the  Commission’s  central 
office.  Here  he  could  keep  constantly  in 
touch  by  cable  and  post  with  the  offices  in 
New  York,  Rotterd^  and  Brussels.  The 
Brussels  office  was  allowed  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  German-censored  mail  three  times  a 
week  by  way  of  Holland,  and  we  could 
do  a  limited  amount  of  censored  telegraph¬ 
ing  to  Rotterdam  over  the  German  and 
Dutch  wires  and  thence  to  Ix>ndon  by 
English-censored  cable.  But  Hoover  came 
regularly  every  few  weeks  to  Brussels, 
taking  his  chances  with  mines  and  careless 
submarines. 

'Taking  Ckances  witk  Mines 

These  were  no  slight  chances.  A  Dutch 
line  was  allowed  by  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  run  a  boat,  presumably  unmolested, 
two  or  three  times  a  week  between  Flush¬ 
ing  and  Thamesmouth.  These  jumpy  lit¬ 
tle  boats,  which  carried  passengers  only, 
the  hold  being  filled  with  closed  empty 
barrels  lashed  together  to  act  as  a  float 
when  trouble  came,  were  the  only  means 
ot  bringing  our  young  .\merican  relief 
Workers  to  Belgium  and  of  Mr.  Hoover’s 
frequent  crossings.  After  seven  of  the  ten 
boats  belonging  to  the  line  had  been  lost  by 
mines  the  thirty  Dutch  company  sus¬ 
pended  operation.  We  had  then  to  cross 
secretly  by  English  dispatch  boats,  pro¬ 
tected  by  destroyers  and  specially  hunted 
by  German  submarines. 


On  the  occasion  of  one  of  Hoover’s  cross¬ 
ings  two  German  destroyers  l)dng  outside 
of  Flushing  harbor  requested  the  little 
Dutch  boat  to  accompany  them  to  Zee- 
brugge  for  examination.  This  happened 
occasionally  and  was  always  exciting  for 
the  passengers,  especially  for  the  diplo¬ 
matic  couriers,  who  promptly  dropped 
overboard  their  letter  pouches  specially 
supplied  with  lead  weights  and  holes  to 
let  in  the  water  and  thus  insure  prompt 
sittking. 

As  the  boat  and  convoying  destroyers 
drew  near  to  Zeebrugge,  shells  or  bombs 
began  to  drop  on  the  water  around  them. 
Hoover  thought  at  first  they  were  coming 
from  English  destroyers  aiming  at  the 
Germans.  But  he  could  see  no  English 
boats.  Suddenly  an  explosion  came  from 
the  water’s  surface  near  the  boat  and  the 
man  standing  next  to  him  fell  with  his  face 
smashed  by  a  bomb  fragment.  Hoover 
seized  him  and  dragged  him  around  the 
deck-house  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 
.■\nother  bomb  burst  on  that  side.  He 
then  heard  the  whir  of  an  airplane  and 
looking  up  saw  several  English  bombing 
planes.  Their  intention  was  excellent,  but 
their  aim  uncertain. 

Hoover's  Freedom  in  Travel 

The  anti-aircraft  guns  of  the  German  de¬ 
stroyers  soon  drove  them  away,  and 
the  convoy  came  into  Zeebrugge  harbor, 
where  the  Dutch  boat  and  passengers  were 
inspected  with  German  thoroughness.  On 
Hoover’s  identity  being  revealed  by  his 
papers,  he  was  treated  with  proper  cour¬ 
tesy  and  after  several  of  the  passengers 
had  been  taken  off  the  boat  it  was  allowed 
to  go  on  its  way  to  Tilbury. 

Hoover  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  passport  and  border 
regulations  of  all  the  countries  in  and  out 
of  which  he  had  to  pass  in  his  movements 
connected  with  the  relief.  He  was  given 
a  freedom  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  no 
other  man.  He  moved  almost  without 
hindrance  and  undetained  by  formalities 
freely  in  and  out  of  England.  France, 
Holland.  Occupied  Belgium  and  France, 
and  Germany  itself,  with  person  and  trav¬ 
eling  bags  unexamined.  It  was  a  concrete 
expression  of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  perfect  correctness  of  behavior  that 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those  who 
had  to  make  any  movements  at  all  across 
frontiers  in  the  tense  war  days. 

Governor-General  von  Bissing  once  said 
to  me  in  Brussels,  apropos  of  certain 
charges  that  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
his  intelligence  staff  of  questionable  b^ 
havior  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  men  in 
Belgium — charges  easily  proved  to  be  un¬ 
founded: 

“I  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover 
despite  my  full  knowledge  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  and  association  with  the 
British  and  French  Government  officials 
and  my  conviction  that  his  heart  is  with 
our  enemies.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hoover  always  went 
to  an  unnecessary  extreme  in  the  way  of 
ridding  himself  of  every  scrap  of  writing 
each  time  he  approached  the  Holland- 
Belgium  frontier.  He  preached  absolute 
honesty,  and  gave  a  continuous  personal  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  to  all  the  C.  R.  B.  men  inside 
the  steel  ring. 

The  devotion  to  their  chief  of  these  men 
and  of  all  the  others  outside  in  the  New 
\'ork  and  London  and  Rotterdam  offices 


was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  afl 
the  beautiful  things  of  the  Belgian  relief 
work.  Each  time  he  came  to  Brussels  afl 
of  us  came  in  from  the  provinces  and  Occu¬ 
pied  France  and  gathered  about  him  while 
he  told  us  the  news  of  the  outside  world 
and  how  things  were  going  in  the  New 
York  and  London  offices.  And  then  he 
would  talk  to  us  as  a  brother  in  the  fra. 
temity  and  exhort  us  to  forget  our  diffi. 
culties  and  our  irritations  and  play  the 
game  well  and  honestly  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  honor  of  America. 
After  the  group  talks  he  would  listen  to 
the  personal  troubles  and  advise  and  help 
each  man  in  his  turn. 

People  sometimes  ask  me  w.hy  Hoovtr 
has  such  a  strong  personal  hold  on  all  hk 
helpers.  The  men  of  the  C.  R.  B.  know 
why. 

The  Belgian  relief  and  the  .\metltM 
food  administration  and  the  later  and 
still  continuing  .American  relief  of 
Europe,  have  been  called,  s<)metiiaei|a 
an  apparently  critical  attitude,  “one 
organizations.  If  by  that  is  meant  that 
there  was  one  man  in  each  of  them  who 
was  looked  up  to  with  limitless  admiratioi, 
relied  on  with  absolute  confidence  and 
served  with  entire  devotion  by  all  the 
other  men  in  them,  the  attribution  is  cor¬ 
rect.  No  man  in  any  of  these  org^iza- 
tions — and  Hoover  gathered  almut  him 
the  best  he  could  get — but  recognized  him 
as  the  natural  leader.  He  was  the  “one 
man,”  not  by  virtue  of  any  official  or 
artificial  rank,  but  by  sheer  ix'rsonal  supe¬ 
riority  in  both  constructive  administn- 
tive  capacity  and  effective  practical  action. 

The  New  York  and  London  and  Rotter¬ 
dam  offices  had  their  hard-working  .Ameri¬ 
can  staffs  and  their  all-important  duties. 
They  were  the  ones  to  carry  on  the  great 
outside  campaign,  to  find  the  money  and 
buy  the  food,  to  keep  the  overseas  fleet 
of  seventy  C.  R.  B.  ships  always  moving, 
to  transship  the  precious  cargoes  swiftly 
at  Rotterdam  into  our  five  hundred  canal- 
boats,  and  urge  them  steadily  on  through 
Holland,  and  across  the  fatal  border  into 
our  hands  in  Belgium,  and  to  do  it  all 
safely  and  regularly  and  always  in  time. 
They  had  their  full  part  to  play;  without 
it  there  would  have  been  nothing  for  us 
to  do  inside. 

He  Dislikes  Tkanks 

But  we  were  the  ones — never  more  t^ 
thirty-five  or  forty  at  a  time;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wanted  to  limit  us  to  t wenty-five-wbo 
really  saw  Belgian  relief  in  all  its  pathetic 
and  inspiring  details.  We  were  the  ones 
privileged  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  great 
native  relief  organizations  with  their  com¬ 
plex  of  communal  and  regional  and  provin¬ 
cial  committees  and  at  their  head,  the  great 
Comit6  National,  most  ably  directed  by 
£mile  Franequi,  whom  Hoover  had  known 
in  China. 

Thirty-five  thousand  organized  Belgians 
gave  their  volunteer  service  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  long 
occupation.  .And  many  thousands  nwee 
were  similarly  engaged  in  unofficial 
parity.  We  saw  the  splendid  work  of  the 
women  of  Belgium  in  their  great  natwnal 
organizations,  the  “Little  Bees,”  the 
of  Milk,”  the  “Discreet  .Assistance”  andaU 
the  rest.  My  wife,  who  was  inside  with 
us,  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  womffl 
of  Belgium  in  another  book,  but  as  she 
rightly  says: 
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GOCQANifr  on. 

SHAMPOO 

Thia  clear,  pure,  and  entirelv  greaseless  product,  cannot  possibly 
injure,  and  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter 
how  often  you  use  it 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly. 
Simply  moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  removing  every 
particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oiL  The  hair  dries  quickly 
and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  it  It  leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  do  up.  You  can  get  Watkins 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  at  any  drug  store.  A  4-ounce 
bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WAXK  I  N  S 


Proper  shampooing 

is  what  makes  beautiful  hair,  _  . 

It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  W  Ikl 

lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and  VWAA  I  VV  I  1^ 
makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant.  ^ 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  '' 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect 
of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soapn,  soon  dries  the  scalp, 
makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it  This  is  why  discriminating  women  use 
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E)jer-Kiss  Face  Powder!  Djer-Kiss  Talc! 

Fragranced  .  .  .  inimitably  refined  .  .  . 
graced  to  the  full  with  French  charm 
.  .  .  Yes,  They  come  to  you  from  far 
France — with  all  the  smarmess  of  things 
Parisian.  In  what  other  Face  Powder, 
Mademoiselle,  in  what  other  Talc  will  you 
discover  such  beauty  and  purity?  Such 
soothing  daintiness?  Such  French,  French 
quality? 

In  your  fiivorite  big  shop — in  your  favorite 
little  shop  will  they  M  found. 


extract  \  " _ _ 

FACE  POWDER  #  O  T 

TALC  V  SOAP 

‘ROUGE  V  njp  STICK  ▼  •COLD  CREAM 
*MaJ€in  America  »M  Djet-Kia  CoaeetUri  from  France 

IW  e  1920 
I  fj  A  H.  S.  Co. 
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"The  story  of  Belgium  will  never  be 
tolA  That  is  the  w'ord  that  passes  often- 
(jt  between  us.  No  one  will  ever  by  word 
jf  mouth  or  in  writing  give  it  to  others  in 
[ycBtirety,  or  even  teU  what  he  himself 

seen  and  felt.” 

ybenever  Hoover  came,  he  tried  to  keep 
^  ■csence  unknown  except  to  us  and  Min- 
BtffWhitlock  and  the  heads  of  the  Belgian 
g^sation  and  the  German  Government 
•itb  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  would  not 
JO,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  the  soup  lines 
md  ftiilHren’s  canteens.  Like  many  an¬ 
other  man  of  great  strength,  he  is  a  man 
of  great  sensitiveness.  He  can  not  see 
jiiSeiing  without  suffering  himself.  And 
lie  dislikes  thanks.  The  Belgians  were 
often  puzzled,  sometimes  hurt,  by  his 
imidance  of  their  heartfelt  expression  of 
jtathude.  Mr.  WTiitlock  was  always 
there  and  had  to  be  always  accessible.  So 
they  could  thank  him  and  thank  America 
thiniigti  him.  But  they  rarely  had  oppor- 
ttmity  to  thank  Hoover. 

1  remember,  though,  how  their  ingenuity 
baied  him  once.  He  had  slipped  in 
quietly,  as  usual,  at  dusk  one  evening  by 
our  courier  automobile  from  the  Dutch 
bader.  But  some  one  passed  the  word 
around  that  night.  And  all  the  next  day, 
and  for  the  remaining  few’  days  of  his  stay, 
there  went  on  a  silent  greeting  and  thank¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission’s  chief  by  thousands 
a^  thousands  of  visiting-cards  and  mes¬ 
sages  that  drifted  like  snowflakes  through 
the  door  of  the  director’s  house;  engraved 
cards  with  warm  words  of  thanks  from  the 
nobility  and  wealthy  of  Brussels;  plainer 
printed  ones  from  the  middle-class  folk,  and 
bits  of  writing-paper  with  pen  or  pencil- 
soiwled  sentences  on  them  of  gratitude  and 
blatmg  from  the  “little  people.”  My  wife 
would  heap  the  day’s  bringing  on  a  table 
before  him  each  evening  and  he  would 
bnger  them  over  curiously — and  try  to 
sn^. 


come  by  motors  from  Le  Havre.  .\nd 
before  them  all,  the  King  created  a  new 
order,  without  ribbon  or  button  or  medal, 
and  made  Hoover  its  only  member.  He 
was  simply  but  solemnly  ordained  “Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Belgian  Nation,  and  Friend  of 
the  Belgian  People.” 

I  have  spoken  only  of  Belgium.  But  of  H.\D  faithful  helpers,  capable  coad- 

iutors.  One  can  not  make  comnar- 


its  highly  elaborated  .system  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  successful  machinery  of  control 
and  distribution,  and  all,  all  centering  and 
depending  primarily  on  one  man’s  vision 
and  heart  and  genius. 

Tlie  Great  Cluef 


the  ten  million  in  the  occupied  regions  for 
whom  Hoover  waged  his  fight  against 
starvation,  two  and  a  half  million  were  in 
Occupied  France.  Over  in  that  territory 
things  were  harder  both  for  natives  and 
•Americans  than  in  Belgium.  Under  the 
rigorous  control  of  a  brutal  and  suspicious 
operating  army  both  French  and  .Ameri¬ 
cans  worked  under  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  that  could  be  imposed  and  yet 
allow  the  relief  to  go  on  at  all. 

The  French  population,  too,  was  an 
especially  helpless  one,  for  all  the  men  of 
military  age  and  qualifications  had  gone 
out  as  Germans  came  in.  They  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  do  this;  the  Belgians 
had  not.  Each  American  was  under  the 
special  care — and  eyes — of  a  German  escort 
officer. 

He  could  only  move  with  him  at  his 
side,  could  only  talk  to  the  French 
committees  with  his  gray-unifoimed  com¬ 
panion  by  his  side.  He  had  his  meals  at 
the  same  table,  slept  in  his  quarters.  The 
chief  representative  of  the  Commission  in 
Occupied  France  had  to  live  at  the  Great 
German  Headquarters  at  Charleville  on 
the  Meuse. 

I  spent  an  extraordinary  four  months 
there.  It  is  all  a  dream  now  but  it  was, 
at  the  time,  a  reality  which  no  imagina¬ 
tion  could  equal:  The  Kaiser  on  his  fre¬ 
quent  visits,  the  gray-headed  chiefs  of  the 
terrible  great  German  military  machine, 
the  schneidige  younger  officers,  and  all  so 
confident  and  insolent  and  so  regardless, 
in  those  early  days  of  success,  of  however 
much  of  the  world  might  be  against  them. 

One  night  my  officer  said  at  dinner: 

“Portugal  came  in  to-day.  Will  it  be  the 
United  States  to-morrow?  Well,  come  on; 
it’s  all  the  same  to  us.”  When  the  United 
States  did  come  in,  we  .Americans  were  no 
longer  at  Headquarters,  so  what  my  offi¬ 
cer  said  then  1  do  not  know.  .But  I  am 
sure  that  it  was  not  all  the  same  to  him. 

And  so  the  untellable  relief  of  Belgixun 
and  Northeast  France  went  on  with  its 
myriad  of  heart-breaks  and  heart-thrills 
following  quickly  on  each  other’s  heels. 

The  next  inslalmefti  of  “The  Story  of  Hoover,”  in  Ike  June  number,  will  tell  about  his  work  as  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  and  as  Direetor-General  of  American  and  Allied  Relief  in  Europe  after  the  Armistice. 


Decorated  by  tke  Kin^ 
T\^EN  the  Armistice  had  come,  the 
Belgian  Government  tried  to  thank 
him.  He  would  accept  no  decorations.  But 
ona  again  Belgian  ingenuity  conquered. 
Oneday  just  after  the  cessation  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  he  was  visiting  the  King  and  Queen  at 
U  Panne,  in  their  simple  cottage  in  that 
little  bit  of  Belgium  that  the  Germans 
nerer  reached.  After  luncheon  the  mem- 
bas  of  the  Cabinet  appeared;  they  had 


jutors.  One  can  not  make  compar¬ 
isons  among  them,  but  one  of  these  lieuten¬ 
ants  was  so  long  in  the  work,  so  effec¬ 
tive,  so  devoted,  so  regardless  of  personal 
sacrifice  of  means  and  career  and  health, 
that  we  can  mention  his  name  without 
hesitation  as  the  one  to  whom,  next  to 
the  chief,  the  men  of  the  C.  R.  B.  and 
the  people  of  Belgium  and  France  turned, 
and  never  in  vain,  for  the  inspiration  that 
never  let  hope  die. 

This  is  WilUam  Babcock  Poland,  like 
his  chief,  an  engineer  of  world-wide  expe¬ 
rience,  who  served  first  as  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  in  Belgium,  then  as  director  there, 
and,  finally,  after  Hoover  came  to  .America, 
to  be  made  its  Food  .Administrator,  direc 
tor,  with  headquarters  in  London,  for  all 
the  wotk  in  Europe. 

In  .April,  1917,  .America  entered  the  war, 
and  Minister  Whitlock  came  out  of  Bel¬ 
gium  with  his  shepherded  flock  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  consuls  and  relief  workers,  although  a 
small  group  of  C.  R.  B.  men,  with  the 
director,  Prentis  Gray,  remained  inside 
for  several  weeks  longer. 

In  the  same  month  Herbert  Hoov'er  heard 
his  next  call  to  war  service.  For  almost 
immediately  after  our  entrance  into  the 
war  President  Wilson  asked  him  to  come  to 
Washington  to  consult  about  the  food 
situation.  This  consultation  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  American  food  administra¬ 
tion. 

It  did  not  end  Belgian  relief  for  Hoover, 
foi  the  work  had  still  to  go  on  and  did  go 
on  through  all  the  rest  of  the  war  and 
even  for  several  months  of  the  Armistice 
period,  with  the  C.  R.  B.  and  its  chief 
still  in  charge,  although  Dutch  and  Span¬ 
ish  neutrals  replaced  the  .Americans  inside 
the  occupied  territory. 

But  the  new  call  was  to  place  a  new 
duty  and  responsibility  on  Hoover’s  broad 
shoulders.  Responding  to  it,  he  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  May  3, 1917, 
and  reached  Washington  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  On  the  following  day  he 
talked  with  the  President  and  began  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  .American  food  administration. 


At  My  Library  Window 

By  Charles  VCHtarton  Storh 

WITHIN  are  books,  books,  books  in  marshaled  rows, 
A  comely,  golden-shielded  retinue; 

Etchings,  pastels,  a  Japanese  print  or  two; 

A  wide  chair  where  the  senses  find  repose. 

While,  vision-starred,  the  mind  adventuring  goes 
On  lone  crusades  across  the  chartless  blue 
To  win  strange  lands — ^The  Good,  The  Fair,  The  True — 
Cheered  by  such  glamour  as  the  scholar  knows. 

Outside  is  dappled  lawn,  where  cherry-trees 
Dot  the  smooth  green  with  tiny  drifts  of  white, 

.And  on  the  lawn  three  laughing  children  play. 

These  are  my  two  glad  kingdoms,  and  of  these 
I  scarce  could  teU  which  gives  me  most  delight. 

God  make  me  worthy  of  them  both!  I  pray. 


Pancakes  with  Nut  Flavor 


Now  we  have  added  Puffed  Rice  flour  to  a 
perfect  pancake  mixture.  The  Puffed  Rice  makes 
the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nutty  taste.  You 
have  never  tasted  pancues  so  delicious.  When 
you  order  Puffed  Grains  order  Puffed  Rice  Pan¬ 
cake  Flour  as  well.  Simply  add  milk  or  water— the 
flour  is  self-raising— and  hear  what  your  people  say. 


XUM 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Lucky  Boy 


to  have  a  food  confection  waiting  after  school.  And  to  have 
it  Puffed  Wheat,  which  is  whole  wheat,  steam  exploded  and 
made  easy  to  digest. 


Millions  Now  Enjoy  Them 


There  are  millions  of  lucky  children  now  who  revel  in  Puffed  Grains. 

American  homes  are  now  enjoying  some  750  million  dishes  of  Puffed 
Grains  in  a  year.  And  this  is  why; 

These  bubble  grains  have  made  whole  grains  enticing. 

Prof.  Anderson’s  process — steam  explosion — has  made  digestion  easy 
and  complete. 

Once  they  were  breakfast  dainties.  Now  they  are  all-day  foods.  Millions 
of  dishes  are  served  in  milk  for  suppers  and  between  meals. 

Millions  are  mixed  with  fruit. 

Millions  are  crisped  and  lightly  buttered  for  hungry  children  to  eat  like 
peanuts — dry. 

All  shot  from  guns 


Puffed  Grains  are  shot  from  guns.  By  steam  explosion  they  are  puffed 
to  eight  times  normal  size. 

Every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted  and  fitted  to  digest.  Eveiy  atom  feeds. 
These  scientific  foods  are  also  the  most  delightful  grain  foods  known. 
They  are  airy,  flimsy,  nut-like — flavory  food  confections. 

In  every  home  such  foods  are  needed  several  times  a  day. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed 

Rice  Pancake  Flour 

MARY  WOLLASTON 

{Continued  from  page  77) 


climbed  by.  Hearing  her  sing  those  won¬ 
derful  songs  of  his  was  what  had  led  La 
Chaise  to  offer  her  this  opportunity.  .\n(j 
Paula  didn’t  know,  Mary  was  sure,  of  any¬ 
thing  that  mitigated  his  disappointment 
To  her,  he  was  merely  one  who  had  tried 
and  pitiably  failed.  She  must,  it  seemed, 
have  felt  sorry  about  it,  and  Mary  had  con¬ 
siderately  avoided  all  reference  to  him. 

Now  it  appeared  that  Paula  had  blankly 
forgotten  all  about  him.  Remembered  him 
only  when  she  wanted  him  to  tune  the  pi¬ 
ano.  She  callously  proposed  to  exact  thi 
service  of  him.  And,  if  possible,  over  the 
telephone! 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  when  she  had 
found  her  voice,  “that  I  look  the  way  I 
feel.  Paula,  you  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

“Why  not?”  Paula  demanded.  And  then 
with  a  laugh:  “I  wouldn’t  forget  to  pay 
him  this  time.  .\nd  it  would  be  nice  to  see 
him  again  too,  because  I  really  liked  him  a 
lot.” 

“VV’ell,  if  you  do  like  him,  you  wouldn’t— 
would  you — want  to  do  anything  cmel  to 
him?  -Anything  that  he  might  take  as— a 
wilful  insult?  Because  it  could  be  taken 
like  that,  I  should  think.” 

She  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  effort. 
Paula’s  surprise,  the  incredulous  w’ay  she 
had  echoed  the  word  “cruel,”  the  fact  that 
there  was  still  an  unshaken  good  humor  in 
the  look  of  curiosity  that  she  directed  upon 
her  stepdaughter,  all  but  overwhelmed 
Mary  with  a  sudden  wave  of  helpless  anger. 

What  could  one  do  with  a  selfishness  as 
insolent  as  that?  WTiat  was  there  to  say? 


P.\.UL.\  got  up,  still  looking  at  her  in 
that  nuzzled  sort  of  wav.  came  over 


*  that  puzzled  sort  of  way,  came  over 
to  her  chair,  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  it  and 
took  her  by  the  shoulders. 

“You’re  trembling!”  she  said.  “I  expect 
I  am  working  you  too  hard.  You  mustn’t 
let  me  do  that,  you  know.  John  will  never 
forgive  me  if  I  do.  \\Tiy,  about  March,  did 
you  mean  because  I  wouldn’t  sing  his  op¬ 
era?  He  knew  all  the  time  I  wouldn’t  un¬ 
less  he  could  get  it  right.  .\nd  he  knew  he 
wasn’t  get  ting  it  right.  He  wanted  to  give 
it  up  long  before  he  did,  only  I  wouldn’t  let 
him.  But  as  for  being  insulted,  bless  you, 
he  isn’t  like  that.  And  perhaps  if  he  came 
I  could  get  him  all  the  pianos  out  here  to 
keep  in  tune.  There  must  be  dozens!” 

At  that  Mary  laughed  in  a  sudden  recoQ 
of  genuine  amusement.  She  could  imagine 
that  .\nthony  March  would  laugh  himself. 
In  one  particular  Paula  was  unqui-stionaWy 
right.  He  wouldn’t  feel  insulted.  He  was 
just  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  a  petty  emotion  like  that. 

She  returned  Paula’s  hug  and  extricated 
herself  from  the  chair. 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  me,  at  ^ 
events,”  she  said.  “I’m  not  tired  a  bit. 
But  could  we  worry  -a  little  about  Mr. 
March?  .About  his  opera,  I  mean.  Don’t 
you  suppose  we  could  get  Mr.  LaChaise  to 
put  it  on?  The  way  he  originally  wTote  it 
— I  mean  for  somebody  else  to  sing.” 

“Fournier  could  sing  it  in  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  way,”  Paula  remarked  speculativ^. 
“Only  I  don’t  believe  he’d  sing  in  English. 
Certainly  there’s  nobody  else.” 

“Perhaps  if  he  saw  the  score — ”  Mary 
began. 

“Gracious!”  Paula  broke  in,  a  little 


not  much.  “I  haven’t  an  idea 
^  that  score  is.  I  may  have  sent  it 
ucktohim,  but  I  don’t  believe  I  did.” 

“No,”  Mary  told  her;  “it’s  here.  AMien 
I  closed  up  the  house,  I  brought  it  along. 
Ht  might  be  interested  enough  in  it,  I 
think,”  she  i^rsisted,  “if  you  and 
j(r  LaChaise  told  him  how  good  it  was — 
to  leam  it  in  English.  Or  it  might,  I  sup¬ 
pose— the  whole  thing,  I  mean — be  trans- 
^  into  French.  There  might,  anyhow, 
prove  to  be  something  we  could  do.” 

^“Go^  Heavens,  child!”  Paula  said. 
We’re  up  to  the  eyes  now,  all  three  of  us. 
ttlll  be  for  weeks  as  far  as  that  goes.  We 
amply  couldn’t  think  of  it.”  Through  a 
awn,  she  added:  “Not  that  it  wouldn’t  be 
inice  thing  to  do  if  we  had  time.” 

Mao' pursued  the  matter  no  further  with 
Paula.  But  she  resolved  to  tr>’  to  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  acquainted  with  LaChaise.  She 
spoke  French  as  well,  if  not  quite  so  flu¬ 
ently,  as  her  brother,  and  she  thought  the 
conductor  acted  as  if  he  liked  her.  Perhaps 
ifadiance  came  he  might  be  persuaded  to 
do  something. 

Paula’s  notion  of  getting  March  to  come 
up  and  tunc  her  piano  was  not  damped  at 
all  by  the  wet  blanket  of  Mary’s  objection 
to  H.  From  town  that  day,  Nlary  having 
driven  her  in  for  more  fittings  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  Paula  telephoned  to  the  Fullerton 
.Ivenue  house  and  later  told  Mary  in  an 
acutdy  dissatisfied  manner  that  she  had  got 
'-imply  nowhere  with  the  person  with  whom 
she  had  talked.  “She  pretends — oh,  it  was 
his  sister  or  his  mother,  I  suppose — that 
they  don’t  know  anything  whatever  about 
Imn.  Haven’t  seen  him  for  ever  so  long. 
Haven’t  an  idea  how  to  get  word  to  him. 

If  only  I  had  time  to  drive  out  there.  But 
1  haven’t  a  minute,  of  course.” 

Mary  observed  that  she  didn’t  see  what 
good  it  would  do  to  be  told  in  person  what 
Paula  had  just  learned  over  the  telephone. 
She  could  drive  out  there  herself,  of  course, 
if  there  was  any  point  in  it,  during  the  hour 
when  Paula  was  engaged  with  Rose  Aldrich. 
Paula  jumped  at  this  suggestion.  She 
was  one  of  those  persons  whom  telephones 
never  quite  convince.  You  never  could 
really  find  out  anything  unless  you  coaild 
see  the  person  you  were  talking  to.  So 
Mary,  rather  glad  of  the  errand — though 
coovinced  of  its  futility  so  far  as  Paula’s 
designs  were  concerned — drove  out  to  the 
Fulkrton  Avenue  house,  and  presently 
found  herself  in  a  small  neat  parlor  talking 
U)  a  neat  old  lady,  who  was  not ,  perhaps,  as 
oU  as  die  looked,  about  .Anthony  March. 

EOR  anything  that  bore  upon  the  obtain- 
^  ability  of  his  service  for  the  High  Forest 
piano  the  telephone  conversation  would 
lave  done  as  well.  His  mother  had  seen 
fiim  for  only  a  short  time  a  little  more  than 
» week  ago,  and  judged  from  what  he  then 
aid  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  going 
away,  though  not  for  a  long  absence — a 
^th,  perhaps.  She  had  not  asked  where 
« meant  to  go,  and  he  had  volunteered 
idling.  It  was  possible  that  he  did  not 
blow  himself . 

Mary  remained  in  doubt,  for  the  first  five 
®mutes  or  so  of  her  call,  whether  the  stiff, 
^^ed  precision  of  this  was  a  mark  of  hos- 
to  the  whole  Wollaston  clan,  or 
it  was  nothing  but  undiluted  New 
“®P*nd  reserve.  She  ventured  a  tenta- 
‘1  suppose  he  didn’t  say  espiecially 
"wy  he  w^  going?”  and  on  getting  a  bare 
■“Iktive  in  reply,  went  on  a  litle  breath¬ 


lessly:  “I  didn’t  mean  that  impertinently. 
Only  all  of  us  were  very  much  interested  in 
him  and  we  liked  him  too  well,  especially 
Father  and  I,  to  be  content  to  lose  track  of 
him.  I  hope  he  wasn’t  ill — didn’t  go  away 
because  of  that?” 

“He  told  me  that  he  was  not,”  Mrs. 
March  answered.  “Though  if  I  might  have 
had  my  way  with  him,  I  would  have  put 
him  to  bed  for  a  week.  However,”she  added 
with  a  fine  dry  smile,  “I  never  did  have  my 
way  with  him,  and  neither  has  his  father 
had  his.  And  I  judge  it  to  be  as  well  that 
we  have  not.” 

No,  there  was  no  hostility  about  it.  She 
perceived  the  genuineness  in  her  visitor’s 
concern  and  was  perhaps — who  could  tell? 
— really  touched  by  it.  But  even  so  she 
was  sparing  of  details.  .Anthony  had  never 
lived  a  life  regulated  by  rule  and  habit.  He 
worked  at  his  music  much  too  hard  when 
the  call,  as  she  termed  it,  was  upon  him, 
and  obviously  quite  forgot  to  take  proper 
care  of  himself.  And  then  he  went  away, 
as  on  this  occasion,  to  recuperate  in  his  owm 


ARY  adventured  again  just  as  she  was 
■k  ^  getting  up  to  take  her  leave.  “It  ; 
must  want  a  good  courage,”  she  said,  “to  let 
him  go  like  that;  not  to  keep  trying,  at  i 
least,  to  hold  him  back  in  sheltered  ways.” 

She  got  a  nod  of  grim  acknowledgment  i 
of  the  truth  of  this,  but  no  words  at  all.  ; 
But  she  found  herself  afterward  in  posses-  i 
sion  of  an  impression  so  clear  that  one  ' 
would  think  it  must  have  needed  a  long  ex-  | 
change  of  unreserved  confidences  to  have 
produced  it.  The  man’s  mother  loved  ■ 
him.  Of  course  one  might  take  that  for 
granted.  And  was  proud  of  him.  Of  course  i 
— perhaps — again.  But  beyond  all  that,  | 
she  rejoiced  in  him,  in  his  emancipation  ; 
from  the  line  and  precept  which  had  so  j 
tightly  confined  her,  in  his  very  vaga-  I 
bondage. 

She  was  not  much  in  his  confidence,  | 
though.  Mary  had  made  that  out  from  the  i 
way  she  had  received  her  own  resume  of  the  j 
status  of  his  opera.  His  mother  had  known  I 
nothing  of  his  hopes,  neither  when  Paula  1 
raised  them  up  nor  later  when  she  cast  ' 
them  down.  It  was  odd  about  that — and 
rather  pitiable.  She  would  have  welcomed  ! 
her  son’s  confidences,  Mary  was  sure,  with 
so  real  a  sympathy,  if  he  could  only  have  ' 
believed  it.  But  the  crust  of  family  tra¬ 
dition  was  too  thick,  she  supposed,  to  make 
even  the  attempt  possible. 

This  failure  of  his  fully  to  understand  the 
person  traditionally  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  in  all  the  world  had  upon  Mary’s 
mind  the  effect  of  somehow  solidifying  him; 
making  him  more  completely  human  to  her, 
w’here  it  might  have  been  expected  to  work 
the  other  way.  It  proved  the  last  touch 
she  needed  to  quicken  the  concern  she  had 
from  the  beginning  felt  for  him  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  real  thing,  a  motivating  principle.  If 
it  were  possible  to  get  that  opera  of  his  pro¬ 
duced,  she  was  going  to  do  it. 

She  stopped  at  the  Dearborn  Avenue 
house  on  her  way  dowm-town  to  get  her  lit¬ 
tle  portable  typewriter  and  carry  it  out  to 
High  Forest  with  her.  In  the  odd  hours  of 
the  next  few  days  she  copied  March’s  li¬ 
bretto  in  English,  triple  spaced,  out  of  his 
score  and  this,  with  a  lead-pencil,  she  took 
to  canying  around  with  her  to  Paula’s  re¬ 
hearsals.  to  her  dressing-room,  everywhere. 
A  phrase  at  a  time,  syllable  by  syllable,  she 
began  putting  it  into  French. 


“$1,000  Saved!” 

“Last  night  I  came  home  with  great 
news.  Our  savings  account  had  passed 
the  thousand  dollar  mark ! 

“A  few  ^ears  ago  I  was  making  $15  a 
week  and  it  took  every  cent  to  keep  us 
going.  Then  one  day  I  realized  why  I 
wasn’t  being  advanced — I  couldn’t  do 
anything  in  particular.  I  decided  right 
then  to  inven  an  hour  after  supper  each 
night  in  my  own  future,  so  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  arranged  for  a  course  of 
special  training. 

'*Wh7.  in  a  few  months  I  had  a  whole  new 
vision  of  my  work!  An  openina  came  and  I  was 
promoted— with  an  increase.  A  little  later  another 
raise  came— I  could  save  t2S  a  month.  Then  an¬ 
other— I  could  save  160  each  pay  day.  So  it  went. 

“Today  I  am  manaeer  of  my  department.  We 
have  a  thousand  dollars  saved— and  there  is  a  real 
future  ahead!'* 

For  28  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  to  win  promotion,  to  earn  more  money,  to 
have  happy  prosperous  homes,  to  know  the  joy  of 
KetUnff  ahead  in  Dusiness  and  in  life. 

Yon,  too,  can  prepare  riyht  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like 
best  All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it  Choose 
your  career  from  this  coupon  and  mark  and  mail 
It  now. 

TtAR  OUT  HBRa  ■■  ™  ™  ^  » 

INTERNATIOIIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2654.  SCRANTON.  PA. 
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GET  WEIX-BE  YOUNG-CROW  TALL 


Thia  Univ-rsity  Jiafnaary  la  tba  OMaC  iiaaortant  bealtli  ioTaotion  of 
tba  caautrr.  It  ramaaaa  aad  rajovaaalaa  Um  Human  B<k1j.  It 
prodaeaa  normal  iminaa.  it  fraaa  impiaaad  aad  irritated  narera, 
cnrrwta  cootraetad  aiaaelaa,  ataoatoDad  luramanta,  aliminatea  roa* 
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Learn  Piano 
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Antiseptic 

and 

Germ-proof 


Cuts,  scrapes  and  all  skin 
injuries  should  be  kept  clean 
while  they  are  healing. 

With  this  object  use  New-Skin 
promptly  when  the  accident 
occurs. 


Scientific  tests  establish  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of  infection. 

*  *  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin  " 
NEWSKIN  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Baby  Midget 

Hose  Supporters  hold  the  socks  securely 
and  allow  the  little  one  absolute  freedom 
of  action,  so  necessary  to  health,  growth 
and  comfort.  The  highFy  nickeled  parts 
of  the  “  Baby  Midget  ’’  have  smooth, 
rounded  corners  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  baby’s  skin,  like  the 

HOSE  SUPPORTERS 

For  Womon,  Mimaot  and  Chitdron 

it  is  always  equippted  with  the  famous 
Oblong  All  Rubber  Button  —  proof 
against  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,  IS  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLO  BVBRVWHBKB  OB  SBNT  rOSTrAID 
GBOIICB  FROST  CO.,  MAKBRS,  BOSTOW 


PURITY  CROSS 

L uir-icT-L  ToiTY^vie 

.KaJch],  a.KastcrChof  ma^Hodc/  h  if  chert  j « 

Tins  ■•■.All  QuAiit>  Stores 


Also  makers  of  9WeUli  Rarebit  9CbopSaey®  Lob¬ 
ster  Newburg,  etc.  Address:  Orange,  New  Jersey 


On  the  last  Saturday  night  m  June  the  winning  manner  to  a  gullible  public  a  aJd 
High  Forest  season  opened  with  “Tosca”  brick.  ^ 

sung  in  Italian,  Paula  singing  the  title-part  Paula  was  furiously  angry  over  this  im. 
with  Fournier  as  Scar pia.  A  veteran  Amcr-  tifiably,  too.  Her  work  had 

ican  tenor,  Wilbur  Hastings,  an  old  High  sional,  even  in  its  defects,  and  deserved  pro- 

Forest  favorite,  sang  Cavaradossi.  Taken  .  fessional  judgment.  The  case  was  seri^ 
as  a  whole,  the  performance  was  quite  as  too,  for  if  that  notion  of  her  once  got  faiiK- 
good  as  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect  an  planted  in  the  minds  of  her  public,  it  would 
opening  night  to  be.  The  big  audience,  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it 


which  went  away  good-naturedly  satisfied, 
had  had  its  moments  of  really  stirring  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Fournier  scored  a  well-deserved 
triumph  with  a  Scarpia  that  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  touch  of  really  sinister  distinction. 
Hastings,  incapable  as  he  was  of  subtleties 
or  refinements,  did  as  usual  all  the  obvious 
things  pretty  well,  and  got  the  welcome  he 
had  so  rightly  counted  upon.  But  Paula  fell 
unmistakably  short  of  winning  the  smash¬ 
ing  success  she  had  so  ardently  hoped 
for. 

She  did  not,  of  course,  fail.  Wallace 
Hood,  to  take  him  for  a  sample  of  her  ad¬ 
miring  friends,  went  home  assuring  himself 
that  her  success  had  been  all  he  or  any  of 
the  rest  of  them  could  have  wished.  .\nd  he 
wrote  that  same  night  a  letter  to  John  Wol¬ 
laston,  out  at  Hickory  Hill,  saying  as  much. 
Her  beauty,  he  told  John,  had  b^n  a  reve¬ 
lation  even  to  him,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  audience  had  been  deeply 
moved  by  it.  Her  acting  also  had  taken 
him  by  surprise.  It  was  a  talent  he  had  not 
looked  for  in  her  and  he  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  delighted  by  this  manifestation  of  it. 
In  the  great  scene  with  Scarpia,  when  he 
stated  the  terms  of  his  abominable  bargain 
to  her,  Wallace  had  hardly  been  able  to  re¬ 
alize  that  it  was  Paula  that  he  saw  on  the 
stage. 

WHEN  it  came  to  her  singing  (he  knew 
John  would  want  his  most  impar¬ 
tial,  honest  judgment) — here,  where  he  had 
been  surest  of  her,  she  came  nearest  to  dis¬ 
appointing  him.  It  was  a  shame,  of  course, 
to  subject  a  lovely  voice  like  hers  to  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  great  vacancy  of  all  outdoors,  to 
say  nothing  of  forcing  it  into  competition 
with  a  shouter  and  bellower  like  Hastings. 
But  he  felt  sure  that  when  she  was  a  little 
better  accustomed  to  her  surroundings,  she 
would  rise  superior  even  to  these  drawbacks. 

I  This  was  somewhere  near  the  facts, 

I  though  stated  with  a  strong  friendly  bias, 
j  Paula  was  nervous;  never  really  got  into 
the  stride  of  her  acting  at  all.  The  strong 
discrepancy  between  Fournier’s  methods 
and  Hastings’s  served,  perhaps,  to  prevent 
her  getting  into  step  with  either.  And  she 
sang  all  but  badly.  There  had  been  only 
one  rehearsal  in  the  pavilion,  and  at  that 
she  had  been  content  mqrely  to  sketch  her 
work  in,  singing  off  the  top  of  her  voice. 
When  she  really  opened  up  at  the  perform¬ 
ance,  the  acoustics  of  the  place — or  perhaps 
one  should  say  the  total  absence  of  all 
acoustic  properties,  frightened  her  into 
forcing,  with  the  result  that  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  ringing  sharp. 

Pai^  herself,  though  disappointed  of 
course,  didn’t  feel  too  badly  about  it,  know¬ 
ing  that  all  her  difficulties  were  merely  mat¬ 
ters  of  adjustment,  until  she  read  what  the 
critics  said  about  her  in  the  papers  the  next 
morning.  WTiat  they  said  was  not  on  the 
face  of  it  severe;  came  indeed,  to  much  the 
same  thing  as  Wallace  Hood’s  verdict.  But 
the  picture  between  the  lines  which  they 
unanimously  presented  was  of  a  spoiled 
beauty,  restless  for  the  publicity  that  pri¬ 
vate  life  deprived  her  of,  offering  in  a 
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But  .\nthony  March  had  not  been  mis- 
taken  when  he  spoke  of  her  as  a  potential 
tamer  of  wild  beasts.  Her  anger  was  ao 
mere  gush  of  emotions,  to  spend  itself  and 
leave  her  exhausted.  It  was  a  sort  that 
hardened  in  an  adamantine  resolution.  The 
next  chance  she  got,  she’d  show  them!  IV 
luckily  she  wasn’t  billed  to  sing  again  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  Sunday  papers,  taking 
away  with  one  hand,  gave,  in  a  roundabout 
but  effective  fashion,  with  the  other. 

1 

The  opera  billed  for  that  night  was  “Pa* 
gliacci.”  .\  young  American  barytone, 
with  a  phenomenal  high  A,  was  to  singTowj 
and  a  new  Spanish  soprano  was  cast  tor 
Nedda.  When  this  young  woman  saw  the 
Sunday  papers,  she,  too,  went  into  a  virfent 
rage.  Her  knowledge  of  English  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  draw  any  comfort 
from  the  subtle  cruelties  which  ^  critics 
had  inflicted  on  Paula  in  the  news  section. 
But  the  music  and  drama  supplements, 
which  had,  of  course,  been  printed  daj-s 
before,  devoted  as  they  were  to  the  opening 
of  the  High  Forest  season,  simply  made 
Paula  the  whole  thing.  Which  of  course, 
from  a  professional  newspaper  man’s  penot 
of  view,  she  was.  The  Spanish  young  lady’s 
rage  was  of  a  different  quality  from  Paula’s. 
She  wept  and  stormed.  She  demanded, 
Uke  Herodias,  the  head  of  that  press-agat 
on  a  charger.  Simply  that  and  nothin; 
more.  And  when  she  failed  to  get  it,  she 
went  to  bed. 

The  management,  disconcerted,  but  by 
no  means  at  the  end  of  its  resources, 
creed  a  change  of  the  bill  to  “Lucia.”  They 
were  ready  to  go  on  with  “Lucia,”  which 
had  been  billed  for  Tuesday  ni^t.  All 
they  needed  was  to  bring  the  scenery  out 
from  town  in  a  truck.  This  they  ordered 
done;  but  at  five  o’clock,  about  two  miks 
south  of  the  park,  the  truck  went  through  s 
bridge  culvert  and  rolled  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine.  The  driver  escaped 
with  his  life,  but  the  production  of  ‘Xuda” 
was  smashed  to  a  thousand  bits. 

Mary  chanced  upon  this  piece  of  inform¬ 
ation  and  brought  it  straight  to  Pauli 
“Tell  them  to  go  ahead  with  ‘Pagbacd,’ 
then,”  Paula  said.  “I’ll  sing  Aedda  my¬ 
self.  Get  LaChaise  on  the  phone  and  let 
me  talk  to  him.” 

She  did  sing  it  without  any  rehea^  at 
all.  And  she  gave  a  performance  which  for 
most  of  the  persons  who  saw  it  made  her 
the,  and  the  only,  Nedda,  though— or  per¬ 
haps  because — she  didn’t  pve  the  part 
quite  its  traditional  characterization,  ada^- 
^  it  with  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  artist 
to  her  own  purpose. 

Paula’s  Nedda  was  a  sulky  slattern,  in¬ 
different,  lazy,  smoldering  with  passion, 
dangerous.  The  sensuous  quality  of  her 
beauty  had  never  been  more  apparent  tlm 
it  was  in  the  soiled  cheap  mountebank  fi¬ 
neries  which  she  had  worn  for  countless  per¬ 
formances  of  the  part  in  Europe.  And  this 
beauty,  of  course,  did  a  lot  of  the  woA  f« 
her.  Explained  the  tragedy  all  by  its^ 
And  ind^,  tragedy  himg  visibly  over  ha 
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Light,  Durable  Hose  for  Your  Lawn 


Goodyear  Wingfoot  Lawn  Hose  will  not 
kink  or  burst.  It  is  light  and  easily  handled. 
Its  stout  tubing  resists  the  abrasive  effects  of 
dragging  across  walks  and  scuffing  about 
house  corners. 

Quick-drying,  non-kinking  and  lasting, 
Goodyear  Wingfoot  Hose  offers  a  wide 
margin  of  most  satisfactory  service. 

Given  the  care  its  worth  deserves,  Goodyear 
Wingfoot  Hose  will  last  you  season  after 
season.  Though  it  costs  a  little  more  in  the 


first  place,  it  repays  you  amply  in  satisfaction 
and  longer  life. 

Goodyear  Wingfoot  Lawn  Hose  is  uniform 
in  quality  with  other  Goodyear  products — 
the  result  of  studied  design,  sound  materials 
and  experienced  workmanship — built  to 
Protect  Our  Good  Name. 

You  can  buy  Goodyear  Wingfoot  Hose  in 
any  lengths  you  may  require.  The  good  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  in  your  town  can  supply  you 
with  this  unequaled  hose  for  lawn  and  garden. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 


Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “  Bayer  ”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  '‘Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  milUons  and  prescribe  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Baj-er  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Tootnache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  ‘‘Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicvlicacid 
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from  the  moment  of  her  first  entrance  upon 
the  stage  in  the  donkey -cart.  She  w’as  the 
sort  of  woman  men  kUl  and  are  killed  for. 

She  played  the  part  with  an  extreme 
economy  of  movement,  with  a  kind  of  feline 
stillness  which  made  her  occasional  explo¬ 
sions  into  action,  as  when  she  attacked 
Touio  with  the  whip,  literally  terrifying. 
She  sang  it  carelessly,  and  therefore  in  a 
manner  absolutely  gorgeous.  She  swept 
them  all,  critics  as  well  as  the  immense  au¬ 
dience,  clean  off  their  feet. 

.\lso  by  way  of  a  footnote,  the  managerial 
announcement  that  Madame  Carresford 
had  volunteered  for  the  part  at  six  o’clock, 
to  rescue  them  from  the  necessity  of  closing 
the  park,  and  was  to  sing  it  absolutely  with¬ 
out  rehearsal,  exploded  for  all  time  the  no¬ 
tion  that  there  was  anything  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  about  her. 

‘‘You  can  do  anything,”  LaChaise  told 
her  as  she  came  out  into  the  wings.  And 
he  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  rather  sol¬ 
emnly,  in  the  manner  of  one  conferring  a 
decoration.  In  full  measure  pressed  down 
and  running  over,  that  was  how  Paula’s 
success  came  to  her. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

The  Wayf  arer 

By  the  time  Paula  had  got  back  to 
her  dressing-room  after  the  long 
:  series  of  tumultuous  curtain-calls  was  over, 

'  the  rush  of  her  friends  to  express  their 
'  congratulations  in  person  had  begun. 

I  After  the“Tosca”performance  she  had  been 
I  adamant  about  seeing  anybody,  but  to- 
I  night,  with  a  laugh,  she  said:  “I  don’t 
care.  For  a  few  minutes.  If  they’re 
peofde  I  really  know.” 

So  Mary  took  her  station  beside  the 
Rhadamanthus  at  the  stockade  gate — in 
a  proper  opera-house  he  would  have  been 
the  stage-doorkeeper — to  pick  out  the 
sheep  from  the  goat-like  herd  of  the  merely 
curious  who,  but  for  firm  measures,  would 
have  stormed  the  place.  Those  who  came 
down  again,  push^  out  by  the  weight  of 
new  arrivals,  lingered  about  the  gate 
talking  things  over  with  Mary.  It  amused 
her  to  see  how  radically  their  attitude  had 
changed.  People  like  the  Averys,  the 
Cravens  and  the  Byrnes,  who  in  a  social 
way  had  known  Paula  well,  seemed  to 
regard  her  now  as  a  personage  utterly 
remote,  translated  into  another  world 
altogether.  And  when  they  asked  about  her 
father,  as  most  of  them  did,  there  was  an 
undertone  almost  of  commiseration  about 
their  inquiries,  though  on  the  surface  this 
didn’t  go  beyond  an  expressed  regret  that 
he  hadn’t  been  here  to  witness  the  triumph. 

She  drove  them  all  away  at  last,  even 
the  lingerers  in  Paula’s  dressing-room, 
left  her  safely  in  the  hands  of  her  dresser, 
and  went  out  into  the  automobile  park 
to  get  her  car.  Coming  up  softly  across 
the  grass  and  reaching  in  to  turn  on  the 
lights,  she  was  starts  to  discover  that 
there  was  a  man  in  it.  But  before  she 
had  time  to  more  than  gasp,  she  recognized 
him  as  her  father. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  push  my  way  in  with 
the  mob,”  he  explained,  after  apologizing 
for  having  frightened  her.  “The  car, 
when  I  spotted  it,  seemed  a  safe  place  to 
wait.  And  the  privacy  of  it,”  he  added, 
j  “wUl  be  grateful  too,  since  I’m  not  per- 
'  fectly  sure  that  Paula  won’t  refuse  out¬ 
right  to  see  me.” 

I  It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  his  in  talking 
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with  Mary  to  say  in  jest  what  he  meant 
a  part  of  in  earnest.  She  smiled  at  thk 
and  said  she  hoped  he  hadn’t  missed  the 
performance. 

“No,”  he  told  her  somberly,  “I  didn’t 
miss — any  of  it.”  Then  on  a  differmt 
note,  “Now  we’ll  see  whether  those  doe 
of  critics  won’t  change  their  tune.” 

“Paula  herself  changed  the  tune  ” 
Mary  observed.  Then,  “She’s  longing  to 
see  you,  of  course.  And  there’s  no  reason 
why  you  should  wait.  No  one’s  with  her 
now  except  her  dresser.” 

She  led  the  way,  without  giving  him  a 
chance  to  demur,  to  the  gate  to  the  stock¬ 
ade.  But  there  she  changed  her  first 
intention,  which  had  been  to  conduct  him 
herself  to  Paula,  and  turned  him  over  to 
the  gatekeeper. 

“Please  take  Doctor  Wollaston  up  to  hii 
wife’s  dressing-room,”  she  said.  And 
with  a  momentary  pleasure  in  having 
evaded  introducing  him  as  Madame  Cams* 
ford’s  husband,  she  turned  away  and  went 
back  to  the  car. 

For  the  moment  the  spectacle  of  her 
father  in  the  r61e  of  a  young  lover  touched 
her  no  more  acutely  than  with  a  mild  half- 
humorous  melancholy.  She  even  paid  the 
tribute  of  a  passing  smile  to  the  queer 
reversal  of  their  r61es,  her  own  and  hia. 
She  was  more  like  a  mother  brooding  over 
the  first  love-affair  of  an  adolescent  son. 

It  was  so  young  of  him,  younger,  she  be¬ 
lieved,  than  any  act  she  herself  could  he 
capable  of,  to  have  come  to  Paula’s  per¬ 
formance  without  letting  her  know  and  to 
have  waited  shyly  alone  in  the  dark  while  ^ 
the  herd  of  her  acquaintances  crowded  ia’^ 
and  monopolized  her.  Pathetically  young;''* 
almost  intolerably  pathetic,  in  a  man  kn 
his  middle  fifties.  She  wondered  if  he  had  % 
been  at  High  Forest  for  “Tosca”  the  ni^ 
before  and  gone  away  without  a  word. 

She  had  spoken  quite  without  authority' 
in  assuring  him  of  Paula’s  welcome.  Pauk 
had  not,  ^e  thought,  spoken  of  him  o^ 
either  in  connection  with  her  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  night  before  or  with  her  triumph 
to-night.  Yet  that  he  would  get  a  lover’s 
welcome  she  had  very  little  doubt.  It  was 
his  moment,  certainly.  Paula,  left  alone 
up  there  at  last,  sated  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success,  tired,  relaxed.  .  .  . 

With  an  effort  of  will  Mary  settled  her¬ 
self  a  little  more  deeply  in  the  seat  behind 
the  wheel  and  lighted  a  cigaret.  She 
hated  having  to  wait,  having  to  be  found 
waiting  when  they  came  down  together. 
She  wished  she  could  just — disapjJear.  It 
wasn’t  possible,  of  course. 

IT  WAS  not  very  long  before  they  can« 
down.  “She  says  I  may  stay  two  days," 
John  told  Mary,  as  they  squeezed  into  their 
seats  in  the  little  roadster.  “Then,  relent¬ 
lessly,  she’s  going  to  turn  me  out.”  But 
his  voice  was  beyond  disguise  that  of  a 
lover  who  had  prospered. 

Mary  drove  them  in  almost  unbroken 
silence  all  the  way  down  the  ravine  road 
and  up  through  the  woods  to  the  house 
in  the  village.  Then  she  went  on  with  the 
car  to  their  garage,  which  stood  in  a  yard 
of  a  neighbor  two  or  three  doors  away. 
She  rejected  with  curt  good  humor  her 
father’s  offer  to  help  her  with  this  job.  U 
was  what  she  always  did  by  herself,  she 
said,  and  took  a  momentary  perver* 
pleasure,  which  she  despised  herself  for,  in 
the  obvious  fact  that  this  troubled  him. 
Back  in  the  cottage  living-room,  ten 
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HAT  did  the  teamster  see 


He  saw  his  boys  and  girls  going  to  better  schools, 


In  old  days,  driving  his  heavy  loads 


and  better  satisfied  with  their  home 


Across  the  years  he  saw  a  vision, 

Prophetic,  happy,  haunting  and  inspired — 

A  Vision  of  Better  Roads  in  the  days  that  were  to  be. 
He  saw  broad,  smooth  highroads  running  everywhere 
in  a  vast  network  over  the  country. 

Roads  without  dust  or  mud  or  weariness  or  the 
constant  labor  of  repair. 

Roads  pleasant  and  swift  to  travel. 

Roads  clean  and  safe  and  paved. 

Leading  to  great  cities  and  friends  and  business  and 
on  adventurous,  delightful  journeys. 

All  over  this  broad,  beautiful  land. 

He  saw  himself  and  his  wife  going  and 
returning  over  these  fair  highways, 

Making  trips  to  towm  for  shopping  or  pleasure; 


From  farm  to  town,  over  hills  and  prairies. 

Through  mud  and  flood  and  storm  and  washout. 

By  wood-roads  and  highroads  and  the  great 
National  Highways  from  State  to  State, 

His  strong  horses  straining  and  sweating  through 
dust  or  mire — 

What  did  that  hardy  teamster  see 

On  those  long,  hard  roads  behind  his  laboring  team? 


He  saw  an  end  to  dreariness  and  monotony 
and  isolation; 

He  saw  his  produce  carried  quickly  to  market,  and 
anything  he  needed  brought  as  quickly 
back  to  his  own  door; 

He  saw  happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity  in  that 
Vision  of  Better  Roads — 

The  vision  of  things  which  his  energy  and 
resourcefulness  and  courage  are  today 
bringing  to  pass. 


P.  was  “A  Vision  of  Better  Roads”  A  -  ■ 

that  brought  forth  Tanria  —  which  ® 

has  giren  smooth,  dustless,  mudless,  I  I 

waterproof  highways  to  thousands  of  I  jvQ.^11  \  /  liCSo 

communities  all  orer  this  vast  land.  If  11  PreseiVtS  RoadS 

your  community  does  not  enjoy  the  «  *  PrtuentS  DuSt^ 

benefits  of  good  highways,  write  at  once  to  our  nearest  office  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  good  roads  that  should  interest  every  citizen. 
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minutes  later  perhaps,  she  found  him  alone, 
and  heard  then  the  explanation  of  his 
having  come.  They  had  got  the  Sunday 
papers  out  at  Hickory  Hill  as  usual  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  but  had  found  no 
reference  to  the  p)erformance  of  “Tosca” 
the  night  before.  John  had  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  day  fretting  over  the  ab^nce 
of  any  news  as  to  how  Paula’s  venture  had 
succe^ed,  and  puzzling  over  the  lack  of  it 
in  the  papers.  Then  the  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  had  struck  one  of  them — Ru^,  he 
thought,  or  perhaps  Graham — that  the 
papers  that  came  out  to  Hickory  Hill  on 
Sunday  were  an  early  edition. 

He  had  had  old  Pete  drive  him  straight 
into  town  at  that,  and  there  he  had  found 
the  news-stand  edition  containing  the 
criticisms.  The  unfairness  of  them  had 
disturbed  him  greatly.  Orders  or  no 
orders,  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  endure  the 
thought  of  leaving  Paula  to  suffer  under  the 
sting  of  a  sneer  like  that  without  making 
at  least  an  effort  to  comfort  her.  He  had 
driven  out  to  High  Forest  without  any 
idea,  of  course,  that  she  was  to  sing  again 
that  night;  had  been  told  of  it  at  the  park, 
where  he  had  stopped  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  some  one  who  could  conduct 
him  to  her  house.  Learning  that  she  was 
about  to  sing  again,  he  had  exerted  all  his 
will  power  and  waited  until  this  second 
ordeal  should  be  over. 

“It  was  as  much  of  a  one  for  me  as  it 
could  have  been  for  her,”  he  concluded. 
“I  don’t  know  what  stage-fright  is,  but 
vicarious  stage-fright  is  the  devil.  I 
never  was  so  terrified  in  my  life.  I  hope 
nobody  I  knew  saw  me.  I  took  pains  they 
shouldn’t,  for  I  must  have  looked  like  a 
ghost.” 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
looks  now,”  she  told  him.  “Hickory  Hill 
must  be  just  the  place  for  you.” 

“It  would  be,”  he  assented,  “if  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  be  whole-heartedly 
there.  By  the  way,  we’ve  got  a  visitor, 
.\nthony  March.” 

She  felt  herself  flush  at  that  with  clear 
pleased  surprise.  “Oh,  that’s  as  nice  as 
possible,”  she  said.  “But  how  in  the  world 
did  it  happen?  How  did  you  find  him? 
Paula  was  try'ing  to  and  couldn’t.” 

“Was  she?”  Her  father’s  voice,  she 
thought,  flattened  a  little  on  the  question. 
“Why,  he  found  us.  He  turned  up  on 
foot — Friday  morning,  it  must  have  bwn — 
with  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders;  came  to 
the  farmhouse-door  and  asked  if  he  should 
tune  the  piano.  Luckily  I  happened  to  be 
about,  and  caught  him  before  he  could  gel 
away.  He  was  combining  a  walking  trip, 
he  said,  with  his  own  way  of  earning  a 
living,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  for  a 
few  days  and  make  us  a  visit.” 

The  last  part  of  that  sentence  Paula, 
coming  down  into  the  room  from  up¬ 
stairs,  heard. 

“Who?”  she  asked.  “Who’s  the  visitor 
you’ve  been  p)ersuading?” 

It  was  just  a  go^-natured  way  of 
showing  her  interest  in  anything  that  her 
husband  might  happen  to  be  talking  about. 
But  when  he  answered  “.Anthony  March,” 
she  came  into  focus  directly. 

“Thank  goodness,  you’ve  found  him!” 
she  said.  “I  had  about  given  him  up — 
and  I  really  need  him.” 

“I  thought,”  said  John,  “that  you  had 
really  given  him  up.  Are  you  going  to  do 
his  opera  after  all?” 
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“Opera!”  said  Paula,  a  little  blankly  » 
if  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thk# 
“No,  I  want  him  to  see  if  he  can  fixZ 
beastly  piano  they’ve  given  me  so  that  it’, 
fit  to  work  with.” 

.And  John,  after  a  moment’s  blank  look 
at  her,  laughed. 

It  was  a  shattering  sort  of  laugh  to  Mary 
She  stared  at  the  man  who  uttered  it « 
if  he  were  what  he  had  for  the  roomem 
become — a  stranger.  He  was  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  man  who  down  there  in  North 
Carolina  had  talked  about  March  with  her 
regretted  the  “rough  justice”  he  h^  had 
from  Paula,  and  considered  the  possibility 
of  repairing  it.  That  momentary'  blank 
look  of  his  had  shown  that  he  pCTceived 
the  insensitive  egotism  of  his  wife’s  atti¬ 
tude.  Not  even  now  that  her  success  was 
an  established  thing  had  she  a  regretful 
thought  for  the  man  who  had  hoped  to 
share  it  with  her.  She  had  forgotten 
those  hopes.  All  she  remembered  now 
about  Anthony  March  was  that  he  could 
tune  pianos  better  than  any  one  else. 

All  this  Mary’s  father  saw,  and  yet  he 
laughed.  A  cruel  laugh.  He  had  felt 
for  the  moment  a  recurrence  of  the  old 
jealousy.  In  his  relief  from  it,  he,  a  re¬ 
assured  lover,  triumphed  in  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  one  he  had  supposed  his  rival. 

Mary’  managed  to  hide  her  face  from  him 
— superfluously,  because  he  wasn’t  looking 
at  her — and  thought  up,  desperately,  to 
keep  the  talk  going  somehow,  a  few  more 
questions  about  how  they  were  getting  on 
at  Hickory  Hill. 

But  she  went  on  feeling  from  moment 
to  moment  more  horribly  in  the  way,  and  at 
last  with  a  simulated  yawn,  she  said  she  was 
going  to  bed.  “This — vicarious  success 
is  rather  tiring,”  she  told  her  father; 
“almost  as  bad  as  vicarious  stage-fright” 
-And  then  to  Paula:  “Is  there  any  reason 
if  you’re  going  to  keep  Father  here  for  two 
days,  why  I  shouldn’t  steal  a  holiday?” 

“Go  away,  do  you  mean?”  Paula 
asked  with  a  faint  flush.  “Why — where?  ” 
“I  could  drive  over  to  Hickory  Hill.” 
Mary  said,  “either  by  myself  in  the  little 
car  or  with  Pete  in  the  big  one.  Which¬ 
ever  you  wouldn’t  rather  have  here.” 

“I  think  that’s  a  capital  idea,”  John 
said.  “Oh,  you’d  better  take  the  big  car 
with  Pete.  It  would  be  rather  a  kng 
drive  for  you  all  by  yourself  in  the  little 
one.” 

That  was  not  the  real  reason,  of  course. 
He  wouldn’t  want  a  chauffeur  under 
foot  while  he  was  honeymooning  about 
w-ith  Paula. 

Owing  to  a  late  start  and  an  errand 
which  at  the  last  moment  Paula  wanted 
done  in  Chicago,  it  was  getting  on  toward 
four  o’clock  w’hen  Pete  drove  Mary  up  to 
the  loading-platform  of  the  old  appk- 
house  at  Hickory  Hill.  The  farm  Fora 
was  standing  there  idling  in  a  syncopatw 
manner,  and  apparently  on  the  point  of 
departure  somewhere.  Where,  was  ex¬ 
plained  a  moment  later  by  the  emergence 
of  Sylvia  Stannard  in  her  conventjow 
farm  costume  of  shirt  and  breeches  with  a 
two-gallon  jug  in  each  hand. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “then  the  big  car  can 
take  Miss  Wollaston  over  to  Durha^ 
can’t  it — so  she  won’t  have  to  ride  in  w 
Ford,  which  she  hates?  How  do  you  w- 
I’m  awfully  glad  you’ve  come.  We 
weren’t  expecting  you,  were  we?  Was 
anybody,  I  mean?” 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'Round 
the  world  in 
one  evening! 

Take  any  route  you  like.  Start 
any  time.  And  be  back  in  a  few 
hours.  This  is  but  part  of  one 
Itinerary  : 

Persian  Desert  Wastes 

“Ameer  of  the  Sea,”  a  com¬ 
plete  novel  by  Harold  Lamb, 
takes  you  into  the  heart  of  a 
seventeenth-century  struggle 
which  involves  the  fate  of  the 
Mogul  of  India  and  the  future 
of  England. 

China’s  Interior 

The  Americans,  Hazard  and 
Partridge,  risk  their  lives  to  do 
the  bidding  of  Ko  Tien  Chung 
in  their  fight  against  the  mysterious 
Ko  Lao  Hui.  That’s  “Ming 
Gold,  ”  by  Robert  J.  Pearsall 

The  South  Seas 

“Wild  Blood”  is  a  salt-water 
serial  novel  of  Hurricane  Wil¬ 
liams,  by  Gordon  Young. 

Northern  Mexico 

“By - ,  this  is  living,”  says 

Eaton  Blake,  falling  into  the 
native  ways  of  life.  Then  comes 
a  whiff  of  home  in  “French 
Heels  and  Bobbed  Hair,”  by 
Gregory  Mason. 

Texas  Cattle  Ranges 

Introducing  other  ways  of  trailing 
a  murderer  besides  deciding  who 
he  is  and  then  looking  for  him— 
“Road-Signs  and  a  Nose-Ring,” 
a  cohiplete  novelette,  by  Barry 
Scobee. 

The  Hills  of  Peru 

Two  young  Brazilians  find  those 
silent  bats  which  settle  on  you  as 
lightly  as  a  feather  and  bloat  them¬ 
selves  with  your  blood — and  the 
other  sort — in  “The  Vampire,” 
by  Arthur  O.  Friel. 

That’s  just  a  glimpse  of  part  of  the 
serials,  novelettes  and  short  stories  in 
a  single  number  of  Adventure — the 
mid- April 

All  News-stands 
Twice  a  month 


Mary  allowed  herself  a  laugh  at  this 
young  thing  with  her  refreshing  way  of 
saying  whatever  first  came  into  her  head, 
and  letting  this  serve  as  a  greeting,  said  she 
was  sure  the  big  car  and  Pete  were  equal 
to  taking  her  aunt  to  the  four-miles-dis- 
tant  village. 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  I  won’t  have 
to  wait  for  her,”  said  Sylvia,  letting  down 
her  jugs  into  the  tonneau  of  the  Ford. 
“I’ll  run  straight  along  with  this.  They 
must  be  simply  perishing  for  it.  Isn’t  it 
hot,  though!” 

Mary  wanted  to  know  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  were  perishing  for. 

“Lemonade,”  said  Sylvia,  “for  the  boys 
out  in  the  hay-field.  It’s  perfectly  gor¬ 
geous  out  there,  but  hot  enough  to  frizz 
your  hair.” 

“Where  is  the  hay-field?”  Mary  asked. 
“Is  it  very  far?” 

“It’s  just  over  in  the  northeast  eighty,” 
said  Sylvia,  with  a  rather  conscious  parade 
of  her  mastery  of  bucolic  vernacular. 
“But  you  don’t  want  to  walk.  It  would 
be  jolly  if  you  would  come  along  with  me.” 

“Wait  two  minutes  until  I’ve  said  hello 
to  .\unt  Lucile  and  I  will,”  said  Mary,  and 
turned  to  go  into  the  house. 

“Don’t  step  on  any  of  the  piano,” 
Sylvia  called  after  her.  “It’s  spread  all 
over  the  place.” 

They  had  made  a  good  many  changes 
in  the  apple-house  since  Mary  had  gone 
to  High  Forest,  but  the  thing  that  drew  a 
little  cry  of  surprise  from  her  was  an  old 
square  piano.  The  case  of  it  stood  snugly 
in  the  comer  of  the  west  wall.  But  what 
Sylvia  would  doubtless  have  spoken  of  as 
the  works  w’ere  spread  about  the  room  in 
a  manner  which  made  her  warning  less 
far-fetched  than  it  seemed. 

The  feeling  that  caught  Mary  at  sight  of 
it  was  more  than  just  surprise.  Its  dis¬ 
mantled  condition  brought  to  her  a  half- 
scared  but  wholly  happy  reassurance  that 
.\nthony  March  was  really  here. 

Her  journey  to  Hickory  Hill  had  been, 
so  she  had  told  herself  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  merely  a  flight  from  High  Forest — 
from  her  father  and  Paula.  There  was 
no  real  reason  for  thinking  that  she  would 
find  March  at  the  end  of  it.  Week-end 
visits  usuallj'  ended  Monday  morning,  and 
it  was  probable  that  he  would  have  gone 
hours  before  she  arrived.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  now  of  having  commanded  herself 
not  to  be  silly  when  she  was  fretting  over 
the  late  start  from  High  Forest  and  Paula’s 
errand  in  town.  It  would  be  nice  to  see 
him  again!  He  was  probably  out  in  the 
hay-field  with  the  others. 

She  gave  her  aunt  a  rather  absent- 
minded  greeting,  and  a  highly  condensed 
sdmmary  of  her  news.  Her  father  was 
well,  and  was  stopping  on  with  Paula  for 
a  day  or  two. 

“He’s  taken  over  my  job,”  she  con¬ 
cluded  mischievously,  “maid,  chauffeur 
and  chaperon.  Paula  doesn’t  mind,  now 
that  she’s  made  such  an  enormous  hit, 
and  she  doesn’t  sing  again  until  Thursday. 
Pete  will  take  you  in  the  big  car  to  Dur¬ 
ham.” 

“Well,  that’s  Heaven’s  mercy,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Wollaston.  “I  don’t  like 
to  drive  with  Sylvia  in  any  car,  and  I 
don’t  like  riding  in  a  Ford  no  matter  who 
drives.  But  Sylvia  driving  a  Ford — her 
own  car’s  broken  down  somehow — ^is 
simply  frightful.” 
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“She’s  waiting  for  me  now,”  said  Mary, 
“to  take  me  out  to  the  hay-field.  I  must 
run  before  she  grows  any  more  impatient.” 

And  run  was  precisely  what  she  did, 
down  the  slojje  to  where  Sylvia  awaited  her, 
a  lighter-hearted  creature  altogether  than 
she  had  supposed  this  morning  that  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  be. 

She  got  an  explanation  of  the  piano  from 
Sylvia.  She  had  gone  with  Rush  and  Mr. 
March  to  an  auction  sale  late  Saturday 
afternoon  at  a  farm  three  or  four  miles 
away.  Just  for  a  lark.  They  hadn’t 
meant  seriously  to  buy  anything.  But 
this  old  piano,  Mr.  March  having  sworn 
that  he  would  make  it  play  despite  the 
fact  that  half  the  keys  wouldn’t  go  down 
at  all  and  the  rest,  w'hen  they  did,  made 
only  the  most  awful  noises,  they  had 
bought  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  had 
fetched  home  in  the  truck  on  Sunday. 

“I  think  he’s  terribly  nice,”  Sylvia 
confided.  “You  know  him,  don’t  you? 
He’s  quite  old,  of  course — well,  over 
thirty,  he  says;  but  he’s  awfully— don’t 
you  know — well  preserved.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  things  he  can  do.” 

“Over  thirty?”  Mary  inquired.  “That 
is  remarkable.  How  old  are  you,  you  nice 
young  thing?  Going  on  six?  Look  out! 
You’ll  smash  the  lemonade!’ 

“We’re  going  to  surprise  them,”  Sylvia 
announced  when  they  had  arrived,  miracu¬ 
lously  without  disaster,  at  the  northeast 
eighty.  They  had  careened  through  the 
wagon-gate  and  halted  under  an  oak  tree 
at  the  edge  of  the  field.  “I’ll  go  and  tell 
them  I’ve  brought  the  lemonade,  but  I 
won’t  say  anything  about  you.  You 
keep  out  of  sight  behind  the  tree.  Then 
Graham  won’t  want  to  go  and  brush  his 
hair.” 

T  STARTLED  Mary  to  realize  that  she 

had  forgotten  all  about  Graham.  Not 
even  the  sight  of  his  sister  had  recalled  the 
highly  special  nature  of  the  state  of  things 
between  them  nor  suggested  the  need  for 
preparing  an  attitude  to  greet  him  with. 
.\t  all  events,  she  wouldn’t  follow  Sylvia’s 
suggestion  and  pop  out  at  him  from  be¬ 
hind  a  tree. 

He  was,  it  happened,  the  first  person 
the  child  encountered  in  her  flight  across 
the  field;  the  others,  indistinguishable  at 
that  distance,  were  in  a  group  a  little 
farther  away.  Mary  walked  out  to  meet 
him  when  she  saw  him  coming  toward  her, 
and  competently  gave  the  encounter 
between  them  its  tone  by  beginning  to 
talk  to  him — about  how  hot  it  was  and 
how  nice  the  hay  smelled  and  how  good  it 
seemed  to  be  back  here  at  Hickory  Hill — 
while  they  were  still  a  good  twenty  paces 
apart.  You  couldn’t  strike  any  sort  of 
sentimental  note  very  well  when  you  had 
to  beigin  at  a  shout.  Then  she  led  him 
back  to  the  lemonade,  gave  him  a  cigaret, 
and  answered  at  length  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  spontaneous  vivacity  his  obliga¬ 
tory  questions  about  Paula  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  High  Forest  season. 

She  was  in  the  full  tide  of  this — and  was, 
since  she  had  sat  down  upon  a  small 
boulder  Graham  had  insisted  she  take  pos¬ 
session  of ,  screened  bythetnmkof  the  tree 
— when  Sylvia  hailed  her  brother  from  not 
very  far  away  with  the  statement  that 
Rush  wouldn’t  stop  for  anything  or  an>  - 
body  until  once  more  around  the  field.  It 
was  March,  then,  who  was  audibly  coming 
along  with  her.  Mary  rose,  broke  off 
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you  will  like  this 
Camel  Turkish  and 
Domestic  blend! 


YOU  will  prefer  Camels  smooth,  de¬ 
lightful  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
choice  Domestic  tobaccos  to  either  kind 
smoked  straight!  It  gives  you  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea  of  cigarette  enjoyment 

Camels  never  tire  your  taste  no  matter 
how  liberally  you  smoke.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  appetizing — and  satisfying,  because 
they  have  a  desirable,  mellow  body. 

Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty 
aftertaste  nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor. 
In  fact  every  angle  you  get  on  Camels  is 
so  different  from  any  other  cigarette  that 
you  will  be  won  as  you  were  never  won 
before ! 


Ctmeh  ars  aoM  av»rywher»  in 
•cmntifically  analed  packages  ol 
30  dgarettea  Jbr  30  cents;  or  ten 
packages  (300  cigarettes)  in  a 
ghssine-paper-  covered  carton, 
^s  strongly  recommend  this 
cartoa  tor  the  home  or  olKce  aop- 
Plr  or  when  yoa  travel 

J.  Reynolda  Tobacco  Co. 
Winaton-Salem,  N.  C. 


That’s  why  we  say  frankly— compare 
Csunels  with  any  cigarette  in  the  world 
at  any  price!  We  know  the  answer. 


about  Paula,  and  moved  the  single  step  it 
needed  to  give  her  sight  of  hinr.. 

She  saw  nothing  else  but  him.  She 
saw  his  head  go  back,  as  from  the  actual 
impact  of  her.  She  saw  the  look,  unmis¬ 
takable  as  a  blast  from  a  trumpet,  that 
flamed  into  his  face.  And  then  her  world 
swam.  Paula  wasn’t  singing  now— “Hith¬ 
er,  my  love!  Here  I  am!  Here!”  Nor 
could  Paula  come  upon  him  now  from 
anywhere  and  take  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  kiss  his  cheek  and  lead  him  away  with 
her.  This  moment  was  not  Paula’s— 
whatever  the  other  had  been. 

And  these  others,  standing  here  looking 
on,  hadn’t  seen  the  bolt  fall!  They  were 
talking  as  idly  and  easily  as  if  this  were 
nothing  but  a  hot  summer  afternoon  in  the 
hay-field. 

“I  told  him,”  she  heard  Sylvia  saying, 
“that  there  was  another  nice  old  person  he 
knew  here  with  the  lemonade,  who  thought 
I  was  only  about  six.  Were  you  sur¬ 
prised  when  you  saw  who  she  was? — I’m 
going  to  take  him  back  to  the  apple-house 
with  us,  now  that  Mary’s  come,  so  that 
he  can  have  the  piano  ready  to  dance 
by  to-night.”  This  last,  apparently,  to 
Graham. 

She  even  heard  herself  join  in — the  voice 
was  hers  anyhow — when  Graham,  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  view  across  the  field, 
remarked  that  it  was  so  intensely  farm¬ 
like  that  it  had  almost  the  look  of  a  stage 
setting. 

“It  is  like  something,”  she  said  then. 
“It’s  like  the  first  act  of  ‘Le  Chemineau.’ 
We  ought  to  have  a  keg  of  cider  instead 
of  two  jugs  of  lemonade,  and  we  should 
have  brought  it  in  a  wheelbarrow  instead 
of  in  the  Ford.” 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  take  Mr.  March  back 
in  a  wheelbarrow,”  Sylvia  said,  “so  I’m 
glad  it  isn’t  the  first  act  of  whatcver-you- 
call-it.  Because  he’s  simply  got  to  fix  the 
piano  well  enough  for  jazz.” 

M.ARY  couldn’t  remember  that  he  spoke 
a  word,  but  he  got  into  the  back  seat 
of  the  Ford  with  her  when  Sylvia  slid 
under  the  wheel. 

“If  you’ll  promise,”  Sylvia  said  to 
March  at  the  end  of  the  breathless  mile 
back  to  the  apple-house,  “if  you’ll  promise 
to  go  straight  to  work  at  it  and  never 
stop  until  it’ll  play  the  ‘Livery  Stable 
Blues,’  then  I’ll  go  back  to  the  hay-field 
and  see  that  Rush  gets  some  of  the  lemon¬ 
ade  before  those  laborers  drink  it  all  up. 
You’ll  see  to  him,  won’t  you,  Mary? 
Stand  right  over  him  like  a  Latin  mistress 
and  be  severe,  so  that  we  can  dance  to¬ 
night.  You  aren’t  as  excited  about  it  as 
you  ought  to  be.  I  think  I’ll  come  in  and 
start  him.” 

And  this  she  did  while  the  Ford  executed 
a  little  jazz  rhythm  of  its  own  outside. 
She  didn’t  stay  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
though.  When  she  saw  him  fairly  oc- 
cupi^,  tools  in  hand,  over  his  task,  she 
darted  away  with  a  last  injunction  to 
severity  upon  Mary. 

She  had  seen  nothing.  The  two  were 
left  alone. 

Mary  sat  where  she  could  watch  his 
fine  skUled  hands  at  work.  The  negligent 
precision  with  which  they  accomplished 
their  varied  tasks  occupi^  her,  made  it 
possible  to  continue  for  a  while  the  silence 
she  needed,  until  her  world  should  have 
stopped  swinuning;  until  the  blindness  of 
that  revelation  should  have  passed. 


A  Hercules  GloTjer 
Entering  Top  of 
Glaze  Mill  with 
Car  of  Green  Grain 


The  Powder  Maker 


Considering  how  important  this  work  is  to  the  public,  it  is 
fitting  that  more  should  be  known  about  the  powder  maker 
and  his  job. 

The  characteristics  which  fit  him  for  his  work  are  as  largely 
mental  as  physical,  and  the  work  itself  develops  his  acuteness 
of  mind — his  powers  of  observation,  judgment,  and  decision. 

The  powder  worker  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Hercules 
plants  learns  to  take  in  all  his  surroundings  at  a  glance.  If  he 
enters  one  of  the  small  buildings  on  a  dynamite  or  black 
powder  line  nothing  escapes  him.  He  sees  instantly  many 
things  which  the  casual  observer  might  gaze  at  for  minutes 
without  noticing. 

A  large  part  of  the  explosives  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
much  that  is  used  in  foreign  countries,  is  made  by  the  men  in 
twelve  Hercules  plants — four  for  dynamite  and  eight  for  black 
blasting  powder. 

Behind  all  our  manufacturing  industries  and  our  railroads, 
behind  all  the  useful  and  beautiful  objects  fashioned  out  of 
metals — from  hob  nails  to  scarf  pins,  and  from  steam  shovels 
to  limousines — stands  the  powder  worker.  Without  the 
explosives  he  supplies — hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
annually — the  miner’s  efforts  to  move  the  vast  inert  bodies  of 
ore  and  coal  would  be  as  futile  as  the  scratching  of  hands. 
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She  had  been  wrong  about  him  again. 
He  was  not  an  Olympian.  (But  of  course 
Olympians  themselves  weren’t,  if  it  came 
to  that;  not  always.)  He  could  never,  she 
had  been  telling  herself  since  that  day 
when  they  had  their  one  talk  together, 
belong  to  any  one.  He  did  not  save  him¬ 
self  up  for  special  people.  He  was  just 
there,  the  same  for  everybody,  like,  as  she 
had  half  humorously  observed  to  her 
father,  a  public  drinking-fountain. 

If  that  were  the  rule,  she,  Mary  Wollas¬ 
ton,  wkh  no  gift  but  one,  was  the  exception 
to  it.  Not  Paula  with  her  opulent  armorj’, 
but  she,  who  had  listened  with  him, 
clinging  to  him,  while  Paula  sang;  she, 
who  had  talked  to  him  while  Paula  fought 
for  her  husband’s  life;  she,  whom  he  had 
come  upon  in  the  shade  of  the  oak-tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  hay-field;  she,  who  sat  near 
him,  ^ent,  now.  This  was  the  meager  j 
total  that  outweighed  those  uncounted  | 
hours  of  Paula’s.  Somehow  she  had  i 
acquired  a  special  significance  for  him. 

Was  she  trying  to  evade  saying  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her?  What  was 
the  good — except  that  it  sounded  sweet — 
of  using  a  phrase  which  could  be  packed 
like  a  handbag  with  anything  you  chose  to 
put  into  it?  Graham  was  in  love  with  her. 
That  boy  in  New  York,  whom  she  had 
found  in  a  panic  of  lonely  terror  lest  in  the 
great  ordeal  he  was  facing  overseas  he 
should  prove  a  coward,  had  been  for  a 
few  hours  in  love  with  her.  What  would 
be  the  content  of  the  phrase  for  a  man  like 
this? 

Was  she  in  love  with  him?  Her  thoughts 
up  to  now  had  been  deep,  submerged, 
almost  formless,  but  this  question  came  to 
the  surface  and  touched  her  lips  with  a 
smile.  Well,  and  what  did  the  phrase 
mean  to  her? 

All  she  could  think  of,  as  she  sat  so  still 
^  watching  him,  was  those  fine  hands  of 
his,  working  as  skilfully  and  swiftly  as  her 
father’s  ever  worked,  but  at  this  hiunble 
task.  She  kept  her  eyes  away  for  just  a 
little  longer  from  his  face.  They  told  so 
much  themselves.  She  want^  those 
hands.  She  wanted  them  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  that  made  it  impossible  at  last  to 
let  the  silence  endure  any  longer. 

“Paula — ”  she  said,  and  stopped 
in  sheer  surprise  that  her  voice  had  come 
at  all;  then  began  again,  “Paula  wanted 
you  to  tune  her  piano.  .\t  High  Forest. 
I  was  angr>'  at  that,  until  she  reminded 
_  me  that  you  wouldn’t  be.” 

His  hand  laid  down  the  small  odd-shaped 
tool  it  held,  but  the  next  moment  picked 
it  up  again. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  minded  tuning  her 
piano,”  he  told  her. 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “I  knew  as  soon 
as  I  had  had  a  minute  in  which  to — gather 
you  up.  And  when  I  had  done  that,  I 
helped  her  try  to  find  you.  I  had  a  special 
reason,  a  different  one  from  Paula’s,  for 
hoping  that  we  could.  And  for  my 
reason,”  she  went  on,  trembling  a  little 
and  finding  it  harder  to  make  her  words 
come  steadily,  “it  isn’t — yet — too  late. 

“You  see,  if  you  were  there  with  her 
where  she  could  see  you  every  day — there’d 
be  a  lot  of  pianos  there,  she  said;  enough 
to  keep  you  going — she’d  remember  you 
again.  She  is  like  that.  Lots  of  f)eople 
’  are,  I  suppose.  When  she  doesn’t  see 
you,  she  forgets.  But  if  she  remembered 
bow  much  she  liked  you  and  how  good  your 


Those  White  Teeth 

Ask  People  How  They  Get  Them 

All  Statements  Apprm'ed  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Millions  of  teeth  are  being  cleaned  in 
a  new  way.  You  see  them  everywhere — 
white,  glistening  teeth. 

Ask  about  them.  The  owners  will  tell 
you,  probably,  that  they  use  Pepsodent. 
They  have  found  a  way  to  fight  the  film 
which  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

Millions  have  already  proved  it. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise  it. 
And  over  6,000  new  people  daily  write 
us  for  a  1  0-Day  Tube. 

Why  Teeth  Discolor 

A  viscous  film  fiuins  on  the  teeth  and 
coats  them.  You  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue.  Modem  dentists  know  this  film 
to  be  the  teeth’s  great  enemy. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve 
it.  So  it  remains  to  do  a  ceaseless 
damage,  until  removed  by  cleaning  in  a 
dentist’s  chair. 


Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  •  which  ferments  and  forms 
add.  It  holds  the  add  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush, 
all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

Now  We  Combat  Film 

Dental  sdence,  after  years  of  searching, 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film.  Five 
years  of  careful  tests  have  proved  this 
beyond  question. 

The  method  is  now  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  complies 
in  all  ways  with  m^era  dental  require¬ 
ments.  And  a  1 0-Day  Tube  '  of  this 
tooth  paste  is  now  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  asks. 


Let  Your  Mirror  Tell 


Make  this  free  test.  Look  at  your 
teeth  now,  then  look  in  ten  days.  Let 
your  mirror  tell  the  story. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albiunin.  The  film  is  al¬ 
buminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pep¬ 
sodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by 
day  combat  it. 

Sdence  has  lately  made  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  add  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  So  it  Imig  eemed  barred. 
But  a  harmless  activating  method  has 

RC6.M.S. 

Thm  New-Day  Dentifrice 

TIm  adentiHc  fUm  combatant,  now 
adviaod  by  leading  dentist*  everywhere 
and  aupplied  by  druggist*  in  Urge  tube*. 


been  found,  so  active  pepsin  can  be 
every  day  applied. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  1 0-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  dean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears. 

The  results  are  quick  and  evident. 
They  are  all-important.  You  will  never 
go  back  to  old  methods  when  you 
know  them.  For  the  sake  of  cleaner, 
safer  teeth  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free  ! 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  j 
Dept.  362, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  | 
Chicago,  Ill.  I 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  | 


Only  on*  tub*  to  *  family 
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opera  was — the  real  one,  the  one  you 
wrote  for  yourself — she  might  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it — to  get  it  played — so  that 
you  could  hear  it.  Now  that  she’s  had  a 
great  success  she  could  do  almost  anything 
quite  easily,  I  think.  Infinitely  more  than 
I.  I’ve  been  tiy'ing,  but  I  haven’t  got 
ver>'  far.” 

He  laid  down  the  tool  once  more  and 
locked  his  hands  together.  “You  have 
been  tr>’ing?”  he  repeated.  The  tension, 
like  the  grip  of  his  hands,  was  drawing  up 
almost  unbearably. 

“There’s  a  French  baritone  there, 
Fournier,  who  could  play  your  officer’s 
part  as  you  meant  it  to  be  played,  I 
think.  But  he  doesn’t  sing  in  English.  I 
thought  it  might  be  possible,  if  you  didn’t 
mind  its  being  sung  in  French,  to  translate 
it.  That’s  one  of  the  things  I’ve  been — 
trj’ing  to  do.” 

And  then  with  a  gasp  and  a  sob — “Oh, 
don’t — don’t  hurt  them  like  that!”  she 
reached  out  and  took  the  hands  she  wanted. 

His  met  them,  as  before,  so  quickly  that 
one  could  hardly  have  known  where  the 
caress  began;  only  Mar\'  did  know.  She 
looked  up  then  into  his  face  steadily, 
open-eyed,  though  she  could  not  see  much 
for  the  blur. 

“This  time  —  ”  he  said  laboriously — 
“this  time  it  isn’t  the  song.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  couldn’t  have  waited  like  that,”  he 
told  her,  three  breaths  later,  “except  for 
being  afraid  that  if  I  tried  to  touch  you, 
you  wouldn’t  be  there  at  all.  Like  a  fairy- 
story,  or  a  dream.  I  have  never  been  d- 
together  sure  that  the  other  time  wasn’t.” 

“It’s  real  enough,”  she  said.  “You’re 
sure  now,  aren’t  you?” 

His  answer,  the  one  she  meant  him  to 
make,  was  to  draw  her  up  into  a  deep  em¬ 
brace,  his  lips  upon  hers. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  he  asked,  when 
they  had  drawn  back  fpm  it  a  little. 

She  smiled  at  that.  “You  don’t  need 
to  ask.  That’s  the  Wollaston  trick,  to 
ask  for  meanings  and  reasons.”  She 
added,  a  moment  later,  “It  means  what¬ 
ever  it  says  to  your  heart.” 

IT  WAS  at  her  half-humorous  suggestion 
that  he  went  back,  presently,  to  work 
at  the  piano.  She  settled  contentedly  near, 
where  with  an  outstretched  hand  she  could 
occasionally  respond  to  his  touch.  They 
hadn’t,  either  of  them,  very  much  to  say. 

Once  the  work  was  interrupted,  when  he 
asked,  rather  tensely,  “Do  you  want  me 
to  come  to  High  Forest?” 

She  found  .herself  unexpectedly  at  a 
loss  for  a  categorical  reply.  She’d  have 
thought  that  a  whole-hearted  yes  would 
have  been  the  only  thing  she  could  say. 

“I  don’t  want  you — tortured  any  more 
with  unheard  melodies,”  she  answered 
after  a  moment’s  reflection. 

His  nod,  decisive  as  it  was,  struck  her 
as  equivocal.  But  she  was  too  happy  to 
probe  into  anything  this  afternoon.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time;  unstinted  hours. 
It  was  with  no  more  than  a  mild  regret 
that  she  heard,  under  the  windows,  the 
return  of  the  big  car  with  Aunt  Lucile. 
This  inextinguishable  happiness  expressed 
itself  in  the  impudent  mischief  with  which 
she  slipped  up  close  behind  Anthony 
March,  and  in  the  last  possible  instant 
before  her  aunt’s  entrance  into  the  room 
bent  down  and  kissed  him;  then  flashed 
back  to  her  decorously  distant  chair. 
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It  was  funny  how  calm  she  was.  This 
(lay  that  was  closing  down  over  the  hill 
I^hind  the  apple-house  couldn’t  be,  it 
seemed,  the  same  that  had  dawned  over 
the  lake  at  High  Forest.  The  whole 
High  Forest  episode,  even  as  she  told 
Ludle  and  March  about  it,  seemed  remote, 
like  something  out  of  a  b^k;  but  became 
for  that  very  reason  rather  pleasant  to 
dwell  upon.  Sylvia  came  in  pretty  soon 
for  a  critical  survey  of  what  March  had 
accomplished  with  the  piano,  volunteered 
to  help,  and  attempted  to.  But  having 
pied  some  of  .\nthony’s  arrangements  of 
loose  parts,  she  was  sacked  off  the  job  and 
sent  back  to  the  hay-field  to  bring  the 
boys  in  for  supper. 

After  supper  the  excitement  over  the 
piano  increa^.  They  all  gathered  round 
March  like  people  watching  a  conjurer’s 
trick  when  he  ^d  the  action  into  place, 
and  proved  chromatically  that  every  ham¬ 
mer  would  strike  and  every  key  return. 

“"DUT  it  isn’t  tuned  at  all,”  Sylvia 
wailed.  “It  will  be  hours  before  you 
can  play  a  tune  on  it.” 

“Minutes,”  March  corrected  with  a  grin. 
And  they  watched,  amazed,  but  less  so 
really  than  an  ordinary  piano-tuner  would 
have  been,  at  the  way  he  caught  octaves, 
fifths  and  fourths,  sixths  and  thirds,  up  and 
down  that  keyboard  like  a  juggler  keeping 
seven  tennis-balls  in  the  air. 

“There  you  are!”  he  said  suddenly, 
before  it  seemed  that  he  could  be  half-way 
through,  and  began  playing  a  dance-tune. 

“But  can  you  play  tunesf"  cried  Sylvia. 
“I  thought  you  only  did  terribly  high 
brow  things.  That’s  what  Rush  said.” 

“I  was  pianist  to  the  best  jazz  orchestra 
in  Bordeaux.”  March  told  her. 

He  stayed  there  at  the  piano  quite 
contentedly  for  more  than  an  hour,  ^me 
of  the  musical  jokes  he  indulged  in  (his 
sense  of  humor  expressed  itself  more 
easily  and  impudently  in  musical  terms  j 
than  in  any  other)  were  rather  over  his  ^ 
auditors’  heads — parodies  whose  originals 
they  failed  to  recognize,  experiments  in 
the  whole -tone  scale  that  would  have 
interested  disciples  of  Debussy;  but  his 
rhythms  they  understood  and  recognized 
as  faultless. 

.\nd  Mary  danced.  With  Graham  when 
she  must,  with  Rush  when  she  could. 
The  latter  happened  oftener  than  you 
would  have  supposed. 

“Those  Wollastons  can  certainly  dance,” 
Sylvia  remarked  to  her  brother.  “I 
wonder  they’ll  have  anything  to  do  with 
either  of  us.  Let’s  just  watch  them  for 
a  minute.  Here,  we’ll  turn  the  piano 
around,  so  Mr.  March  can  see  too.” 

It  was  queer,  Mary  reflected,  how  easy 
it  was  for  her,  and  also,  she  was  sure,  for 
her  lover,  to  acqmesce  in  a  spending  of  the 
hours  like  that;  how  little  impatient  she 
was  of  the  presence  of  these  others  that 
kept  them  apart.  She  gave  no  thought  to 
any  maneuver,  practicable  or  fantastic, 
for  stealing  away  with  him,  not  even  when, 
as  the  party  broke  up  for  the  night,  it 
became  evident  that  chance  was  not  going 
so  to  favor  them. 

There  was  something,  though  (she  re¬ 
al]^  afterward  that  there  had  been  some¬ 
thing),  factitious  about  her  tranquillity. 
Wlmt  he  had  said  in  the  moment  before 
their  first  embrace  had  been  on  that  same 
note.  He  had  been  afraid  to  touch  her  for 
fear  that — as  in  a  fairy-story  or  a  dream — 
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she  wouldn’t  be  there.  All  that  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  despite  an  ineffaUe 
security  in  their  miracle,  she  had  walked  • 
softly  and  so  far  as  the  future  was  con¬ 
cerned  avoided  trying  to  look. 

Something  in  his  look  when  he  said  good 
night  to  her  gave  her  a  momentary  fore- 
bc^ing,  though  she  told  herself  on  the 
way  to  the  tent  she  was  to  share  ifth 
Sylvia,  that  this  was  nothing  but  the  scare 
that  always  came  along  with  a  too  com¬ 
plete  happiness. 

But  in  the  morning  when  her  aunt  told 
her  that  March  had  gone  she  realized 
that  it  had  been  more  than  that. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  the  others  who 
had  gathered  in  the  apple-house  for 
breakfast  that  she  heard  the  news,  and 
this  was  perhapis  a  mercy;  for  the  effort 
she  had  to  make  to  keep  from  betraying 
herself  rallied  her  forces  and  prevented  a 
rout. 

To  the  others  his  having  gone  like  that 
seemed  natural  enough — likably  character¬ 
istic  of  him,  at  any  rate.  In  his  note  to 
Miss  Wollaston  he  had  merely  said  that 
he  realized  that  he  must  be  off,  and  wished 
to  make  the  most  of  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  hoped  she  would  understand  and 
pardon  his  not  having  spoken  of  this  in¬ 
tention  last  night. 

“It’s  the  crush  Sylvia  had  on  him  that 
accounts  for  that,”  Graham  observed. 
“He  was  afraid  of  the  row  she’d  make  if 
he  let  on.” 

Sylvia’s  riposte  to  this  w'as  the  specula- 
I  tion  that  Mary  had  scared  him  away,  but 
one  could  see  that  her  brother’s  explana¬ 
tion  pleased  her. 

“Anyhow,”  she  concluded,  “he  was  good 
i  while  he  lasted.” 

What  held  Mary  together  was  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  none  of  them  saw — no  more 
than  they  had  seen — anything.  Not  one 
curious  or  questioning  glance  was  turned 
her  way.  A  sense  she  w'as  not  until  later 
able  to  find  w’ords  for,  that  she  was  guard¬ 
ing  something  his  quite  as  much  as  her 
:  own  from  profaning  eyes,  gave  her  the 
!  resolution  it  needed  to  carry  on  like  that 
I  until  she  could  be  alone  naturally — or  at 
all  events  plausibly — alone.  She  wouldn’t 
run  away  from  anybody. 

Toward  eleven  o’clock  ctiance  befriended 
her.  She  hid  herself  in  the  mazes  of  the 
old  orchard,  lay  down  prone  upon  the  warm 
grass,  her  cheek  upon  her  folded  fore¬ 
arms,  and  let  herself  go.  She  did  not  cry 
even  now.  Grief  was  not  what  she  felt, 
still  less  resentment. 

!  She  was  lonely  as  she  had  never  been 
before,  and  frightened  by  her  loneliness. 
All  the  familiar  things  of  her  life  seemed 
far  away,  unreal.  She  wanted  a  hand  to 
hold — his — oh,  one  of  his! — until  she  could 
I  find  her  way  into  a  path  again. 

She  had  known,  she  reflected — some- 
1  where  in  the  depths  of  her  she  had  known— 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting, 
that  he  would  go  away.  This  w’as  why 
she  had  been  so  careful  not  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  moments  as  they  came;  not  to 
tempt  Nemesis  by  asking  nor  trying  for 
too  much. 

There  happened  to  be,  rather  uncannily, 
a  genuine  proof  that  this  was  true.  While 
!  she  had  been  still  dazed  with  that  first 
look  of  his,  there  in  the  oak  shade  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  she  had  said  that  it  was 
like  the  first  act  of  “Le  Chemineau.”  That 
had  been  speaking  all  but  with  the  tongue 
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of  |>rq)hecy.  Deeply  as  the  story  had 
impressed  her  when  ^e  heard  it,  she  had 
ipoken  with  no  conscious  sense  of  the 
Bkeness  between  that  wayfarer — whom 
neither  love  nor  interest  nor  security  could 
tempt  away  from  the  open  road  which 
called  him— and  Anthony  March.  It  was 
an  inner  self  that  knew  and  foimd  a 
chance  to  speak.  It  was  that  same  self 
who  had  answered  for  her  when  he  asked 
whether  she  wanted  him  to  come  to  High 
Forest. 

He  had  come  to  his  decision  then,  with 
jost  that  nod  of  the  head.  And  she,  for¬ 
lorn,  was  glad  he  had  cast  this  temptation 
aside;  that  he  was  plodding  now  sturdily 
along  his  highway.  She  flushed  with 
jjump  at  the  thought  of  him,  ubiquitous 
among  those  egotists  at  High  Forest,  en- 
Iffting  their  interest,  reminding  Paula  how 
much  she  liked  him. 

Why  had  he  not  hated  her  for  suggesting 
Birh  a  thing?  He  had  loved  her  for  it, 
she  knew,  because  he  understood  the 
longing  to  comfort  and  protect  him  which 
lay  behind  it.  But  that  sort  of  comfort 
was  not  for  him.  The  torture  of  the  un¬ 
heard  melodies  instead. 

He  did  love  her.  This,  utterly,  she 
knew.  His  going  away,  even  with  no 
farewell  at  all,  cast  no  flaw  upon  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  certainty  of  that.  Their  one  unre¬ 
served  embrace  remained  the  symbol  of  it. 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  face,  and 
with  a  long  indrawn  breath  surrendered  to 
the  memory  of  it.  It  was  hers — for 
always. 

The  family  were  sitting  at  dinner  when 
she  came  down  to  the  apple-house,  and 
after  a  rather  startled  look  at  her,  de¬ 
manded  to  know  where  she  had  been. 

“Asleep  in  the  orchard,”  she  said. 
“And  not  altogether  awake  yet.” 

But  she  knew  she  must  get  away  from 
them.  The  look  she  saw  in  Graham’s 
face  would  have  decided  that. 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

A  Case  of  Necessity 

SHE  told  Rush  when  they  left  the  table 
that  she  had  some  shopping  to  do  in 
town  for  Paula,  and  meant  to  go  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  train.  She  was  expected  back  at 
High  Forest  to-morrow  anyhow.  Beyond 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  let  Pete  drive  her 
in,  he  made  no  protest,  but  she  could  see 
that  he  was  troubled  about  it  (March, 
though,  was  the  last  person  he  knew  whom 
he  would  have  connected  with  the  matter) 
and  she  wasn’t  much  surprised  to  find  Wal¬ 
lace  Hood  waiting  on  the  station  platform 
when  her  train  got  in. 

She  didn’t  very  much  mind  VV'allace. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  appearance  of  his 
being  there  in  the  r61e  of  guardian  because 
she  wasn’t  considered  safe  to  leave  to  her¬ 
self.  You  could  always  trust  Wallace  to 
do  a  thing  like  that  perfectly. 

It  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  for  him.  He 
had  called  up  Hickor>'  Hill  to  congratulate 
John  upon  Paula’s  enormous  success,  and 
had  learned  from  Rush  of  Mary’s  visit  and 
that  she  was  even  then  on  the  way  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  had  just  dropped  round  at  the 
statbn  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pick  her 
np  for  dinner.  She  had  some  shopping  to 
do,  he  understood,  and  he  wouldn’t  detain 
her  now. 

“Oh,  nothing  that  matters  a  bit,”  said 
Mary.  “It  was  an  excuse  merely  for  run¬ 
ning  away  from  Hickory  Hill.”  , 
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There  was  something  to  be  said  for  a  mao 
like  Wallace  as  a  confidant.  He  was  pet- 
fectly  safe  not  to  guess  anything  on  his  own 
account.  He  seemed  touched  by  her  can¬ 
dor,  and  hugged  her  arm  up  against  his  side 
as  they  walked  along,  a  gesture  of  endear¬ 
ment  such  as  he  hadn’t  indulged  in  for  half 
a  dozen  years, 

“So  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do," 
she  went  on,  “we  can  begin  our  evening 
now.  Though  I  suppose  I  had  better  find  I 
first  a  place  to  sleep.” 

“Frederica  Whitney’s  in  town  for  a  day 
or  two,  just  for  a  flying  visit  to  Martin. 
She’d  be  glad  to  take  you  in,  I’m  sure.” 

“Oh,  I  think  not,”  said  Mary.  “Not  if  1 
can  get  anything  with  four  walls  at  the 
Blackstone.” 

She  thought  from  his  glance  at  her  that 
he  attached  some  special  significance  to  her 
unwillingness  to  go  to  the  Whitney  house, 
and  hastened  to  assure  him  this  was  not  the 
case. 

“Frederica’s  a  dear,  only  I  just  haj^n 
to  feel  like  not  being  anybody’s  guest  to¬ 
night.  Oh,  and  I  didn’t  mean  you  by 
that,  either.” 

“It’s  nice  to  be  nobody  in  that  sense," 
he  said. 

His  next  suggestion  was  that  he  get  his 
car,  start  north  up  the  shore  with  her,  have 
dinner  at  one  of  the  taverns  along  the  road, 
and  deliver  her  in  good  season  for  a  night’s 
sleep  in  the  cottage  at  High  Forest. 

“To-morrow  is  as  soon  as  I  want  to  go 
there,”  she  said.  “Pete’s  going  over  then 
to  get  Father,  so  I  shall  go  on  duty.  But 
meanwhile  I’ll  let  him  enjoy  hk  holiday  in 
peace.” 

He  made  no  further  demur  to  tele¬ 
phoning  over  to  the  Blackstone. 

On  hk  coming  back  presently  with  the 
news  that  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  room  for  her,  she  said:  “Then  we’ve  noth¬ 
ing  on  our  minds,  have  we?  Except  find¬ 
ing  a  place  for  dinner  that’s  quiet  and  not 
too  romantic.  Oh,  that  doesn’t  mean  I’m 
afraid  of  you.  I  am  glad  you  came  to 
meet  me.” 

She  was  quite  sincere  about  thk.  It 
w’ould  have  been  ghastly,  she  reflected,  to 
have  spent  the  evening  alone  in  a  hotel 
bedroom  with  her  own  thoughts,  if  those 
she  had  entertained  on  the  train  coming  in 
were  a  fair  sample. 

He  w’as  being  just  as  nice  to  her  as 
possible.  By  his  old-fashioned  standards, 
no  hotel  was  a  proper  place  for  a  young 
girl  (and  he,  of  course,  classed  Mary  as 
such)  to  spend  a  night  in  alone.  Yet  be¬ 
yond  offering  two  alternative  suggestions, 
he  forebore  trying  to  dissuade  her.  So 
when  he  chose  the  Saddle  and  Cycle  as  their 
anchorage  for  the  evening,  she  indorsed  his 
choice  with  the  best  appearance  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  she  could  muster,  though  she’d  rather 
have  gone  to  a  place  where  three  out  of  four 
of  the  other  diners  wouldn’t  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  known  to  her. 

Arriving,  however,  in  the  unclassified 
hour  between  tea  and  dinner,  they  found 
they  had  the  place  jMTtty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  settled  down  in  a  secluded  angle 
of  the  veranda  for  a  lekurely  visit.  ThQ’ 
began  on  Paula,  of  course,  her  retrieved 
failure  and  her  sensational  success.  Hoff 
sorry  Wallace  w’as  not  to  have  been  there 
for  her  Nedda.  (He  didn’t  go  in  much  for 
Sunday  entertainments  of  any  sort,  ^Iary 
remembered,  and  of  course  he  had  no  id« 
that  Paula  was  going  to  sing.)  Well,  d 
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had  been  just  as  splendid  as  everybody  said 
it  was.  That  was  one  thing,  at  any  rate, 
that  had  been  put  beyond  discussion. 
Even  the  pundits  were,  for  the  moment 
anyhow,  silenced. 

He  was  curious  as  to  how  the  intimate 
details  of  this  strange  life  she  had  a  chance 
to  observe,  struck  her.  How  she  liked 
Paula’s  colleagues;  to  what  extent  the 
glamour  evaporated  when  one  was  behind 
the  scenes. 

She  satisfied  him  as  well  as  she  could, 
though  her  opportunities,  she  said,  were  a 
good  deal  narrower  than  he  took  them  to 
be.  She  had  herself  so  much  to  do  as 
Paula’s  factotum  that  there  wasn’t  much 
leisure  for  loafing  about.  And  this 
launched  her  into  a  humorously  exaggerated 
account  of  what  was  involved  in  being 
seaetary,  chauffeur  and  chaperon  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  opera  star.  But  she  pulled  up  when 
she  saw  he  w’as  taking  it  seriously. 

“It’s  shocking  she  should  work  you  like 
that,”  he  said  in  a  burst  of  imdisguised  in¬ 
dignation.  “Of  course,  it’s  precisely  whal 
Paula  would  do.  She  has  very  little  com¬ 
mon  consideration,  I’m  afraid,  for  any¬ 
body.” 

Alary  could  not  remember  having  heard 
him  speak  like  that  in  all  the  years  she’d 
known  him,  of  anybody;  she  was  sure  he 
never  had  so  spoken  of  any  one  who  bore 
the  name  of  Wollaston.  Taken  aback  as 
she  was,  she  changed  her  time  altogether 
and  tried  to  reassure  him.  j 

“But  that’s  what  I’m  there  for,  Wallace ; 
dear;  to  be  worked.  And  you’ve  no 
idea  how  I  like  it — like  having  something ! 
to  do,  I  mean,  which  amounts,  in  a  smaU 
way,  to  a  job.” 

“It’s  too  hard  for  you,  though,”  he  per¬ 
sisted.  “It  isn’t  what  you  were  trained 
for.  And  it’s  rather,  as  I  said,  shocking.  If 
it  was  all  understood  from  the  first,  then  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  understanding.  I 
hope  your  father,  when  he  went  up  there, 
didn’t  discoverwhat  your  duties  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.” 

“No,”  Mar}’  said  rather  dr>ly,  “I  don’t 
believe  he  did.” 

“Well,”  he  said  thoughtfully  at  the  end 
of  a  short  silence,  “I  am  profoundly 
thankful  that  she’s  made  so — solid  a 
success.” 

UP  TO  this  moment  none  of  their  talk 
had  been  quite  real  to  Mary.  She  had 
betrayed  no  inattention  to  him,  and  when 
it  had  come  her  turn  to  carry  on  the  con¬ 
versational  stream  she  had  done  so  ade¬ 
quately  and  even  with  a  certain  vivacity. 
But  it  meant  no  more  than  an  occupation; 
something  that  passed  the  time  and  held! 
her  potential  thoughts  at  bay.  i 

This  last  observ’ation  of  his,  though, 
struck  a  different  note.  He  had  done  full 
justice  to  his  pleasure  in  Paula’s  success  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  talk.  Now 
he  meant  something  by  it.  Leaning 
forward  a  little  for  a  keener  look  at  him. 
she  asked  what  it  w’as  that  he  meant. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  to  be  brought 
to  book  like  that,  but  he  made  hardly  an 
effort  to  fence  with  her.  “I  was  glad,  I 
meant,  for  purely  non-sentimental  reasons. 
Her  success  may  prove,  I  suppose,  a  practi¬ 
cal  solution  of  some  difficulties.” 

“Practical?”  she  echoed,  paling  a  little. 
“You  don’t  mean — yes,  I  suppose  you  do 
mean — money  difficulties.  Do  you  mean 
that  Paula’s  going  to  be  invited  to  support 
the  family  now?”  She  finished  with  a 
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little  laugh,  and  he  winced  at  it.  “Father 
said  something  like  that  to  me  one  day 
while  I  was  down  South  w’ith  him,”  she 
explained.  “Only  he  said  it  as  a  joke^ 
sort  of  joke.  That’s  why  I  laughed.” 

“He  talked  to  you  then  about  his  af¬ 
fairs?”  Wallace  asked.  “May  I —  dIq 
you  mind  telling  me  what  he  said?” 

“Of  course  not,  if  I  can  remember. 
He’d  been  remiss,  he  said,  about  making 
money.  He  said  that  if  he  had  died  then 
when  he  was  so  ill,  there  wouldn’t  have 
been,  beyond  his  life-insurance,  which  was 
for  Paula,  much  more  than  enough  to 
p>ay  his  debts.  Practically  nothing  (or 
Rush  and  me  is  what  that  came  to.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  we  could  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  he  said  that  anyway  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  back  into  practice, 
he’d  begin  to  make  a  lot  of  money  and  save. 

It  must  be  a  good  deal  worse — the  whole 
situation,  I  mean — than  I  took  it  to  be— 
for  you  to  mean  that  seriously  about 
Paula.” 

SHE  had  managed  an  appearance  of 
composure,  but  in  truth  she  was  badly 
shaken.  Money  matters  were  just  about 
the  one  real  taboo  that  she  respected,  and 
to  break  over  this  habitual  reticence,  even 
with  an  old  friend  like  Wallace,  troubled 
her  delicacy.  She  had  been  brought  up 
by  an  indulgent  father  who  had  always 
been,  so  far  as  her  needs  went,  rich.  The 
notion  she  got  from  the  look  in  Wallace’s 
face  that  there  was  something  really 
dubious  about  her  father’s  solvency,  was 
simply  terrifying.  She  hid  her  hands 
under  the  table  so  that  he  shouldn’t  see 
they  were  trembling.  She  w’anted  the 
truth  from  him  now,  no  vaguely  comfort¬ 
ing  generalities,  and  if  she  betrayed  her 
real  feelings,  these  were  what  she  would 
drive  him  back  upon. 

“Can  you  tell  me,”  she  asked  after  a 
little  pause,  “exactly  how  bad  it  is?” 

He  couldn’t  furnish  details.  He  told 
her,  though,  that  there  couldn’t  be  any 
doubt  that  her  father’s  affairs  were  more 
involved  than  his  summary  of  them  to  her 
made  them  appear.  “He  isn’t  a  ver>’ 
good  bookkeeper,  of  course;  never  was; 
and  he  has  never  taken  remonstrances 
very  seriously.  Why,  about  all  I  know  is 
that  Martin  Whitney,  who  is  his  financial 
father  confessor,  is  worried.  He  tried 
to  dissuade  John  from  going  in  anywhere 
near  so  heavily  on  the  Hickory  Hill  project. 
And  that,  of  course,  was  before  we  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  ability  to  earn 

money  was  going  to  be - ” 

It  was  apparent  that  he  discarded  the 
word  that  came  to  his  tongue  here,  and 
cast  about  for  another.  “ — interfered 
with,”  was  what  he  finally  hit  upon. 
“Then  he’s  your  aunt’s  trustee,  and  I 
believe  that  complicates  the  situation, 
though  just  how  much  I  don’t  know. 
Rush  didn’t  get  a  letter  from  Martin  this 
morning,  did  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Mary  said  numbly. 

“I  thought  perhaps.”  he  explained, 
“that  that  might  be  the  reason  why  you 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  their  house  to-ni^t. 
Rush  doesn’t  quite  understand  Martin’s 
position  nor  do  justice  to  it.  Martin 
wants  to  have  a  really  thorough  talk  vsith 
him,  I  know,  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Wallace,”  Mary  asked,  after  another  lit¬ 
tle  silence,  “what  was  the  word  you  didn’t 
say  when  you  spoke  of  Father’s  earnii^ 
power  being — interfered  with?  Was — it 
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‘cut  off’?  Do  you  mean  that  father  isn’t — 
ever  going  to  be  well?” 

Startled  as  he  was,  he  did  not  attempt  a 
total  denial;  answered  her,  though  with 
an  effort,  candidly. 

“It’s  not  hopeless  at  all,”  he  assured  her. 
“It  r^y  is  not.  If  he’ll  rest,  live  an  out- 
of-door  life  for  the  next  year  or  two,  he 
has  a  good  chance  to  become  a  w’ell  man 
again.  It’s  probable  that  he  will — practi¬ 
cally  so.  But  if  he  attempts  to  take  up 
his  practice  again  in  the  autumn,  it  will 
simply  be,  so  Darby  declares,  suicide.” 

“That  means  tuberculosis,  I  suppose,” 
she  said. 

Henodded,  then  involuntarily  he  reached 
his  hands  out  toward  her,  a  gesture  rare 
with  him,  and  eloquent  equally  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  consternation.  He  hadn’t  in 
the  least  meant  to  tell  her  all  that — nor, 
indeed,  any  of  it.  Her  hands  met  his  with 
a  warm  momentary  pressure  and  then 
withdrew.  He  had,  for  a  fact,  pretty  well 
forgotten  where  they  were. 

“If  you  knew,”  she  said,  “how  kind 
you’ve  been  not  to  try  to — spare  me. 
No,  don’t  bother.  I’m  not  going  to  cry. 
Just  give  me  a  minute - ” 

It  was  less  than  that  before  she  asked,  in 
a  tone  reassuringly  steady:  “Does  Father 
know  himself?” 

“He’s  been  warned,  but  he’s  skeptical. 
Steinmetz  says  there’s  nothing  surprising 
about  that.  It’s  his  all  but  universal  ex¬ 
perience  with  men  of  his  own  profession. 
Of  course  this  summer  out  at  Hickory’ 
HiU  is  so  much  to  the  good,  .-^nd  if  he 
can  get  sufficiently  interested  to  stay 
there  the  year  round,  why,  there’s  no  know¬ 
ing.  The  investment  in  that  farm  may 
prove  the  wisest  one  that  he  ever  made.” 

“If  it  were  only  possible,”  she  was  quot¬ 
ing  what  her  father  had  said  to  her  the 
other  night  at  High  Forest,  “for  him  to 
be  whole-heartedly  there.  .\nd  he  could 
be,  for  it’s  a  place  one  can’t  help  loving, 
and  he  and  Rush  are  wonderful  compan¬ 
ions — he  could  be  whole-heartedly  there  if 
it  weren’t  for  Paula.” 

IT  WAS  precisely’  at  this  point,  he  indi¬ 
cated  to  her,  that  Paula  would  come  in, 
by  relie\’ing  him  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
back  into  practice.  Martin  would  look 
out  for  the  fixed  indebtedness  on  the  farm. 
He  would  probably  be  willing,  in  case 
John  made  it  his  home  and  put  his  own 
mature  judgment  at  the  disposal  of  the 
two  young  partners,  to  finance  still  further 
maeases  in  the  investment.  But  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  living  the  next  year 
or  two,  Paula  should  cease  being  a  burden 
and  b^me  a  support.  “Do  you  think,” 
he  finished  by  asking,  “that  she  has  any 
idea  what  the  situation  really  is?” 

Mary  replied  to  this  question  a  little 
absently.  “Father  insisted  that  she  carry 
out  the  High  Forest  contract.  She  told 
me  that  herself  and  seemed,  I  don’t  know 
why,  just  a  little  resentful  about  it.  But 
I’m  sure  she  can’t  have  any  idea  that  there 
was  a  need  tor  money  at  the  back  of  it. 
It  has  irritated  her  rather,  whenever  she 
h^  caught  me  economizing  up  there  at 
High  Forest.  .\nd  Father  will  never  tell 
her  any  more  pointedly  than  he  has,  you 
can  be  sure  of  that.  Some  one  of  us  will 
have  to  do  it.” 

“You’re  on  very  good  terms  with  her, 
aren’t  you?”  WaUace  asked.  He  added 
instantly,  though  with  an  effort:  “I’d  be 
willing  to  tell  her  if  you  wish  me  to.” 


This  Wonderful  Ran^e 
With  Two  Ovens 


“’■f.  • 


“Makes  Cookimr  Easy”  * 

Bakes  Bread.  Cake,  Pies.  Biscuits -Broils  Steak 
and  Cooks  Nine  Different  Vegetables  and  Cereals 
All  At  One  Time. 


Although  it  Is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  ilas  section 
are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 


Note  the  two  gas  oTens  above — one 
for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  wnite  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi¬ 
cator  and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 


Whea  la  a  harrj  both  roal  aa4  ran  OTraM  raa  be  operated  at  the  Mate  tiaie,  usinicone  for 
baking  bread  or  roasting  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry  baking— It  "Makes  Cooking  Easy.” 

Gold  NIedal  % 

Glenwood 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  182  that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  stove  Co.,  Tannton,  Mass. 


^  THEWlSED£AURAIMIfS(l£ANSlJPAU)TOFMONEYSElJJN^ 

i?  WHITING-ADAMS 

I  BRUSHES 

They  save  the  surface  and  make  it  beautiful.  Bristles  have  soft 
ends  and  the  true  elastic  spring.  They  pay  good  profits  and 
^^■^liring  more  customers. 

Semi  for  Ilhistrated  Literature 

JOIN  L.WWnNG-J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S. A. 


Bmok  Maoufacturers  for  Over  109  Yoars  and  tha 
Larcett  in  tbe  World 


POFIWS  WANTFl)  money-making  farmst-i?  states 

^  VMdltliJ  r"  /»!  1  M  MJM/  fhoseavaila-  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 

ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination.  to  s»-ttle  quickly.  W  rite  for  big  illustrated  caUlog^ 

IDYL  PUB.  CO..  IM  B.  Clark  Street.  Ssiit  221,  CHICAGO  E-  A.  Street  Farai  AfCKy,  2026BP.  Sm  Bldt.,  New  Yirt 
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for  publica¬ 
tion.  Cash 
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I 


Absorb  ineJ 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  HWIV£NT 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Those  First  Spring  Days 


when  everybody  seeks  the  open — golf,  tennis, 
baseball  and  hikes  in  the  country  come  into 
vogue! 

A  rub  down  with 


>  is  a  sure  preventive  of  stiff  and  sore  muscles. 

y  It  is  pleasant  to  use;  is  not  greasy  and  has  an 
agreeable*  odor.  .. 

,  •  Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand,  for  it  is  not  only 

*  '  an  effective  Uniment  but  also  a  powerful  anti- 
*  septic.  Its  immediate  application  to  an  injury 
will  prevent  untold  pain. 

Q  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  have  about  the  house, 
for,  being  a  purely  vegetable  product,  it  is  ab- 
solutely  non-poisonous. 

Equally  efficacious  in  its  dual  role  at 
$1.25  a  bottle,  it  is  excellent  and  inex' 
pensive  insurance  against  lameness  and  |  flUU' 
infection. 

At  your  druggist’s  or  sent  postpaid.  II  |1 
For  ten  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send 
a  liberal  trial  bottle. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 

•121  Temple  Street 

Massachusetts 


Springfiekl 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 


B  Greatly  benefited  or  en-* 
1  tirely  cured  by  the  Philc 
Burt  Method. 

I  The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  over  18 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands'  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  inyovrown  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  pbotoaraphs  here  show  bow 
Uaht,  oool.  elastic  and  easily  ad- 
Jujtable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  Is—  WM 
how  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turlng  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
Jackets.  To  weakened  or  de- 
formed  spines  It  brings  almost  1  ; 

immrdiate  relief  even  In  the  mf*^t 
serious  eases.  You  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  Investigate  It  tbor- 
oughly.  The  price  Is  within  ■  ,  ■ 

reach  of  all.  I  t  ■ 

Send  /or  our  Free  t,*dav  S' 

and  describe  the  nature  and  « 

condition  of  your  trouhle  as  g 

fully  as  possible  so  we  ran  give 
you  definite  Information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO.  / 

TM-NMftlsMlMi.  J«aHtiM.lt.r.  1 


'T'HIS  is 
X  Richard  A. 
Oldham.  He  earned  $2200.00 
in  four  months  with  a  Hay- 
wood  Tire  Repairing  outfit.  For 
W  20  years  he  was  telegraph  operator  on  the 
F  Illinois  Central  Railway.  He  is  now  58  years 
'  old.  He  answered  my  advertisement— ^uit 
his  job — bought  a  plant  and  opened  a  ibusi- 
ness.  He  just  wrote  me  "1  have  made  more 
in  eight  months  than  2H  years  as  operator.” 
There  are  now  500  stations  where  tire  repair¬ 
ing  is  neglected. 

I  Must  Have  500  Men 

To  Fill  These  Positions 

I  have  a  Big  interesting  Book  to  send  you. 
It  tells  all  about  tires  — gives 
inside  figures  and  profit.  Send 

for  it!  What  Oldham  and  oth«rs  are  if 
doing  FVm  can  do.  $2500.00  to  $4000.00  \\  WMmMj 
per  year  is  consenrative.  Like  Mr.  I J  t '_P  ^  ^ 

Okthanv— One  machine  will  start  you. 

Then  open  a  shop.  You  can  see  buai* 

b11  around  you.  Put  out  a  Haywootl  JL 
Siffn  and  business  will  come  to  you.  Now 
get  started.  Send  for  the  Big  Book  and 
start  making  money. 

M.  MAVWOODp  PtMw  IT  I  I 

Haywood  Tire  A  Eqaipasent  Co.  11  1 
K8  Capttal  Av*.  laduiaapclw,  IW.  1  ^ 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


But  there  he  disposed  of  the  tears  and  I 
got  himself  together,  as  if  he’d  remembered  I 
some  warning.  She  could  imagine  Rush 
over  the  telephone,  “Of  course,  she’s  terri¬ 
bly  run  down  with  that  damned  war  work 
of  hers;  not  quite  her  real  self,  you  know.” 

She  saw  him  summon  a  resolute  smile, 
and  heard  the  familiar  note  of  a  kindly 
encouragement  in  his  voice.  “We’ll  think 
about  it,”  he  told  her.  “After  all,  things 
aren’t,  probably,  a^  black  as  they  look.' 
And  sometimes  when  they  look  ^rkest, 
it’s  only  the  sign  that  they’re  about  to 
change  their  faces  altogether.  Anyhow, 
we’ve  stared  at  them  long  enough  to-night, 
haven’t  we?  And  all  I  meant  was  to 
take  you  out  for  a  jolly  evening.  Don’t 
you  think  we  might  save  it,  even  yet? 
Is  there  anything  at  the  theatres  you’d 
like  to  see?” 

“Some  musical  show?”  she  asked. 
“Yes,  I’d  like  that  very  much.  Thank ' 
you.”  ' 

The  next  instalment  of  '‘Mary  Wollas¬ 
ton  ’ '  ti'ill  appear  in  the  June  number. 


Tke  Blue-Eyed  Grass 

By  Muna  Lee 

IN  THE  old  garden  where  roses  grew 
And  fox^ve  spires  stood  taU, 

I  found  a  clump  of  blue-eyed  grass 
Blossoming  by  the  wall. 

I  was  five  years  old  and  loved  the  garden 
Whose  formal  flowers  I  knew; 

But  it  touched  my  heart  with  rapture  and 
wonder, 

This  grass  that  blossomed  blue. 

Summer  by  summer  has  blossomed  about 
me; 

Flower  by  flower  the  seasons  pass; 

But  I  am  five  years  old  in  a  gray-walled  i 
garden 

When  I  see  the  blue-eyed  grass.  ! 


Minstrel  A^ind 

By  Daniel  Henderson 

WHERE  the  pines  and  hemlocks  grow 
Minstrel  wind  brought  out  his  bow 
And  made  each  trembling  bough  a  string 
For  lilts  and  madrigals  of  spring! 

He  blent  into  his  soughing  strain 
The  patter  and  drip  of  April  rain! 

He  told  how  a  rivulet  would  slip 
Away  from  winter’s  weary  grip! 

How  he  would  give  dead  leaves  a  whirl 
And  find  the  arbutus’  pink  and  pearl! 

He  prophesied  the  lyric  gush 
Of  wren  and  cardinal  and  thrush! 

He  mocked  a  bee  swarm  buzzing  forth. 

The  clang  of  wild  geese  wedging  north, 
The  croak  of  toads  on  a  lily-pond’s  edge, 

A  humming-bird  awhir  in  the  hedge! 

He  sang  a  song  of  farmers  sowing. 

Of  green  grass  growing!  O,  green  grass 
growing! 

And  I,  who  listened  in  mist  and  mud. 
Tripped  along  with  my  heart  in  bud. 


mnmybu 


The  master  painter  says  that  color  is  of 
primary  im]3ortance  in  decorating.  Color 
is  paramount  because  it  affects  the  light  of 
a  room,  the  apparent  size,  the  sense  of 
warmth  and  even  the  temperament  of  people. 

There  is  a  Liquid  Velvet  color  to  please 

every  individual  preference  —  sixteen  colors  in  all. 
Splendor,  brilliance,  excellence  —  all  are  blended  in 
Liquid  Velvet. 

Liquid  Velvet  has  unusual  covering  proper¬ 
ties,  hence  is  economicaL  It  dries  perfectly  flat,  hard 
as  enamel — defacements,  such  as  Anger  prints  about 
the  light  switches,  can  be  readily  washed  away. 
Liquid  Velvet  walls  and  ceilings  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  clean  for  years. 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 


%eMafkr Shinier 


706  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
“Varnith  Makar  a  tor  Half  a  Cantary" 


^nd  ten  cents  today  for  our  new 
“Portfolio  of  Interiors,”  containing 
helpful  suggestions  and  reliable 
advice  on  interior  decorating— it 
will  save  you  money  and  insure 
decorating  satisfaction  in  your 
home. 


Artificial? 


wi 

tected  fr< 
Wearers  of 
selves,  carrv  I 


This  man  has  lost 

an  arm.  His  loss  is  not 
apparent,  because  he 
wearsa  Carnes  Artificial 
Arm,  which  both  looks 
and  acts  like  the  natural 
arm.  The  elbow  bends, 
wrist  turns,  fingers  flex  and 
grasp.  Only  by  close  inspec¬ 
tion  can  the  Carnes  be  de- 
I  from  the  Ui'ing  arm. 

>f  Carnes  Arms  dress  them¬ 
selves,  carry  baggage,  use  knife,  fork, 
pencil  and  pen  and  do  any  kind  of  work, 
including  the  operation  of  intricate  machinery. 

Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

/Tccpa  Men  on  the  PayroU 

Many  h^hly- trained  artisans  or  mechanics,  after 
tb*  loM  of  oB«  or  both  arnM.  bavo  booa  enablod  by  Camoa 
Anna  to  contliMM  tbair  work  with  no  loaa  of  gualitj— happv 
eamrra  iaatoad  of  dapandonta.  'n»a  Camoa  Arm  ts  ineon* 
apicoooa  and  1  lanfialalilt  and  ita  naa  ia  qaicklj  laamed. 

niastr^  Book  FKE  O" 

Arm  In  datoil  and  eantahia  tba  atoriaa  and  pbotoampte  of 
aeoraa  of  mahnad  paraona  raatorad  to  naahilnaaa.  Sant 
fkaa  to  any  ioteraatod  paraoa. 

CARRES  ARTinCUL  UMR  CO.  ^ 


■uuMJks  crrr. 


The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

are  now  due.  To  reach  the  peak  and  get  the 
happy  spirit  and  all  the  joys  they  possess  drink 

mm 


the 

Alcohol 


fDRMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHKONA  DANS  ALE 

A  captivating,  hearty  Bread  and  Butter  beverage 
with  a  smack  and  satisfaction  all  its  own.  Ideal 
for  Cottage.  Club  and  Camp.  Fine  for  con¬ 
gratulation  or  consolation. 

Try  it  at  Leading  Hotels  and  Restau¬ 
rants  or  order  a  case  from  your  dealer. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE 
BATTLE-FIELDS 

{Continued  from  page  ^8) 

I  resolved  to  discover  for  myself  aU 
that  I  could  learn  about  one  small  comer 
of  the  battle-ground:  to  find  what  the 
roads  and  the  trees  and  the  creeks  and  the 
swamps  and  the  hills  and  the  hollows,  the 
ditches  and  the  great  trenches  and  the 
crosses  and  battle  remnants  had  to  tell  to 
one  who  really  tried  to  read  the  battle- 
storj’  in  them. 

Recognizing  tlie  Marks 

“TSN’T  that  the  moniunent?”  I  asked. 

“Good  God.  so  it  is!”  exclaimed 
the  colonel.  It  was  an  ancient  landmark. 

“There’s  where  those  twenty  men  lay 
dying  when  we  couldn’t  get  them  into  the 
ditch  out  of  machine-gun  fire,”  said  Sam, 
the  colonel’s  orderly. 

I  didn’t  look  at  the  monument  or  at  the 
ditch.  I  watched  the  colonel  and  his 
orderly,  Sam,  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car, 
with  the  driver,  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
his  excitement.  You  wouldn’t  have 
thought,  to  see  him  then,  that  he,  single- 
handed,  had  been  cool-headed  and  brave 
enough  to  take  eighteen  German  prisoners 
from  a  dug-out  by  simply  making  a  balk 
motion  with  a  hand-grenade.  The  colonel 
sitting  beside  me  in  the  rear  seat,  was  not 
now  the  cool-headed  H.  S.  Howland, 
famous  in  the  American  Army  for  his 
Moro  fighting  in  the  Philippines,  hero  of 
N’auquois  Hill,  and  recipient  of  most  of  the 
honors  that  the  American  and  French 
armies  have  to  give.  There  was  no  need 
for  being  cool-headed  now.  He  was  like  a 
boy  in  his  excitement.  These  two  excited 
men  were  my  tourist  link  with  the  great 


ts  the  Style! 


Dandruff 


Kemove 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  stan  e  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  w^  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Ar\’on  at  night  before  retinng ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  ffnger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

Tb«  R.  L.  Watkins  Co^  Ctavalaod,  Ohio. 


‘Diamond  Dyes”  make  old,  shabby, 
faded  apparel  just  like  new. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dj^e"  Color  Card. 


All  News-atands 


Twice  a  month 


XUh 


Happier  Days  and 
Bigger  Pay  for 
Stenographers  [l.  ; 


of  the  fighting,  mentioning  all  the 
lin^arks  as  he  remembered  them  from 
liB  excited  impressions. 

When  I  saw  a  monument  by  the  road¬ 
side,  an  ancient,  mossy  relic  of  other  days,  I 
^{(i^nized  it  from  his  previous  descrip- 
tioa- 

We  drove  up  to  the  little  monument  in 
the  fork  in  the  roads.  The  colonel  and 
Sam  jumpeil  out,  in  their  excitement. 

“There’s  the  ditch  where  we  were 
hiding  those  three  hours  until  the  tanks 
came,”  touted  Sam. 

“That’s  itl  That’s  it!”  exclaimed  the 
cobnel. 

It  was  a  ditch  that  any  tourist  would 
have  sped  past  without  notice. 

“But  where’s  the  other  ditch?”  said  the 
colonel.  “You  remember — the  ditch  in 
which  all  those  men  were  wounded?” 

“It  was  right  here,”  said  Sam,  nmning 
across  the  point  between  the  roads. 

“Why,  it’s  all  filled  up!”  exclaimed  the 
colonel 

Every  Incli  Sacred 

SO  IT  was;  filled  up  with  new  earth. 

“They’re  changing  things  around  here 
already,”  said  the  colonel. 

Sam  reached  down  and  picked  up  a  rub¬ 
ber  glove,  such  as  surgeons  use. 

“Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  colonel.  “Throw 
it  away.  The  grave-diggers  must  have 
left  that.  I  see  what  happened.  The 
men  who  came  behind  us  buried  our  boys 
in  the  ditch  where  they  were  killed,  after 
we  had  charged  down  the  road.  And  now 
the  bodies  have  been  moved  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Romagne.” 

We  walked  over  to  the  little  monument. 
‘1  remember  I  looked  out  of  the  ditch 
and  counted  twenty  men  lying  around 
that  monument.  They  were  only  thirty 
feet  away,  but  the  machine-gun  bullets 
were  flying  like  hail,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes,  it  was  jumping  across  that  space 
to  the  other  ditch  over  there  that  I  got 
hit  m  the  hand,”  said  the  colonel.  His 
hand  still  hung  useless  by  his  side.  “God! 
How  I  was  praying  for  those  tanks  to  come 
that  day.  And  at  last,  after  three  hours, 
when  our  ditches  had  as  many  dead  and 
wounded  men  in  them  as  live  pnes,  I  heard 
the  tanks  coming  along  that  road.” 

He  pointed  to  the  road  on  our  left. 

“I  saw  their  tops  coming  right  along 
th^,”  he  said.  “They  made  a  terrific 
noise,  but  we  were  glad  to  hear  them.” 


Hfl  WHICH  IS  YOU? 

I  ABOVE:  A  “NEW  WAY"  typk 
I  Happy  at  work  —  recores  $23.00  to 
I  $40.00  weekly. 

I  AT  LEFT:  The  old  way  “troubled 
I  typist "  whose  enots  and  lack  of 
I  speed  permit  only  a  $10.00  to 
$13.00  salary. 

new  method  of  acquiring  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter  has  been 
nost  oremight  k  has  revolutionized  the  entire  Typewriting  situation.  The 
lazed  a  wide  trail  to  success  for  every  ambitious  stenographer— to  the  $23, 
litions — the  FNivate  Secretaryships,  the  Department  Managerships,  then  the 
ions  with  salaries  that  run  into  thousands  per  annum. 


80  to  100  Words  Per  Minute 
or  Money  Returned 


LEARN  BY  MAIL 


Don't  be  inefficient!  Don’t  be  satisfied  to  write  33  to  40  words  per  minute — making  hequent 
errorsi  Don’t  struggle  along  on  a  salary  of  $10.00  to  $13.00  per  week,  never  finding  k  possible 
to  save,  as  you  would  like. 

Become  an  Expert !  Write  80  to  100  words  per  minute.  Earn  $23.00  to  $40.00  ya  week. 
Meet  higher  living  expenses.  Deposk  regularly  $10.00,  $20.00  or  more  per  week — make  sure  of 
the  next  promotion  and  salary  increase  when  employees  move  up  from  the  Stenographic  Depart¬ 
ment  in  your  office. 

Already  nausands  of  typewrilcf  luos  —  to  caBed  “  touch  operalon'*  who  aever  esceeded  40  to  50  words  pec  rruaule 
are  wrtttris  60  to  100  words  with  inhnrtely  srealer  accuracy  and  their  salatres  have  been  increased  $300.  $500,  $1 ,000 

Bud  MOfP  pCf  96Bf. 
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Now  I  was  getting  what  I  wanted;  what 
every  American  who  tours  this  great 
battle-field  in  years  to  come  will  want  but 
can  not  have,  in  full  detail — the  story  of 
what  the  roads  and  trees  and  broken 
bouses  and  shell-holes  had  been  trying 
to  tell  me  of  the  horror  and  the  glory  of 
that  American  battle. 

Every  square  inch  of  this  five  square 
miles  was  sacred  to  these  two  men.  And 
the  battle-field,  remember,  contains  480 
square  miles.  As  they  told  their  story,  in 
shouts  and  exclamations.  I  realized  fully 
wW  I  had  only  surmised  before:  that  the 
of  Americans  who  will  come 
howafter  to  tour  these  sacred  square 
■^es  will  not  be  able  to  glean  more  than  a 
tmy  part  of  the  great  thing.  I  realized 
that  thousands  of  speeding  automobiles 
scrying  thrilled  .\mericans  would,  in  the 
y«re  to  come,  whirl  through  this  battle- 
^  land,  carrying  their  occupants  over 
tM  dumb  earth  that  has  great  stories  to 
tell  but  that  can  not  speak. 
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“Let’s  go  back  to  the  jumping-off  place 
and  follow  the  battle  right  through," 
suggested  the  colonel. 

Two  miles  farther  back  we  came  to  a  hill. 
We  climbed  it,  to  find  on  its  rear  face  a 
mass  of  dugouts;  well  built,  concrete 
houses,  with  porches  and  fences  and  other 
signs  of  comfort,  which  the  French  had 
erected  during  their  four  years  of  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  comfortable  rustic  seat 
built  around  a  tree. 

Colonel  Howland,  after  our  hard  clinib 
sat  on  it. 

“Remember  the  last  time  you  sat  in 
that  place,  sir?”  asked  Sam,  the  orderty. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  the  colonel.  “You 
can’t  forget  a  thing  like  that.” 

“When  was  the  last  time,  Colonel?”  I 
asked. 

“It  was  the  night  of  September  twenty, 
fifth.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlit  night  too. 
All  the  officers  of  the  139th  Regiment  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Division  gathercS  around  me 
here  while  I,  as  their  colonel,  told  them  what 
was  expected  of  them  at  five  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  I  sat  here,  and  they  stood 
all  around  me,  out  there,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  open  space  around  the  tree. 

“How  many  of  them  are  dead  now,  sir?” 
asked  Sam. 

“Fourteen  out  of  thirty-seven,”  said 
the  colonel. 

“I  remember  one  of  the  boys  was  killed 
while  he  was  standing  beside  a  tree  over 
there.  We  buried  him  on  the  spot,” 
said  Sam.  “His  grave  must  be  here  yet.” 

It  was  only  one  grave  out  of  the  thou¬ 
sands,  but  it  was  a  grave  that  we  might 
know  something  about.  That  was  the 
point. 

Off  in  the  woods  we  found  it,  a  rough 
cross  over  it,  and  on  the  cross  the  top  of 
a  tin  can  on  w'hich  the  boy’s  name  was 
scratched.  He  came  from  St.  Louis. 
Sam  told  us  all  about  how  the  shrapnel 


shell  had  sent  everybody  scurrying;  how 
when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  they 
had  found  this  boy  dead.  How  they  had 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  carried  the 
body  into  the  woods,  dug  the  grave  and 
placed  the  body  in  it,  deep,  but  hurriedly. 
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And  Sam’s  story,  as  I  listened  to  it, 
made  all  the  crosses  I  have  ever  seen 
on  that  battle-field  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
Here  was  only  one  grave  out  of  the 
twenty-six  thousand  on  this  field.  But  the 
simple  story  of  this  one  grave  alone  was  big 
enough  to  thrill  us.  We  couldn’t  have 
endured  the  sorrow  of  listening  to  the 
story  of  every  other  one  of  the  thousands 
of  graves.  But  I  learned  then  that  any 
cross  means  more  than  I  had  ever  before 
felt  it  to  mean,  in  my  hurried  rushing 
about  the  battle-fields. 

And  then  Colonel  Howland  told  of 
things  that  sent  thrills  of  pride  up  and 
down  my  spine.  They  were  things  that 
happened  on  that  hill  that  moonlight 
night  among  those  American  boys  from 
St.  Louis — it  happened  to  be  that  I  picked 
St.  Louis,  hit-or-miss — that  every  M- 
erican  ought  to  know.  The  same  thmgs 
had  happened  everywhere  else,  in  all 
that  sixteen  miles  of  front,  just  before  the 
great  jump-off,  but  these  things  about 
the  St.  Louis  doughboys  were  things  that  1 
could  know  '  personally,  for  myself,  at 
first  hand.  It  was  only  an  ordinary’  little 
hill,  with  shittered  trees  on  it  and  dugouts 
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on  the  side  away  from  the  enemy.  I  had 
pjssed  it  by  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought  in  my  previous  tours.  But  now 
it  began  to  mean  something  to  me. 

“It  was  a  moonlight  night.  We  came 
up  through  the  woods  about  ten  o’clock. 
The  French  were  up  here.  They  had 
been  here  for  four  years.  God!  But  they 
were  glad  to  see  us.  I  tried  to  get  the 
boys  to  stretch  out  and  get  some  sleep. 
We  didn’t  have  to  charge  until  five  in  the 
morning.  But  the  nii^t  was  too  beauti¬ 
ful.  There  was  too  much  excitement. 
The  sky  was  filled  with  white  signal  lights. 
There  were  flashes  of  artillery  everywhere. 

“The  boys  played  and  joked  and  wrote 
letters  and  taked  and  did  everything  that 
young  fellows  will  do  in  excitement.  I 
went  into  that  dugout  over  there  and  tried 
to  deep;  but  I  was  like  the  boys.  I 
couldn’t  sleep;  I  couldn’t  even  keep  my 
eyes  closed.  So  I  went  out  and  walked 
around  and  listened  to  the  men  to  see 
whether  they  were  nerv’ous  and  disturbed 
01  whether  their  pep  was  high.  Believe 
me,  it  was  high.  They  were  like  boys 
going  into  a  footbaU  game.  This  might 
have  been  the  dressing-room  under  the 
Yale  grand-stand. 

“.Yt  a  certain  hour  the  barrage  began 
from  behind  us.  We  all  got  excited  then. 
The  men  all  began  to  gather  on  that  edge 
of  the  hill.  Somehow’  they  had  discovered 
that  they  were  to  go  down  on  to  the  level 
ground  below  from  that  side  of  the  hill 
through  the  trees. 

“Come  over  here  and  I’ll  show  you  the 
paths  they  followed.” 

We  waUced  over  the  edge. 

“They  went  right  down  through  this 
grove,”  said  the  colonel.  “I  stood  up 
here.  .\s  they  passed  me,  the  whole 
two  thousand  of  them  waved. 

“  ‘Don’t  worry,  Colonel,’  they  said," 
‘we’ll  get  ’em.  We’ll  dig  ’em  out.  It’s 
Berlin  this  time,  for  sure.’  *Go  to  it,’  I 
told  them.  ‘I’ll  be  with  you  while  you’re 
doing  it.’ 

One  Heroic  Story 

“  AND  so  I  saw  them  go  down  through 
the  trees  into  a  fog  that  covered  the 
lowland.  I  started  about  twenty  minutes 
after  they  had  got  under  way,  with  my 
headquarters  company,  about  thirty  men, 
who  carried  our  records  and  our  tele¬ 
phones  and  the  things  we  would  need 
when  I  established  a  new  post  of  com¬ 
mand. 

‘‘Come  on  down  this  path,”  said  the 
colonel.  “This  was  the  way  I  went  down 
that  morning.” 

We  scrambled  down  the  path  thrdugh 
the  underbrush.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
coloncrs  feet  had  touched  this  ground 
^ce  that  morning  of  death  and  glory 
seven  months  before. 

“Now,  down  here,  at  the  foot  of  the 
path,  a  German  machine  gun  got  some¬ 
body.  I  saw  the  medic^  corps  men 
working  with  somebody  as  I  went  by, 
but  I  didn’t  have  time  to  stop.” 

The  colonel’s  memory  was  good.  .Yt  the 
foot  of  the  path,  where  it  led  into  the 
open,  were  two  crosses. 

“Yes,”  said  the  colonel,  “I  was  right. 
The  Germans  let  off  a  machine-gim  blast 
through  the  fog,  though  they  couldn’t 
see  us,  and  probably  didn’t  know  what  we 
were  planning,  and  got  these  two  men.” 

“Here’s  one  of  their  canteens!”  sud- 
denly  exclaimed  Sam. 
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Where 's 

Your  Buddy  Now  f 

Bill  and  Jack  and  Alec  and  all  the  old 
bunch — in  khaki,  blue  or  forest  green — 
where  are  they,  what  are  they  doing  now? 

Mixed  with  the  hardships  of  those  days 
with  your  outfit  here  and  in  France  are 
memories  upon  memories  you  want  to  keep 
alive — more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

You  and  I  have  doffed  Uncle  Sam’s 
uniform  and  donned  civilian  clothes. 
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But  even  in  our  new  suits,  you  and  I  still  like, 
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So  does  The  Home  Sector!  It’s  by  and 
for  the  same  bunch  and  in  the  same  spirit 
as  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  famous 
weekly  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

To  keep  track  of  your  old  buddies  and  find 
a  new  one — 

Drop  us  a  line — get  our  special 
time-limited  offer — now! 
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I  had  seen,  I  venture  to  say,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  mangled  aluminum  bottles  on  this 
field,  but  never  a  one  of  them  told  me  a 
story  like  the  bullet-riddled  canteen  which 
Sam  held  up  to  our  view.  Beside  it  we 
found  the  St.  Louis  boy’s  gas-mask.  It 
too,  had  been  riddled.  I  was  getting  a 
story  that  every  inch  of  this  battle-field 
has  to  tell.  At  last  the  stories  of  gas¬ 
masks,  the  thousands  of  steel  hats  in  the 
fields,  the  scattered  canteens,  the  di^ 
carded  rifles,  began  to  tell  themselves  to 
me. 

“I  went  along  this  road,”  said  the 
colonel.  “Let’s  follow  it.”  We  swung 
along  a  poorly  made  road  that  ran  through 
a  piece  of  swamp. 

“The  fog  was  so  thick  that  I  couldn’t 
find  my  battalions.  I  had  lost  them. 
They  must  have  gone  over  across  the  road 
into  that  field.  We  pushed  on  along  this 
road  for  a  piece  and  then  we  met  about  a 
dozen  Americans  who  were  lost  in  the 
fog.  I  asked  them  where  they  belonged, 
and  they  said  they  were  Ninety-first  Divi¬ 
sion  men.  They  were  miles  out  of  their 
way,  but  they  were  going  toward  the  ene¬ 
my,  nevertheless.  I  told  them  to  join  in 
with  my  little  crow’d,  and  they  did.” 

A  Belated  ^X^orry 

SUDDENLY  the  colonel  turned  to  a  hill 
on  our  left. 

I  give  it  here,  as  truth,  that  his  face 
turn^  white. 

“I  must  have  passed  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  fortification  of  Vau- 
quois  Hill.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fog, 
we’d  have  been  wiped  out  with  machine 
guns  in  a  jiffy!”  he  exclaimed. 

It  was  true.  Here  was  the  road  he  had 
taken;  there  were  the  front-line  German 
trenches,  not  much  farther  than  a  city 
•block  distant.  .\nd  Vauquois  Hill  was 
one  of  the  finest  fortifications  in  all  the 
German  zone. 

“The  fog  saved  us!”  exclaimed  the 
colonel.  “W’hy,  I  had  heard  about  Vau¬ 
quois  Hill  ever  since  the  war  began,  and 
if  I  had  known  we  were  as  near  it  as  that, 
I’d  have — well,  it  was  the  valor  of  ig¬ 
norance.” 

We  soon  passed  along  the  road  so  that 
we  could  see  the  rear  of  Vauquois  Hill. 
It  is  a  high  hill,  rising  like  a  butte  from  the 
lowland.  Its  top  had  been  blown  off  by 
mines.  It  was  honeycombed  with  tun¬ 
nels.  In  it,  buried  at  its  very  heart,  the 
.\merican  salvage  men  found  a  great 
pumping  station.  Ten  thousand  Ger¬ 
mans  used  to  lie  in  those  tunnels  breathing 
in  the  fresh  air  pumped  from  outside, 
waiting  throughout  three  years  for  the 
French  to  charge. 

And  on  this  morning,  in  the  fog,  an 
American  colonel,  lost  from  his  battalions, 
with  only  forty  men,  walked  past  it  as 
safely  as  a  rnan  going  down  Broadway. 

The  colonel  said  a  great  many  things  as 
we  stood  in  the  road,  looking  up  at  the 
mouths  of  the  German  tunnels.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  sight.  He  had  never 
seen  it  before.  And  yet  it  was  he  and  his 
men  who  took  Vauquois  Hill.  They 
took  it  by  cutting  off  communications 
behind  it.  At  last  I  was  moved  to  say: 

“Colonel,  are  you  beginning  to  worry 
about  that  battle?” 

He  laughed  quietly  and  said  simply: 
“The  valor  of  ignorance.” 

We  trudged  along  a  muddy  mile  of 
road,  a  mile  like  any  other  mile  of  the 
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hmiHreds  of  miles  of  road  in  the  Meuse- 
Aiaonne,  but  these  two  men  had  some 
jtory  to  tell  for  every  hundred  feet  of  it. 
I  had  passed  along  this  same  road  two 
,neks  before,  interested  in  the  wreckage 
of  battle,  but  missing  all  the  secrets. 

“And  right  along  here,”  said  the  colonel, 
*Sre  met  some  more  stray  soldiers  from 
another  regiment.  They  were  lost  in  the 
fog,  too.  They  joined  in  with  us  and  pretty 
sow,  by  picking  up  strays,  I  had  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  me.  We 
stuck  to  this  road  bemuse  I  knew  it  woxdd 
lead  us  to  Cheppy  and  I  had  promised  my 
tvobatt^ons  t^t  1  would  meet  them  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cheppy.  I  didn’t  know 
ifhere  the  battalions  were.  The  fog  had 
swallowed  them.  But  it  was  our  job  to 
get  to  Cheppy.” 

“Now  I  recognize  this  place,”  said 
Sam.  “Here’s  where  we  heard  the  first 
madiine-gun  bullets  whistling.” 

“Yes!  Yes!”  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
“They  came  from  right  over  in  there,”  he 
pointed  to  a  near-by  slope. 

“And  here’s  where  we  met  the  German 
prisoners!”  exclaimed  Sam. 

‘Tes.  Let  me  teU  you  about  that,” 
said  the  colonel,  turning  to  me.  “Right 
here,  on  this  road,  we  met  a  dozen  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  coming  back  toward  oiu* 
lines.  I  stopped  them  and  sat  down  on 
that  hiunp  beside  the  road.  I  was  sitting 
just  like  this,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  himself 
on  a  small  moimd  of  earth  b^ide  the  road. 
“And  the  German  officer,  who  could  talk 
En^isb,  was  standing  right  there,  in  front 
of  me. 

“I  was  asking  him  about  the  strength 
of  the  forces  in  front  of  us  when  sudde^y, 
ij^t  back  there,  about  a  block  away,  a 
German  artillery  barrage  began  to  fall. 

“  ‘Where  are  those  shells  coming  from?’ 
I  asked  him. 

“He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  little 
town  about  three  miles  away.  We  found 
out  afterward  that  he  hadn’t  lied  to  us. 

“‘And  where  is  this  machine-gim  fire 
coming  from?’ 

“‘From  that  piece  of  rolling  ground 
over  there.’ 

“  ‘What’s  over  there  behind  that  rolling 
ground?’ 

“  ‘Why,  that’s  the  Hindenburg  line,’  said 
the  German.” 

The  colonel  stopp^  speaking.  Sam  had 
nothing  to  say,  neither  had  I.  We  were 
thinking  of  that  thrilling  minute  the 
odonel  had  reconstructed  for  us. 

Caves  Made  Cowards 

LOOKED  over  to  the  slightly 
elevated  ground— it  was  only  six 
hundred  feet  distant — and  wondered  what 
was  hidden  behind  that  ridge. 

Sam  broke  the  spell. 

“I^t’s  go  over,  sir,” 


That  health  glow  that  lights  up  the 
countenance  and  so  surely  reflects 
physical  independence  comes  only 
when  the  digestive  and  eliminative 
organs  are  kept  in  prime  condition.  For 
this  purpose  today,  as  way  back  in  the 
60’s,  Eno’s  “Fruit  Salt”  is  pre-eminent 

A  spoonful  of  Eno  in  a  glass  of  water  makes  a 
bubbling,  tasty  drink,  which  prevents  and  over- 
comes  headaches,  indigestion,  biliousness,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  the  many  ills  of  constipation — the  result 
of  unbalanced  diets  and  over-eadng  day  or  night. 

There  is  noting  to  be  compared 
with  the  way  Eno,  taken  first  thing  WM 

in  the  morning,  starts  you  off  for  ^ 

the  day  feeling  fresh  and  free  as  a  BBSW  n  1  r 
sea-gulL  A  dollar  a  large  bottle.  ■MujlJ  |  | 

At  aV  Dru^stt  j  I  ‘  ! 

J.  C  ENO,  Lk)..  LoadoD,  S.  E.,  Easknd  !  I  ^ 

Sala  Ascna:  HueU  F.  RiicliM  &  Co.,  hic.  !_ 

New  Y^,  Toraoio,  SrdBer 


TH  Take  Two  Cards 


Instant  Relief ! 


Beads  of  sweat  covered  Pete’s  brow 
as  Roudy  Perkins  dealt  him  the  two 
top  ones.  If  they  were  the  two  he 
wanted,  his  life-long  ambition  would 
be  satisfied.  If  they  were  not — 
James  Ellsworth  Noel  tells  you  just  what 
happens  in  the  story,  ‘  ‘Mercenary  Am¬ 
bitions” — one  of  nine  corking  stories 
in  the  first  April  number  of 
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“I^t’s  go  over,  sir,”  he  said. 

Within  five  minutes  we  were  there. 

We  found  a  honeycombed  hill.  On  the 
tout  side  of  it,  toward  where  Colonel 
Howland  and  his  men  had  been  hiding  in 
their  ditches,  was  a  strong  trench.  Steel 
®*chine-gun  nests  were  still  in  position. 

Leading  from  the  trench  down  into  the 
Urth  were  timnels.  These  tunnels,  made 
of  cement  and  steel,  led  back  half  a  mile, 
under  the  hill,  to  the  town  of  Cheppy.  In 
ojder  to  reach  these  machine-gun  nests 
tM  German  soldiers  had  only  to  go  into 
the  tunnels  from  their  inconceivably 
strong  dugouts  in  Cheppy,  pass  hjdf  a 
nme  through  the  electric-Ughted  passage- 
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Make  People  Like  You 

get  along  better,  make  more 
money,  develop  a  winning  per¬ 
sonality,  learn  to  know  people 
as  they  are.  Send  S  cents  (stamps) 
for  “Personal  Power,”  a  little 

_  book  that  points  the  way.  Address 
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Cash  By  Return  Mail 

Send  by  ooB  or  eRprets  say  dJscsnled  Jewdry.  DluDOods, 
Wfttebe^  Md  Gold,  Sihrer,  Plsdnum,  Magneto  Polntt,  False  Teeth 
or  Bridgework.  Nothing  too  snail  or  too  large.  We  tend  raloc 
in  cadkS  once  and  bold  your  goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned 
St  our  expense  Hour  offer  is  uasatisfactoiy.  Highest  bank  reference. 
Tonover  Broo..  K-Itt?  MseseTrit  Bend.  Chlravo.  Ill. 
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INTERESTING  UTTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIHED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


Stories,  Pbotoplays,  etc. 


•ala*  Help  for  Writert — My  sales  advice  and  helpful 
■ttietanis  may  permit  you  to  sell  your  stories,  photoplays 
and  story  Ideas  at  well  above  the  usual  pricea.  Fees 
moderate.  Inquiries  Invited.  O.  A.  Strader,  Consulting 
■dltor,  SOOB  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  (Formerly  of  Paramount- 
Artenn  Motion  Pictures.) 


Writs  Photoplays ;  >25  to  >300  paid  any  one  tor  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary;  eomplete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Producers  League  390,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 


Photoplays  Wanted.  Big  prices  paid.  You  can  write 
them.  We  show  you  how.  Easy,  fascinating  way  to 
earn  money  In  spare  time.  Send  for  Free  Details.  Rex 
Publishers,  Box  176,  D3.;  Chicago^  _ 


Pros  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money¬ 
making  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  free.  Just  address 
Authors'  Press.  Dept.  78.  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 


Your  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
constructive  criticism  or  revision.  Fees  moderate. 
Correspondence  Invited.  Laura  D.  Wllek.  Broker  In 
MSS..  922A.  Longacre  Bldg.,  N.  Y. _ 


Writs  News  Item*  and  Short  Stories  for  pay  In  spare 
time.  Copyright  book  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Byndlcate.  006  St.  Louts.  Mo. 


Instrnetlon 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  We  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  lu.  Study  at  borne  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Aceountaney,  etc.  Ask  for  Plan  AA.  Greendeld  Busineas 
College,  Oreenlleld.  Ohio. _ 


Laam  Landscape  Architecture  and  Gardmlng!  Un- 
erowded  Profesmnl  Inexpensive!  Easily  Maateredl 
Earn  as  you  learn.  Write  for  Information.  American 
Landscape  School,  12C.  Newark.  N.  Y. _ . 


Llncoln-Jefferson  University  —  Home  Study  In  Col¬ 
lege,  Theological,  Law,  Music,  Business  and  Graduate 
Briiools.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  239L, 
Chleago.  Illinois. _ 


Cams  to  a  Rsal  School.  Learn  Sign,  Scenic  and  Auto 
Painting,  Pap^hanging,  Decorating,  Showcard  Writing. 
Catalogue  Free.  Chl.'ago  Painting  Schools,  133  North 
Wrils  St..  Chicago. _ 


FIngsr  Print*.  Lessons  based  on  Henry  System.  PrimaiY 
Clamiflcatlon.  Preparlnj  Court  Exhibits.  Send  Price  >1. 
George  Wagner.  1966  Broadway.  New  York. _ 


_ Patent  Attorneys _ 

Patsnts  Procured — Trade  Marks  Registered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  (or  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Preliminary  advice 
gladly  furnished  without  charge.  Booklet  of  information 
and  form  for  disclosing  idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B. 
Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Patewts.  Write  for  Free  IHustrated  Book  and  Evidence 
Of  Conception  Blank.  Said  modri  or  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  tor  our  tree  opinion  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Hlgmen  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Tms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  <^.,  752  Ninth,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 


see  Agents  Wanted  At  Once  For  MltcheU’s  Magic 
Marvel  Washing  Compound,  300%  Profit,  Enormous 
Repeater.  Washes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  In  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  One  thousand  other  uses  In  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  like  It.  Nature's  mightiest  cleanser.  Contains  no 
lye.  lime,  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  We  posltlvay  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  package. 
Exclusive  territory.  Own  Your  Own  Busineas.  You 
cannot  fall  to  make  big  money.  Barber,  Ohio,  made 
>600  last  month.  Send  for  free  sample  and  proof. 
Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chance.  L.  Mitchell  A  Co., 
Desk  326,  1312-1314  E.  61st.,  Chicago. _ 


Salesmen  and  saleswomen  to  call  on  the  better  class 
of  homes  to  take  orders  for  our  Sanitary  wire-grip  brushes, 
dustless  mops  and  dusters.  Used  everywhere  and  all  the 
time  In  homes,  hotels,  all  public  buildings,  stores,  garages, 
etc.  Unusually  big  commlsslona  for  selling  staple  goods, 
protected  territory  and  unique  sales  plans  that  get  the 
orders.  Big  factory  and  convenient  branches.  You 
don't  wear  out  much  shoe  leatba  with  the  big  North 
Ridge  line.  Write  at  once  tor  details.  North  Ridge 
Brush  Co.,  128  Clark  Ave^  Freeport,  Ill. 

Agents — Best  sella;  Jem  Rubba  Repair  fa  tires  and 
tubes;  supersedes  vulcanisation  at  a  saving  of  ova  800  pa 
cent;  put  It  on  cold.  It  vuleanlaes  Itself  In  two  minutes,  and 
Is  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of  the  tire  or  tube;  sells  to 
every  auto  owna  and  accessory  deala.  For  partleulara 
bow  to  make  big  money  and  tree  sample,  address  Amason 
Rubba  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dept.  503. 


Agents:  Get  particulars  of  the  "Zanol"  line  before  you 
take  up  anything  rise.  The  highest  qi^lty  Flavors, 
Soaps,  Perfumes,  Laundry  Specialties,  Food  Products, 
Etc.  Get  our  brand-new  money-making  plan.  Write  to¬ 
day  American  Products  Co.,  1566  Ama.  Bldg.,  Clneln- 
naU,  Ohio. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Send  (or  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — >2,500  to  >10,000  a 
year.  Employment  services  roidered  members.  Nat'l 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Association,  Dept.  143D,  Chicago,  III. 


Big  Money  and  Past  Sales.  Every  owna  buys  Gold 
Initials  tor  his  auto.  You  charge  >1.50;  make  >1.35.  Ten 
orders  a  day  easy.  Write  (or  particulars  and  tree  samples. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  41,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Government  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 
pert  prepare  you  for  Departmental,  Railway  Mall, 
and  otha  examinations.  Catalogue  E  free.  Write  to- 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  tor  Monogramming  Autos, 
traveling  bags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transta  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ac- 
cessorles  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. _ 


Agents — >40->100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Lettos  toy  pne  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letta  Co., 
431Y.  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


Write  News  Items  and  Short  Stories  for  pay  In  spare 
time.  Copyright  book  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Syndicate,  606  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sell  Insyde  Tyre*.  Inna  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  andblowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
American  Accessories  Co..  Dept.  56,  Clnrinnatl,  Ohio. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  fee  unUl  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Bough, 
648  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Patent  Sense,  "the  book  (or  Inventors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers."  By  return  mall  Free.  Establlsbed  1869.  Write 
Lacey  A  Lacey,  Dept.  OM,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Fan  and  Entertainment 

Reward  to  Artist*  and  beginners,  >10  to  >20  a  night. 
Twenty  big  bits  for  exhibition  chalk  drawing.  Trick 
picture,  etc.  All  easy  to  draw.  No  talk  or  ebatta 
required.  Price  >1.00.  MacKay  Studio,  106  Midvale 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ssnd  2c  postage  (or  free  sample  and  particulars.  No- 
splashlng  wata  strainers.  Easy  sella.  Returns  big.  Experi- 
ence  unnecessary.  AA.  Seed  Fllta  C0..73  Franklin  St.,  N.Y. 

Bnslness  Chances 


Get  Into  Business  (or  Yourself!  Establish  and  operate 
"  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  "  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
free.  Riutsdale  Co.,  Drawg  94,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gallagher  Made  >336.00  In  One  Week  selling 
guaranteed  collection  cabinets.  Sells  tor  >25.  Used  by 
all  business  men.  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mfg.  Co.,  2877 
Sheffield  Ave.,  Chleago.  Ill. _ 


Plays.  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues.  Dialogues, 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux.  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Ehitertalnments  tor 
all  oceasiona,  Make-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  85,  Chicago. _ 


Play*  for  Amateurs:  Monologs,  Recitations,  Drills, 
Mlnstrri  and  Vaudeville  Jokes  and  Sketches;  ideas  for 
entertainments.  Send  (or  free  catalog.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co.,  542  So.  Dearimm  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Real  Estate 


Good  Hardwood  Land  on  (.Tedit  In  Mich,  best  counties. 
Raises  fine  grain,  fruit,  truck.  Only  >16  to  >35  pa  Acre. 
Very  easy  terms.  In  tracts  of  10  to  160  A.  No  swamps 
or  stones.  Free  farm  advisers  and  Insurance.  Money 
loaned  atta  land  Is  paid  tor  to  erect  buildings  and  buy 
livestock.  Near  good  markets,  schools,  churches,  hard- 
roads,  R.  R..  etc.  Best  land  offa  In  U.  S.  from  largest 
Oo.  Write  today  (or  tree  booklet.  Swlgart  Land  Co., 
V  1263  First  NaVI  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill. _ 


Own  a  Farm  or  Hummer  Home  at  Bar  Harbor,  the 
"Queen  of  Summa  Resorts."  Buy  It  on  easy  terms  from 
>500  up.  I'll  help  you  build  your  bungalow.  Ask  (or 
details.  Chas.  B.  Plneo,  Box  136  H,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Watch  Your  Chang*.  Many  valuable  eolns  are  In  cir¬ 
culation.  We  buy  all  old  coins  and  bills,  some  ss  late  as 
1912.  Get  posted.  Send  4c  now  tor  our  Large  Illus¬ 
trated  Coin  Circular.  It  may  mean  large  profit  to  you. 

Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  E,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. _ 

Collect  Old  Coins  tor  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  only 
lOe.  Get  large  old  U.  8.  Coppa  cent,  nearly  stse  of  half- 
dollar  and  Illustrated  coin  catalogue.  Send  now.  B.  Max 
Mehl,  Coin  Deala,  Dept.  8,  Men!  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Personal 


Why  be  only  half  alive?  My  tree  book  "Man  The 
Masta"  tells  you  how  to  become  a  New  Being.  Write 
Ogden  Health  Inst.,  615  Andrews  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Are  you  Self-Consclou*,  embarrassed  In  company, 
laeklnk  In  self-control?  These  troubles  ovacome.  Ad- 
dressiDesk  5,  The  Voltas  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad- 

way.  New  York. _ 

Raxor  Blades  re-sharpened.  3e  each.  An  edge  that 
satisfies.  We  guarantee  our  work.  No  checks  accepted. 
Blade  Shop,  Room  AS,  Bible  House.  New  York  City. 

Investments 


**Water  U  Wealth**  In  Stanislaus  County  where  irriga* 
tk>n  has  done  much  for  the  fanner.  Write  for  Free  Booklet* 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto,  Cal. 

For  Office  and  Desk 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 
powa  of  accumulated  savings.  Small  or  large  gums  In¬ 
vested  In  leading  American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9% 
and  more.  Send  (or  plan  how  to  Invest  on  >1.00  a  month. 
Ricker  Barnes  A  Co..  8-8  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Maas. 


“Modern”  Duplicator  —  A  Busineas  Getta;  >1.60 
HP.  50  to  76  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter;  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  firms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
on  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  tree. 
L.  8.  Durkin.  Reeves  Co..  Pittsburg.  Pa. _ 


_ Photo  Finishing _ 

Mall  us  3ac  with  any  slxe  film  tor  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  else  and  26o 
tor  six  prints.  Or  send  46e  (or  one  8  x  10  mounted  en¬ 
largement.  Prompt,  perfect  savice.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Bnslness  Service 

Incorporation  In  Arisons  complete  in  1  d^.  Any 
capitafliatlon,  least  cost,  greatest  advantages.  Transact 
busineas  anywhere.  Laws,  By-Laws  and  forms  tree. 
Stoddard  Incorporating  Co..  8-A.  Phoenix,  Arts. _ 


Mnslcal 

Violins — Deep,  Mellow,  Soulful— on  easy  credit  terms. 
High  grade,  wonderful  Instruments  of  my  own  make. 
Development  of  many  years'  expertness.  Write  (or  book. 
Gustav  Henning,  Block  234,  Miami,  Florida. 
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ways,  and  come  up  into  the  steel  shelters 
from  which  they  dealt  out  death. 

“Why,  these  fellows  were  perfectly 
safe,”  said  Sam.  “They  couldn’t  id 
hurt.” 

“Couldn’t  they?”  said  the  colonel 
“Why,  you  took  eighteen  of  ’em  yourself 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  but  I  mean  we  couldn’t  hit  ’em. 
There  wasn’t  anything  for  us  to  shoot  at 
Even  our  artillery  couldn’t  reach  ’em 
down  here  in  the  ground.” 

And  then  Colonel  Howland  said  a  thing 
which  came  from  the  very  heart  of  his 
lighting  experience: 

“They  were  too  much  protected,  I 
think.  They  had  so  much  security  that 
they  turned  coward.” 

1  want  to  get  this  thought  down  here, 
in  passing.  I  saw  miles  of  the  H  indenbuig 
line,  after  this  experience  with  Colond 
Howland,  just  as  millions  of  American 
tourists  will  see  it.  It  will  last  for  years. 

1  traced  it  through  •villages,  where  the 
shelters  were  built  of  concrete  and  steel, 
with  steel  roofs  three  feet  thick.  I  traced 
it  through  farmland  of  France,  where  it 
was  all  underground,  a  vast  system  of 
mining,  and  through  forests,  where  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  great  caves  dug  in  the  sides  of  ra¬ 
vines.  Everywhere  it  gave  security  to  the 
German  soWier  and  a  sense  of  safety. 
A  sense  of  security  is  a  damning  thing  for  a 
soldier,  unless  it  is  a  security  that  he  has 
won  by  his  own  arms.  In  that  great 
battle-field  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  you  will 
see  a  million  little  holes,  dug  by  American 
doughboys,  each  man  making  his  own 
knee-deep  hole;  everywhere,  also,  you  will 
sec  the  mouths  of  the  great  German 
shelters.  Our  boys  fought  out  in  the 
open,  because  they  were  forced  to.  The 
Germans  fought  from  their  shelters. 
And  when  they  found  that  the  Americans 
had  got  in  behind  them  and  cut  them  off 
from  their  army,  they  came  out  of  their 
caves  and  mines  and  tunnels,  like  a  pest 
of  flfxxled  rats,  and  surrendered  without 
shame. 

Ttc  Tank  Horror 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  little 
town  of  Cheppy ,  which  Colonel  Howland 
t<x)k  that  morning  of  September  twenty- 
six,  after  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line, 
that  Sam  came  to  me  and  said  quietly: 

“Mr.  Shepherd,  I  wish  you’d  try  to  get 
the  colonel  to  go  away  from  here.” 

His  face  was  drawn  and  pale. 

“W’ell,”  he  hesitated,  as  I  looked  at  him 
in  surprise,  “it’s  too  awful  for  me.  1 
didn’t  notice  it  so  much  when  we  were 
fighting,  but  it  all  comes  back  now.  It’s 
too  damn  awful  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  come 
here  again  for  a  million  dollars  and  I  wish 
the  colonel’d  go.” 

“All  right,”  I  answered,  “I’ll  suggest  it.’ 
“I  just  thought  of  one  certain  thing  that 
happened  that  morning,”  said  Sam.  “It 
was  the  tanks.” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

“Well,  you  know  how  I  told  you  there 
were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  wounded 
or  dead  men  lying  out  in  the  road?” 
“Yes.” 

“Well,  when  those  tanks  came,  we  all 
got  in  along  beside  them  and  started  to 
fight  our  way  toward  Cheppy  here.  The 
machine-gun  fire  from  those  trenches  up 
there  was  too  hot  for  us  to  stop  for  any¬ 
thing.  And  those  tanks - ” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 
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‘Well,  you  see,  they  couldn’t  stop.  So 
they  had  to  mn  over  our  own  men  who 
were  lying  in  the  road.” 

‘The  wounded  ones,  too?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Sam.  “Couldn’t 
stop  for  anything.  We  had  to  take 
Cheppy.  And  we  couldn’t  lose  a  tank. 
God!  I  hoped  I’d  never  remember  that 
again  and  now  it’s  all  come  back.  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  it  happen  as  I  ran  along 
beside  the  tanks,  but  I’d  close  my  eyes 
and  go  ahead.” 

Sam  was  only  repeating  a  common 
story  of  the  tanks,  a  story  the  censor  used 
always  to  kill. 

The  colonel,  who  had  been  rummaging 
ar^d  the  solitary  ruins,  came  up  to  us. 

“^’ell,”  I  said,  as  lightly  as  possible, 
“suppose  we  call  it  a  day?” 

He  agreed,  and  we  clunljed  into  the  car 
that  had  followed  us  on  our  two-mile 
tramp. 

Twelve  hours  later,  after  a  night’s  sleep 
in  a  battle-field  ruin,  we  were  speeding 
through  the  Argorme  Forest  back  toward 
Paris. 

Your  Home -Town  Story 

WE  CAME  to  the  first  little  town 
that  had  been  untouched  by  shells. 
Little  shops  were  open.  Civnlians  were  in 
the  streets.  The  church  bells  were  ringing. 
It  was  Sunday  morning. 

“God,  isn’t  this  fine!”  said  the  colonel, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  content.  “Ixjok  at 
that  little  beauty  there,  going  to  church!” 
He  pointed  out  a  fluffy  little  maiden,  of 
perhaps  six  years,  who  was  hippety- 
n^ping  her  way  down  the  village  street. 

“That’s  what  men  have  to  die  for,  some¬ 
times,”  he  added. 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  Sam  wants  to 
go  back  to  the  battle-field  again.  They 
tell  me  so.  Not  one  of  our  six  hundred 
thousand  boys  who  fought  there  would 
find  it  a  comfortable  experience. 

It  is  well  for  the  tourist  that  he  can  not 
know  all  the  stories  this  field  of  honor  has 
to  tell. 

But  it  is  well  he  should  realize  that  every 
square  foot  of  all  these  square  miles  has 
bwn  sanctified  by  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
And  he  should  realize  that  the  supreme 
thing  for  him  to  understand  is  not  what 
happened  to  bodies  of  men,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  mmds,  hearts  and  souls  as 
they  fought  for  God  and  the  right. 

And  the  best  way  to  get  this  realization 
is  to  go  to  the  battle-field  with  at  least  one 
story— preferably  the  story  of  the  bo)rs  of 
your  own  home  town — worked  out  so 
definitely  in  your  own  mind  that  you  will 
recognize  the  scene  when  you  come  across 
it  and  will  be  able  to  understand  the  story 
which  every  inch  of  the  ground  has  to  tell 
you. 
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W.  L  Doughs  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Doughs  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  a^lutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  gnara^ees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

QUmpine  the  pric*  *  on  every  pair  of  The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  ii 
O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high  I  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  yean 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  ezpenence  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smari 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  center) 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom-  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Hass.,  b] 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  highest  pud,  skilled  shMmakers 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos-  nnder  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ez 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into  perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honesi 
every  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  fqi 
yenrs  experience  in  making  shoes,  the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retai 
uting  back  to  the  Hm*  when  W.  L.  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  The] 
Dongua  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  the] 

do  in  New  York. 
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Destroy  Rats  Today 

Because  you  ran’t  «ee  raw 
doea  not  mean  that  there  are 
none  at>out  your  premleee.  It 
cost*  but  a  rev  rente  to  make 
eure  that  your  bulldinss  are 
free  from  rata  and  mice. 
"Roush  on  Bate"— the  eco¬ 
nomical  extenninator  —  set. 
them'ALL.  Clears  premleee  In 
anights.  Never  falb.  At  drug 
and  general  etoree.  Write  tor 
"Ending  Rate  and  Miee." 

,  E.S.  WELLS,  Chemiet 

[  Jersey  city.  N.  J. 
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By  ary  Carolyn  Davtes 

'Through  tangUng  root  and  under- 
brush. 

Through  cliff  and  rock  and  soil  and  sod, 
A  man  has  built  for  other  men 
A  little,  winding  road  to  God. 


Gmtaint  valuable  infoimation  and  advice  :< 
inventora.  TeflahowtoiecurePalenIs.  Wrdte: 
by  prominent  patent  lawyer  of  over  20  year' 
experience.  Send  model  or  tkelch  o(  your  in 
vention  for  opinion  ci  its  patentable  natui  e— 
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•e  .1  VAK  No  Pasti  Ntcoeo 

USCUKin  to  mount  all  kodzik 
pictum.post  carfis.chppin^s  in  hllmns 

^  Madm  in  Sqiwra,  Round,  Owml.  Psncy  and  H«art 

„  of  black,  sray.  acpia.  and  rod  summod  paoer. 

Slip  them  on  corocrm  it  pietoraa,  tboa  ««t  and  sock. 
QUICK-EASY-Aftnanc.  No  MHa.  BO  faaa.  At  pboCo 
aapply,  druR  and  ttat'w  ■toroa.  AecoM  no  aobotitafeaa; 
there  M  nothimr  aa  nod.  fOs  brings  full  pka  and  aamplaa 
BbeeI  MIR.  Co..  Dapt.  RTt.  14SR  LiIobS  Avo.,  MICARO. 


F  R  EE.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  tbia  valuable  book. 

ItALBERT  &  TALBERT,  Pntent  Lawyers 

E  4293  TALBERT  SLOG..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  dressing-table 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyralin  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


There  is  about  ivory  Pyralin  that 
atmosphere  of  good  taste  which  de^ 
lightfiil  design  and  exquisite  coloring 
always  give.  Its  constant  usefulness  is  an 
added  reason  for  its  immediate  appeal. 


The  La  Belle  Pattern — fea¬ 
turing  the  transverse  handle, 
exclusive  in  Ivory  Pyralin. 


Ivory  Pyralin  comes  in  complete  sets  with 
every  latest  accessory  for  the  dressing-table. 
All  of  its  exclusive  designs  are  standard 
so  that,  if  preferred,  one  can  obtain  a  few 
pieces  and  add  to  the  set  later. 

Each  piece  is  marked  with  the  name,“Ivory 
Pyralin,”  in  tiny  letters.  It  will  not  tar¬ 
nish,  chip  or  break;  it  is  easily  cleaned  and 
is  quite  the  finest  in  every  respect.  You 
will  find  it  at  the  leading  merclmnts’. 
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